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Our Author proceeds to Modena, and from thence 

' to Parma, Placentia, Cremona, Mantua, 

\ Breſcia, Bergamo, Milan, Pavia, *Genoa, 
and Turin, Thoſe Cities deſcribed, with ſome 
Obſervation; in relation to Italy in general. 


EAVING Bologna about ſun-ſet, 
op we travelled * to Samogia, 
80 about half way between that city 
SS x and Modena. We found, that from 
this place to the Alps, the country is as 
level as a bowling-green, and that the roads 
are lined on both ſides, either with corn fields 
or vineyards. The vines are ſupported by 

Vor. XIX. B fruit- 


2 W. Misszon's TRAVELS 
Fruit-trees, planted chequerwiſe, as we had 
ſeen them in ſeveral parts of Lombardy, 
and at firſt afforded a very delightful proſpect; 
but at length grew diſagreeable to us travellers, 
for want of that variety, without which no- 
thing is pleaſing. : 
"The night, as we came near to the vil- 
lage, we were ſurprized with the ſight of a prodi- 
10us quantity of ſhining flies, with which the 
| hed ges were ſo covered, that they ſeemed to 
be on fire. They, in ſhape, reſemble.locuſts, 
but are not fo large: the ſhining part is a cer- 
_ tain. yellow hairy down under the belly, which 
being ſtretched at every motion of their wings, 
ſends forth a bright gleam like fire. 


Early the next morning we purſued our 


Journey to Modena, where we arrived in two 
hours. In our way we paſſed by the fort of 
_ Urban VIII. and a little on this fide of it 

croſſed the river Pauaro, the boundary between 
the Bolognian and Modengſe territories. The 
city of Thodene is fituated in a fertile country 
but for want of trade, makes but an indifferent 
appearance ; for its fortifications are much de- 
eayed, and the ſtreets are narrow and dirty; 
the porticos on both fides of them are/low and 
narrow, and even the churches contain nothing 
worth notice; ſo that were it not for its an- 


cient reputation, and its being the reſidence of 


the Dukes of that name, it would ſcarce de- 
ſerve a place among the cities of Tay. 
We travelled in calaſhes four hours from 
Medena to Reggio, a city as barren in curioſities 
as Modena; 25 better built, and in a very 
| | pleaſant 
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pleaſant ſituation. The inhabitants tell won - 
ders of their churches; but they are not to be 
compared to thoſe of Rome and Naples, The 
people here are employed in working bone, 


of which they make ſeveral ſorts of toys. 


About eight miles from Reggio we paſſed 
the bridge over the river Zy/a, on the other 
ſide of which begins the dutchy of Parma, 
which is a level country moſtly paſturage, while 
about Bologna and Modena, the grounds are 
generally tilled. The city of Parma is ſeven- 
teen miles from this bridge: it is very plea- 
fantly ſituated, and ſeen at a conſiderable di- 
tance, on account of the ſtraitneſs of the road 
that leads to it, and the height of its ſpires. 
Over the gate thro' which we entered, we ſaw 
the arms of Pope Paul III. who beſtowed the 
dukedoms , of Parma and Placentia, upon his 
natural ſon Lewis, The river of Parma divides 
it into two parts, but it is not navigable, Its 
fortifications are very good, and the citadel 
deſigned after the model of that of Antwerp, 
which was formerly efteemed a maſter- piece. 

The great theatre in this city excels every 
thing of the kind I ever ſaw, either at Paris 
or Venice, the ſofteſt whiſper may be heard 
through any part of it, though it is of a very 
large extent. There are-no Jones, but only 
benches raiſed one above the other, as in an 
amphitheatre.” The pit is alſo very ſpacious, 
and may be filled with water to the height of 
three feet, in which they repreſent naval com- 
bats, with whole ſquadrons of little gilt boats. 


B 2 Beſides 
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have a college into which they receive young 
entlemen of all nations; but none, except 
fuch as are capable of being admitted Knights 
of Malta, and at this time the number amount- 
ed to 230. The dome of the cathedral is 
painted by the hand of Correggio, and in the 
churches of St. John and St. Anthony are variou 
excellent pieces. At the public walks we ſaw 
abundance of good company taking a tour in 
their coaches ; but they here obſerve the ſame 
cuſtom that is practiſed at Rome; that is, the 
women never go in the ſame coach with the 
men, but always appear in coaches by them- 
e | , 1 
In our journey from hence to Placentia, 
which is zo miles diſtant, we ſaw not any vil- 
lage or river worth mentioning, except the 
little diſmantled town of St. Domingo. 
The city of Placentia is ſituated in a pleaſant 
plain, about 600 paces from the Po. It is 
Er er than Parma; the houſes are neatly built 
of brick, but very low; and on each fide of the 
ſtreets are foot-ways fenced with poſts as in Lon- 
aun, eſpecially in the ſtreet called the Cours which 
is as ſtrait as a line, of an equal breadth from 
one end to the other, and 3ooo feet long. The 
ſtatues of Alexander Farn;/e, Governor of the 
Netherlands, and of his ſon Ranuccio I. adorn the 
great ſquare. The cathedral has ſome pictures 
performed by Carache, and that of St. Sixtus, 
and an image of our Lady, by Raphael. Pla- 
centia is, however, ill peopled, and the fortifi- 
cations, though much extolled by the Lalians, 
8 * are 
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are but indifferent. The weights, meaſures, 
and coins uſed here, are different from thoſe of 
Parma. | 

We coaſted the banks of the Po at ſome 
diſtance from the river, following the current 
till we came over-againſt Cremona, where we 
paſſed it in a ferry-boat; for there are no 
bridges on the Po below Turin. 

The city of Cremona is ſeated on the Milane/e 
fide of the Po- it is very large, but poorer and 
leſs populous than Placentia. The caſtle, 
though much extolled by the romantic 7alians, 
is an antique, ſhapeleſs kom of ruins, and the 
inhabitants of this city boaſt much of its an- 
tiquity, though they can produce no authentic 
proofs for it. 

Cremona 1s 40 miles from Mantua, and in all 
this way we met with no conſiderable town ex- 
cept Puxxoli, a ſmall city ſurrounded with ſome 
inconſiderable works, which paſs for fortifica- 
tions? it, however, bears the title of a Duke- 
dom, and its Prince is at the ſame time ſove- 
reign of the adjacent country, for four or five 
miles about it. We paſſed the river Oglio, 
which riſes with a large and rapid current out 
of the lake of Ice, and falls into the Po. 

Almoſt alt the deſcriptions I ever ſaw of 
Mantua, have given a very imperfe& account 
of its true ſituation, which is generally repre- 
ſented to be in the midſt of a lake; but this 
pretended lake is no more than the waters of 
the river Mincio, which ariſes from the lake of 
Guarda, and overflowing the flat country, forms 
a kind of marſh fourteen or fifteen times longer 
" B 3 than 
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6 Mr. Missox's TRAVELS. 
than it is broad, in which the city of Mantua 
is built on a firm tract of ground. The cauſe- 
way over which we paſſed was between two 
and three hundred paces long; but on the 
fide towards Verona it is of a larger extent. In 
ſome places, the water is always in motion; 
but as it ſtagnates in moſt parts of the marſh, 
the rich inhabitants generally leave the city 
during the ſummer ſeaſon. Mantua has a ſingle 
wall for its defence; but the citadel is very 
ſtrong. The city is about the ſame bigneſs as 
Cremona, but much better peopled. The 
ſtreets are broad and ſtrait, and the houſes in- 
differently built. . 

The Talians tell ſtrange things of the magni- 
ficence of the palace, though in effect it has. 
neither beauty nor regularity. It is, however, 
large and commodious, and the Duke's lodg- 
ings want nothing that can render them both, 
convenient and ſplendid. The hall is filled 
with ancient * valuable pictures, and the 
cabinet of curioſities is capable of affording, 
entertainment to the ingenious traveller. The 
other remarkable things in Mantua, are the 
churches of the Jeſuits, of St. Barnabas, St. 
Maurice, St. Sebaſtian, St. Urſula, and St. Bar- 
bara ; the town-houſe, theatre, the manufac- 
tory, the halls, the mill of the twelve apoſtles, 
the ſynagogue, and ſhambles. PF 

The Dale of Mantua has ſeven or eight 
country-ſeats, among which we only ſaw La 
Favorite, and Marmirol, the laſt of which is 
very pleaſantly ſeated near a delightful brook, 
and a wood, and is well furniſhed with P 

an 
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and antiquities; with gardens, orange walks, 
aviaries, and curious fountains. a | 
Leaving Mama, we travelled for 22 miles 
till we came to a river that is the common 
boundary between that dukedom and the Je- 
netian ſtate, and then proceeding eighteen miles 
farther, lodged at Bre/cia, where we were not 
a little ſurprized at finding women in the ſtreets 
and ſhops, which we had not ſeen” ſince our 
arrival at Verona. | 
Breſcia is pretty well peopled, and indiffe - 
rently large: its citadel, which is very ſtrong, 
ſtands on an adjacent hill, near the foot of bo 
Alps; but the other fortifications are of no 
great moment. The palace of Juſſice is a 
noble edifice built of a certain ſtone not unlike 
marble, and oppoſite to it are the armourers 
ſhops, under a portico 500 paces long, the 
fire - arms of Breſcia being accounted the beſt in 
| Ttaly, This city is watered by many fine 
| ſprings, - and a ſmall commodious river, all 
| which flow from the Alps. 
On our arrival at Bergamo we found it both 
a trading and a ſtrong town, its ſituation being 
: at the foot of the A. The fortifications are 
| well lined, and the citadel, with ſome out- 
works, defend the riſing grounds about the 
1 city, which has no leſs than five ſuburbs. In 
the choir of the cathedral is ſome inlaid work 
on the benches, done after the ſame manner, 
and by the ſame hand, as that we faw in the 
church of the Dominicars at Bologna, The 
Bergameſe jargon is very groſs ; beſides which, 
moſt of the inhabitants have ſcrophulous tu- 
| mours 
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- mours on their throats, which ſeem very 
nauſeous to ſtrangers, though to them theſe 
tumours appear ſo natural, that they que- 
ſtion whether it is a greater perfection to have 
or to be without them, and are inclined to hold 

the former opinion. The grounds about Ber- 

gano, and generally all over the Mz:/ane/e, being 
watered with many rivulets which flow from 
the Als, the country people have formed them 
into an infinite number of canals, by which 
means they prevent the inconvenience of 
drought, and render their grounds fertile. 

The river Adda, which ariſes out of the lake 
of Como, having overflown its banks, we were 
obliged to quit our calaſh at Canonica, a village 
about twelve miles from Bergamo, and to paſs 
the river in a boat, not without ſome danger 
from the violence of the current. Two miles 
above Canonica lies Trezzo, where we embarked 
on the canal called Nawilio della Marreſana, 
which extends in a ſtrait line about 20 miles in 
length, and reaches within half a mile of 
Milan. From this canal we had a moſt de- 
lightful proſpect of the adjacent country, it 

being bordered in many places with ſummer- 

houſes, gardens, and orchards. | 

Scarce any city in Europe has ſuffered ſo much, 
by the two terrible ſcourges of mankind; war 
and peftilence, as Milan; - notwithſtanding 
which, it may be ſtill ranked among the inet 
cities in the woild: It is almoſt of a circular 
figure about ten miles in compaſs, and is ſaid 
to contain no leſs than 30,000 inhabitants. 

There are but few inſtances of ſuch great cities 

| built 
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built without the conveniency of either the 


ſea or a river; but this defect is ſupplied by 
many ſprings and rivulets that water the ad- 


jacent country, and a canal brought frem the 


river Aada hills the ditch of the inward in- 
eloſure of the city with running water. 

The cathedral, founded by John Galeus Vi/- 
conti, firſt Duke of Milan, in 1386, ſtands in 


the centre of the city, and is of a prodigious 


bulk; though, according to my computation, it 
is a ſixth part leſs than It. Peter's at Rome ; but 
infinitely excels it in the number of its orna- 
ments and ſculptures, with which it is ſo co- 
vered both within and without, that there is 
not the breadth of a hand to be ſeen that is 
unwrought.. It 1s built after the Gothic man- 
ner; and to form a true idea of this edifice, 
it is neceſſary to conceive a vaſt collection of 
roſes, trees, animals, pyramids, groteſques, 
niches, ſtatues, and a thouſand other varieties, 
in an agreeable confuſion. There are, how- + 
ever, only ſome parts of- this church compleat- 
ly finiſhed. The chapter thinking. it for their 
intereſt not to proceed with two much vigour 
in a thing of this nature, which brings into 
their coffers vaſt ſums of money in donations 
and legacies. - Martin the Fifth's ſtatue ſtands 
in the choir, without a beard, and with a very 
young face, though he was near .co years old 
when he was choſen Pope : near it 1s the ſtatue 
of Pius IV. Behind the choir are two marble 
tables that contain a catalogue of all the relics 
preſerved in this church, among which is a 
piece of Maſe's rod, tho? there is another piece 
pre- 
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ſerved at Florence, and they pretend to have the 
rod intire at St. John de Lateran s. On the 
granite altar is a pretended nail uſed at the cru- 
cifixion, and five lights burn conſtantly round 
it day and night. The pavement of this 
cathedral is more curious and ſolid than that of 
St. Peter's at Rome, the marble of which being 
very thin, is almoſt worn out. We had from 
the ſteeple of this church, a full view, not 
only of Milan, but of other cities in the plain 
of ' Lombardy, and of the conjunction of the 
Alps and Appenines near Genoa. The great bell, 
called Sz. Ambroſe, is ſeven feet in diameter, 
and weighs 30,000 pounds“. 

The ſeminary founded by Charles Boromeo, 


has a double portico 176 feet 3 inches Tong, 


and 16 feet 10 inches broad, which extends 
round the infide of a great ſquare court; the 
* _ 1s Doric, the ſecond Tonic ; and _ 
igh portal is the ſtatue of Pezy, | 

; hoſpital has alſo a large court 155 paces 
* — inſide of ne "or two rows 
porticos, ſupported on each fide by 42 pil- 
1 kind of make found in the Alps, 1 
pillar conſiſting of one ſingle ſtone. The body 
of the ſtructure is of brick, and the old hoſpital 
15 united with it, but the Lazaretto, or hoſhital 
for infe&ed perſons lies about 300 paces with- 
out the city. This laſt is a large ſtructure, 


See other particulars relating to this church, 

and other 2 at Milan, with an account of 

ea Ambraſian library in Mr. Addiſon's Travels, 
I. 
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compoſed of four galleries joined in a ſquare, 
each of which contains 92 chambers about 24 
feet broad, ſo that the whole length of each 
gallery, including the walls, amounts to 1800 


feet. The inſide is ſurrounded with a portico of 


marble pillars. The ſquare within is a meadow 
watered by ſeveral ſprings and brooks, and in 
the middle ſtands an altar ſupported by pillars, 


by which means the fick may ſee maſs perform- 
ed from their chambers, 


The houſe of the Marquis of Simonetta, two 
miles without the city, has an echo which 
repeats the laſt ſyllable about 40 times. We 


heard it in a covered gallery in one of the wings 


of the building, where the echo anſwered from 


the other wing, and the found decreaſed: like 


the reboundings of an ivory ball. 
The people of Milan make many curioſities 
in ſteel! and rock-cryſtal, with which they are 


furniſhed by the Alps in that neighbourhogd. 


Of the largeſt pieces, they make looking- 
laſſes; but theſe are ſeldom above a foot 
In our way from Milan to Pavia, which are 


only fifteen miles diſtant, we went to take a 


view of the famous convent in the plain of 


Berco, founded by John Galeazzo Viſconti, firſt 


Duke of Milan. The church is of Gothic ar- 


chitecture; but the chapels and altars are not 
inferior to any in Italy. The cloyſters are ſur- 
prizingly handſome, and the gardens, parks, 
rooks, and avenues, exceeding delightful. It 
then contained about 58 Fryars, who lived 
there very agreeably. ö * I 
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The once famous, but now inconſi derable 
city of Pavia, is ſo much fallen from its ancient 
luſtre, that its poor remains bear ſcarce any 
reſemblance to what it was in ancient times, 
when it was the metropolis of the kingdom, 
and the reſidence of no leſs than 20 monarchs. 
The caſtle is now no more than an old heap of 
ſtones, and the fortifications quite neglected. 
The univerſity, which was founded by Charl- 
magne, and re-eſtabliſhed by Charles IV. is not 
much better than the town. It has, however, 
five "colleges, among which that of Boromes is 
worth notice, for the beauty of its ſtructure. 
The ſcholars of every college are diſtinguiſhed 
in this univerſity by wearing different gowns. 
The cathedral is a dark, low, and very old 
edifice ; and - over-againſt it is an equeſtrian 
ſtatue of braſs, called the Rigiſal, which ſome 
imagine to be a ſtatue of the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius. = VW 

On our leaving Pavia, we paſſ:d the river 
Ticinum, now called Tn, over a covered 
bridge, it being the moſt rapid, and the largeſt 
river that falls into the Po. It is ſubje& to 
great inundations, that ſometimes prove fatal 
to the adjacent fields. Tis faid, that if theſe 
inundations continue for eight days, which, 
however, ſeldom happens, the coldneſs of the 
waters, deſtroys the herbs to that degree, 
that they ſcarcely recover in ſeveral years 
after. We dined at Vogbera, a town about 
fifteen miles from Pavia, and the ſame night 
lodged at Novi, a city ſeated at the foot of 
the Appenines, within the juriſdiction of 


Genoa, 
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Genoa, from which it is 30 miles diſtant, and 
the road between them is very mountainous. | 
Genoa is ſituated at the end of a gulph, partly 
on the brow of a hill that ſurrounds the gulph 
in the form of a creſcent, and partly on a 
little plain between the foot of the hills and 
the ſea-ſhore. The ſtreets are narrow, and the 
houſes in the lower--part of the city ſix. or 
ſeven ſtories high; but are lower by degrees as 
the aſcent riſes. This gfords a pleaſant pro- 
ſpe& at a diſtance ; but is attended with ſeve- 
ral inconveniences, particularly with reſpe to 
coaches, which, for this reaſon, are not much 
in faſhion here, the ladies being generally 
carried in litters, and, the gentlemen uſing 
calaſhes which they drive themſelves. The 
city is ſtrengthened by a double fortification, 
which on both ſides extends to the ſhore, the 
innermoſt incloſing the body of the city, and 
the ſecond the riſing ground about it. On my 
taking a view of the city, I could not help 
being ſurprized at its being commonly ſaid to 
be entirely built of marble; for except ſome 
houſes in the Strada Nuova, that are either 
adorned with, or have whole fronts of marble, 
their ordinary materials for building are brick 


* 


and ſtone, or both together; and their houſes 


are generally plaſtered over on the out - ſide. 


But notwithſtanding this, Genoa is not deſtitute 


of beautiful ſtructures, eſpecially in five or ſix 


of the beſt ſtreets, and in the ſuburbs of St. 


Pietro d Arena; beſides, it has this advantage, 


they are ſcarce in other parts of tay. 


Vor. XIX. C The 


that ſlates and glaſs are as plentiful here, as 
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... * The pretended ens in the air, which 
fome have compared to the penſile gardens of 
Semiramis, owe their original to nothing but 
the ſcarcity of ground in this city, which in- 
duces the inhabitants to put their flower- pots 
in their balconies, and ſometimes to cover them 
with earth. Thoſe who intend to form a com- 
plete idea of Genoa, muſt view it from three 
fevers laces. From the top of the Pharos; 
from the ſea at a mile's diſtance, and from 
the top of the hill“. W ö 
The aſhes of St. John the Baptiſt are ſup- 
poſed to be preſerved in the cathedral, in a 
ſhrine ſupported by four beautiful columns of 
porphyry, brought from Smyrna in 1098 : and 
the image of this Saint is ſtamped on the coin 
of Genoa, which is the handſomeſt and beſt in 
Traly, and commonly called Genouines. 
The ladies generally dreſs after the French 
faſhion ; but the ordinary ſort make uſe of 2 
kind of little fardingals. The noblemen, 
.F though not obliged to wear'any particular habit 
MW are generally clothed in black with clokes ; 
WW * they aſſume the titles of Dukes, Marquiſſes, 
| Counts, Sc. which the Venetian = do 
ii not; but they wear no ſwords.. The Do 
| who muſt be at leaſt 50 years of age, is ſtiled 
Fir Serenity. The Senators, Their Excellencies, 
and the Noblemen, Me, Illuſtrious, a title of no 
eat moment in [taly. The power of the 
Doge, is as much limited as that of the Doge 
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* See a more copious deſcription of Genoa in 
Mr. Addiſan's Travels, Chap: I. W 
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of Yenice. Beſides, at the end of every two 
years, deputies are always ſent to his His Sere= » 
zity,.to inform him that his time being expired 
be muſt leave the palace. Pie 
We once ſaw the whole Senate in their for- 
malities at the proceſſion on the feaſt of Corpus 
Chriſti, where the Doge appeared in a crimſon 
robe, with a kind of ſquare bonnet on his head. 
Before him were carried two battle-axes, and a 
ſword in the ſcabbard. A Senator marched on 
each ſide of him in a black gown, made like 
that of the Doge's : the ſtreets were ſtrewed - 
with green herbs, and lined on both ſides 
with tapeſtry. In the windows we obſerved the 
ladies in ther richeſt dreſſes, with baſkets full 
of flowers, which they threw among thoſe who 
followed the proceſſion, according to their ſe- 
veral inclinations, the gentlemen receiving theſe 
favours with low bows, from the hands of the 
fair diſtributers. | | 1 deed 
The trade of Genoa chiefly conſiſts in vel- 
vets, gloves, anchovies, dry confections, and 
various ſorts of fruits ; but their trade is much 
decayed, for though ſome private perſons are 
ill exceeding rich, yet the generality grow 
poor. The government monopolizes the trade 
of corn and wine, ſo that the bakers fetch their 
corn from the public granaries, and the tavern 
and innkeepers buy their wines out of the 
cellar of the ſtate. - ; 
Proceeding from Genoa towards Ca/al, we 
returned back the ſame way we went as far as 
Y Nowi, where hiring a coach to Turin, we dined 
| the next day at Alexandria, a ſmall city pro- 
F I ns vided 


/ 
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vided with ſlender fortifications. Ca/al is 2 
ſtrong city ſeated on the Po. Beſides the old 
caſtle, it has a new citadel fortified with fix 
royal baſtions, with half-moons before the 
curtains, and. a large and deep ditch full of 
water; the arſenal is ſtored with arms for 10,000 
men. The French, while they had the citadel 
in their poſſeſſion, conſiderably improved the 
fortifications. 5 8 a 

From Ca/al we paſſed the Po a fourth time, 
and having proceeded along the banks for a 
conſiderable time, paſſed in fight of Term, a 
ſmall fortified place in Montferrar, under the ju- 
riſdiction of the Duke of Savoy. Having travel- 
led eight miles from Caſal, we entered Pzed- 
mont, and ſoon after found ourſelves among the 
mountains in a large and flat valley, almoſt 
ſurrounded with the Abt. In ſome parts of 
this plain the land is — rich; but in 

ſome others very indifferent. In our paſſage 
through it we ſaw two or three large ſpots 
of ground, where two days before had flood 
the fineſt corn in the world ; but it was now 
laid quite waſte by the hail-ſtones, the very 
ſtraw being beaten into the ground, and the 
vines, walnut and other trees, broken to 
pieces. * 2 | 

The city of Turin is ſeated in a plain upon 
the river Doire, 300 paces from the Po, and 
not only the town, but the avenues leading to 
It are very pleaſant ; but what * moſt 
agreeable to ſtrangers, is the frank converſa- 
tion of the inhabitants, after they have been 
almoſt tired out with the ſtarch'd civilities and 
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jealous reſerve of the Italians; for it may be 


faid without the leaſt exaggeration, that the 


court of Savey is as ſprightiy and gay as any 
in Zurope. The old part of Turin is, indeed, 
dut indifferently built; but on the other hand, 
the new part has broad, ſtrait ſtreets; the 
houſes are large, high, and pretty uniform, 
and the ſtreet that paſſes thro* the two ſquares, - 
and reaches from the caſtle to the new pate, is 
one of the fineſt in Europe. The houſes in the 
new ſquare, are adorned with large porticos, 
that incloſe them on all ſides, and though the 
Duke's palace is not very magnificent on the 
outſide, it has good apartments, but the palace 
of the Jeſuits, and of the Prince of Carignan 
are both magnificent ſtructures. 5 

Turin is but of an indifferent bigneſs. It is 
incloſed with a regular fortification ; but the 
citadel exceeds the reſt both in ſtrength and 
beauty. The walks ſhaded with oaks on the 
ramparts appear very delightful at a diſtance, 
and thoſe who walk there have a moſt agreeable 
proſpect; but the general meeting place of the 
gentry is near Valentia, a country ſeat of the 
Duke's upon the banks of the Po, about a 
mile from Turin. Beſides which, the Duke 
has ſeven or eight more, all of them well fur- 
niſhed. | | 

Before we leave Turin, it is proper to men- 
tion the new chapel in the cathedral; dedicated 
to the Holy Handkerchief, which is a glorious 
piece of workmanThip.; but that it excels the 
chapel of St. Lawrence at Florence, as is pre- 
tended, is far from being true, Upon this 
: ( C 3 occaſion 


4 | there are at leaſt five or fix of theſe pretended” 
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occaſion I muſt obſerve, that inſtead of one, 


holy handkerchiefs, two of which are at Rome, 
in St. Peter's and John de Lateran ; one at Ca- 
doin in Perigort 5 one at Be/angon, one at Cam- 
peigni, one at Milan, and another at Aix la 
Chapelle ; they all produce papal bulls to main- 
tain their titles, in which point the hanker- 
chief of Cadbin has the advantage, from its 
being authorized by no leſs than fourteen bulls ; 


| - — whereas that of Turin has only four. 


Since we are going to leave Italy, it may be 
proper to mention ſome remarks in relation 
to the country in general. I am unable to 
give an account of the academies of the vir- 
tuoſi, eſtabliſhed in almoſt all the towns in 
Italy, from my not having had time to inquire 
particularly about them; but the affected odd- 

- neſs of their titles are very whimſical. We 
were treated with much civility by the Italian; 
- but their.complaiſance.is a mixture of flattery 
and deſign, yet we found them by experience 
to be a very fober people. The inns in the 
little towns, eſpecially on ſome roads, are ill 
furniſhed with proviſions. The firſt courſe 
. called the Antipaito, is a diſh of gibblets boiled 
with ſalt and pepper, and mixed with whites 
of eggs, after which come two or three ſmall 
diſhes, one after another, of different ragouts. 
Between Neme and Naples, the traveller is ſame- 
times regaled with buffalos and crows; but 
the buffalo's fleſh is black and hard, and that 
beaſt muſt be hunted, otherwiſe it is impoſſible 
to chew its fleſh, They have all the various Nays 

| Q 
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of wine in /taly; but the beſt ſorts are ſcarce. 
The Greco of Naples, and the Lacryma Chriſti 
are ſtrong, but at Florence and Montefia/cone, the 
xicheſt wines are pleaſant, and have no more 
fire than what is convenient for ordinary drink, 
but there is no great quantity of them. The 
Great Duke's delicate Mæſcadello grows in a lit- 
tle vineyard conſecrated to his own uſe, or to 
be ſent in preſents; but is never diſperſed thro” 
the country. There are alſo ſome good ſorts 
of wine near Verona, and in the ſtate of- Genoa, 
About Loretta the caſks are made ſhort and 
broad like a Dutch cheeſe; but towards Pavia, 
their length is about ſeven times their dia- 
meter. 
Towards Parma and Placentia, where there 
are excellent paſtures, they make cheeſe of all 
their milk. As butter is ſcarce in Laß, they 
uſe oil in all their ragouts and fricaſees ; but 
though they draw it from their own olive» 
trees, it is frequently worſe than in thoſe coun- 
tries where none of thoſe trees grow, for what 
will yield a price 'and keep longeſt is always 
exported for the ſake of gain. The Riviera di 
Genoa is peculiarly famous for excellent fruit. 
In all our travels through Tah, we never 
ſaw either a hare or a partridge in the fields; 
and I might alſo add, that we ſaw none in the 
inns, which is the more extraordinary, as there 
are large ſpots of ground in Lady that are al- 
molt uninhabited, and conſequently might be 
expected to abound with game like other places 
of the ſame kind, in other parts of the world; 


fide 
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ſide upon them, and yet are as jealous of their 
rights as thoſe of other countries. Quails, 
however, are not ſuch rarities, for on the a 
proach of ſpring, they come in ſuch flocks 
from Africa as to cover the whole country, at 
which time they are ſo tired with their long 
paſſage, that they throw themſelves into ſhips, 
and wherever they can find a place to repoſe 
themſelves, and may be caught 1n heaps with- 
out the leaſt ſtruggle; bat as they are extreme- 
- Iylean, thoſe who take them uſually feed them 
for ſome time before they eat them. | 
I I faw but one ſcorpion in Hab, and I could 
E not learn that they ace very miſchievous in this 
country. There are, however, ſeveral ways 
to guard againſt them, but I never ſaw any of 
thoſe hanging beds which ſome have repre - 
ſented as common here. The people about 
Verona make uſe of iron bedſteads, which they 
lace at ſome diſtance from the walls, that 
choſe inſets may neither breed in them nor be 
able to come upon the beds; and for the ſame 
reaſon the feet of the bedſteads are filed and 
poliſhed. | 25 7 
There are two ſorts of animals to which the 
Tralians give the name Tarantula, one is a kind 
of lizard, whoſe bite is reputed mortal. This 
is particularly found about Fondi, Cajrra, aud 
Capua; but what other nations call the Tar- 
antula is a field ſpider, many of which are in 
Abruzzo and Calabria, and they are alſo found 
in ſome parts of Tu/cany. Thole who are fung 
by this creature throw themſelves into a thoy- 


ſand different geſtures, for they weep, dance, 
eons | | tremble, 
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tremble, laugh, grow pale, ſwoon away, and 
after a few days of torment, expire if not af- 
fiſted in time: they find ſome relief by ſweat- 


ing and antidotes, but muſic 1s the great ſpe- » 
ci ä | 


remedy. 

There are ſeveral trees and plants in Taly 
not to be found in Exgland; as palm- trees, 
which produce excellent dates, but are not 
very common : and here I cannot help obſerv- 
ing, that we went to the Pope's chapel on 
Palm-Sunday, where all the Cardinals were af- 
ſembled, and he who officiated for the Pope 
preſented a palm branch to every one of the 
reſt ; theſe branches were almoſt five feet long, 
and the leaves were with great art woven into 
knots of ſeveral figures. We ſaw that which 
was ſent to the Pope. All the Prelates and 
other Eccleſtaſtics had alſo branches, which 
were greater or ſmaller, according to the dig- 
nity of thoſe who bore them, but the Laics 
have only olive-branches. The citrons of Flo- 
rence are the moſt excellent of this kind of 
fruit. Oranges, lemons, pomegranates, olives, 
myrtles, Indias figs, caper trees, and many o- 
thers are planted in the open fields, and the 
roads are in ſeveral parts of 7aly lined with 
white mulberry-trees for the nouriſhment of 
filk-worms. b 

I gathered ſome ſponges on the ſea - ſide to- 


wards Terracina, two of which were in a man- 


ner rooted on very hard flints, but the reſt lay 
looſe on the ſhore. I ſpent ſome time to no 
purpoſe in ſearching for pnmice-ſtones on 
mount Ye/uvize, though it is generally * 
. 2th 
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and even by very learned men, to be full of 


them, but this is a very great miſtake, There 
are indeed many porous and calcined ſtones 
that have ſome reſemblance to them ; but the 
pumice-ſtone is a production of nature, and 
2 in a little iſland over - againſt the cape of 
Herne, and when the ſea is agitated - by a 
ſtorm it looſens and carries ſome of them away, 
and the wind drives a great many ſmall pieces 
on ſhore between Puzzo/i and Cumæ, eipecially 
towards Baiæ, where I have gathered ſome 
that were very fine. 

The mountains of Lay abound with metals, 


mineral waters, cryſtal, alabaſter, a kind of 


te, and ſeveral ſorts of marble, but the mar- 
ble of the Archipelago has brighter colours: the 
white marble of Cararo is one of the fineſt 


forts in Jtaly, and a great deal of it is ex- 


ported. 1 

At our entrance into moſt cities our piſtols 
were taken from us, but we always found 
them at the other gate at our departure. This, 
however, is Kh with ſome trouble, and 
at the end of the journey the charge amounts to 
as much as the piſtols are worth. It is not law- 
ful to wear ſwords either at Genoa or Lucca; 
but this privilege is readily granted to the 
ſtrangers who deſire it, and both this and the 
former cuſtom are daily declining, ſo that in 
all probability they will be very ſoon out of 
date. The bayonet is prohibited in cities, 
but in the country every one may wear what 


arms he pleaſes, and even thoſe who travel on 
horſeb 


The 


frequently carry fuſees. 
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The Szlettos at Milan are famous for doing 
cheir work effectually. Love and jealouſy are 
the two Furies that ſhed moſt blood in ah. 
The Talzans are ſaid to be jealous without 
reaſon, and the leaſt ſuſpicion fills them with 
implacable rage. Not only at Venice, but every 
where elſe, the girls are ſent to nunneries in 
their infancy, and are uſually married, or at 
leaſt contracted, without ſeeing their future 
huſbands. = Fg 

In all Jah we obſerved but one wind-mill, 
or rather the ruins of one at Leghorn. They 
 ufe no tin veſſels in this country, on account 
of the ſcarcity of that metal; all their veſſels 
being made of earthen ware. It is remarkable 
that the Itallan begin the day immediately af- 
ter ſun-ſet, and their clocks always firike 24 
hours from one ſun ſetting toanother. Accord- 
ing to this manner of computation the hour of 
noon varies daily, for when the ſun ſets at 
four o' clock according to our calculation, 
reckon one when we count five, and conſe- 
quently it is noon at 20 hours; and in like 
manner, when the ſun ſets at eight on our 
dials it is one o'clock with them when we 
reckon nine, and juſt noon at ſixteen hours; 
and yet with reſpect to the artificial day be- 
tween ſun riſing and ſun ſetting, they, hike us, 
uſe the words yeſterday and to-morrow. 
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The . Author travels from Turin to Novaleſa, 


Chambery, Geneva, Bern, Baſil, Honingen, 
Friburgh, and Straſburgh ; with a ſport De- 
 ſeription of theſe Places. ' 5 


FTER we had left Tarin, we lod 
the firſt night at Veillano, and the next 
morning paſting near the gates of the ſmall 
city of Su/a, which is ſeated among the moun- 
tains, we dined at NVovalgſa, at the foot of 
mount Cennis, over which there is a paſſage ; 
but the reader muſt not imagine it to be as 
high as Caucaſus, or as piked as Teneriſe; 
nor that its E is over the top. For on 
1 coming to the higheſt part of this road, the 
p | traveller finds himſelf in a plain, or rather a 
IN. valley, with reſpect to the lofty mountains with 
| which it is ſurrounded. £ © 
At Nowale/a we took the mules that carried 
us over the mountain. The way is broad 
enough, without any precipices, but is uneven . 
and ftony. On the higheſt acceſſible part of 
it is a croſs, which is the common boundary 
between Piedmont and Savoy. In the middle 
of the plain already mentioned is a lake of a 
full mile in compaſs, which according to com- 
mon report 1s bottomleſs.* The ſnow was al- 
moſt melted on the hill, though not on the 


See an account of this lake in Mr Addiſon's 
Travels, the end of Chap. VII. 


mourn. 
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mountains on both ſides, which falling down 
at certain ſeaſons of the year, is the only thing 
that renders this pallage dangerous. That fide 
of the hill next Savoy being much rougher than 
the other, we were carried in ordinary chairs 
by four men, who relieved one another by 
turns; we were thus brought ſafely and com- 
modious to the foot of the hill, where we 
paſſed the river Arche over a wooden bridge, 
wy brought us to the village of La/ne- 
ourg. l . | ' 
1 is remarkable, that the chairmen of theſe 
parts, without the leaſt panting or reſting, run 
directly up a mountain, whoſe height is a good 
day's journey, and then on the plain above 
out-ſtrip us; and as ſoon as they have fitted 
their chairs, which is done in a few minutes, 
carry the company over the worlt part of the 
way for two hours together, making only four 
ſhort pauſes : ſuch is the effect of cuſtom and 
ſimple diet, to which they alſo owe their un- 
common longevity, many of them attaining to 
an hundred years of age. Their uſual drink 
is milk, and they ſeldom taſte any wine. The 
machines, in which travellers are carried down 
hill, are a kind of ſtraw chairs with low backs, 
two arms, and inſtead of feet, a little board 
hanging by cords for the traveller to place his 
feet on. The ſeat, which is made of bark and 
ropes twiſted together, is faſtened to two poles 
and carried like a ſedan, with broad leather 
ſtraps. | | 
The plain on the top of mount Cennis is 
roperly a long uneyen valley between ve 
2 XIX. nat D high 
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High mountains, whoſe tops, even in ſummer, 
are covered with ſnow. In winter and ſprin 

vaſt quantities of ſnow often fall into the val- 
hes, which in thoſe ſeaſons make the journey 
not a little dangerous. It has been obferved, 
that people buried in the ſnows have lived ſome 
days,. and when near periſhing with cold and 


hunger, have often been relieved by the neigh- 
douring villagers. ] 


Chambery is the capital of Sawyy, and was 
formerly the reſidence of the Dukes, though 
it is ſmall and but indifferently fortified. It 
is ſituated at the very foot of the mountains, 
at the conflux of two navigable rivers, the 
Lefſa and Orbana; and if we may credit the 
inhabitants, the people are extremely obliging 
to ſtrangers, and the ladies very handſome. 
St. John de Maurienne is ſeated in a very 
pleaſant valley of the ſame name, but it bein 
an inconſiderable place, we did not thin 
fit to go out of our way to view it, though 
we paſſed within 200 paces of it; neither did 
we make any ſtay at Montmelian, a {mall city 
on the right bank of the river Ira ſtrengthened 
by a good citadel. 1 

The river Arvo ſeparates the territories of 
Geneva from Savoy, and the wooden brid 
built over it leads almoſt to the gates of the 
City of Geneva. The Arvo is indeed rather a 
brook than a river, and falling down from 
among the mountains, carries ſome gold-duſt 
along with it ; but with all the care that can 
poſſibly be taken, a perſon can ſcarce produce 
fo much gold out of it, as is ſufficient to pay 
FM the 
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the labour of an ordinary man, which is the 
reaſon of its being neglected. . 
The river Rhone, on its leaving the lake of 
Geneva, forms a little iſland. On the right 
ſide of this river the grounds are low and level, 
but on the other ſide it riſes inſenſibly to a 
{mall hill, on which the chief part of the city 
of Geneva is built, the reſt being ſeated in the 
iſlands and on the other fide of the Rhone ; the 
whole 1s incloſed with ſuch fortifications as 
may preſerve them from being ſuddenly ſur- 


| prized. They do not want ſtore of good can- 


non, and in. their arſenal they ſhew, among 
other things, the ladders with which the Sa- 
wojards intended to have ſcaled the walls of 
the city, and the petard that was to have been 


applied to burſt open the new gate in 1602. In 
remembrance of this deliverance, they ſtill ce- 


lebrate an annual feſtival on the 22d of De- 


cember, with ſermons ſuited to the occaſion, 
and feaſting their friends and relations, when 


they never part without ſinging a particular 


ſong, which contains moſt of the circumſtances 
of that affair. 
Though the city of Geneva is neither large 


nor magnificent, it may juſtly be eſteemed a 
delightful place. It having the advantage of 
pleaſant walks, and of the engaging converſa- 


tion of the better ſort of inhabitants, and even 
the common people, by their honeſty, make 


amends for their clowniſhneſs. The academy 
is provided with learned E and the 
ut the government 


allows them only very moderate ſalleries. 
a D 2 Though 
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Though the late perſecution of the Proteſtants 
in France leſſened the number of the ſtudents 
in divinity in this city, yet as all exerciſes that 
are proper for the accompliſhment of young 
gentlemen are taugh here in perfection, many 
of the Proteſtants in Germany chuſe rather to 
have their {ons educated here, than in France. 
The miſerable exiled, and half-ftarved Vaudoi: 
were received by the inhabitants, with all the 
marks of compaſſion, and the French refugees 
alfo met with a very kind reception. 

It is remarkable, that the arms of Geneva, 
long before the Reformation, had this motto, 
Poft tenebras ſpem Lucem, J hope for light after 
darkneſs. Which, fince the Reformation, they 


have changed into Po/? tenebras Lux, Light ſuc- 


ceeded darkneſs. Geneva, it muſt be confeſſed, 
1s the pattern of ſobriety and moderation to 


Other cities, not that they are here free from 
vicious perſons; but debauchery is not ſo 


triumphant as in many other places. They 
uſed formerly to puniſh adultery with hanging 
and drowning, as is ſtill done in ſome parts of 


Swifferland. 


The waters of the lake, which are very 
pure and tranſparent, afford ſeveral ſorts of 
fiſh, and among the reft trouts, ſome of which 
weigh 50 pounds each, and ſome are con- 
ſiderably larger. Their uſual way of catching 
theſe fiſh is pretty ſingular. The fiſhermen 
who know exactly the time of the year when 


they ſwim down the lake into the Rhone, and 
when they return back, fix poles acroſs the 


river where they come out of the lake, at _ 
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a diſtance that the preat fiſh cannot paſs thro? 
them, unleſs at certain open places, at which 
receptacles are made for them of wire, where 
they remain till they are taken out“. fy 
Four ſmall leagues from Geneva, between the 
fort of Sluys and mount Credo is a cataraft, » 
where the Rhone falls from a high precipice 
among the rocks, and is, as it were, ſwallowed 
up for ſome time, when ſuch as intend to go 
by water from Geneva to Lyons, are obliged to 
take water at Sz/e/ below the cataract, and the 
riſing up again of the river. 
All the way between Geneva and Lauſanne, 
is one continued well peopled and well culti- 
vated hill, where the road lies for the moſt part 
| of the way along the lake, and at the ſame 
time affords a delightful proſpe& of the lofty 
piles of forked mountains. The ſituation of 
Lauſanne is very rough and uneven, and being 
an inconſiderable place we did not ſtop here $. 
Bern, the capital city of the moſt powerful 
Canton among the Szvz/5, is of no large extent. 
] Its buildings are generally of ſtone ; but they 
N are more lid than beautiful +. 
[ Ba/il is the largeſt of all the towns of Swi/er- 
land, it having 220 ftreets, ſix market-places, 
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* See a more particular account of Geneva, and 
of this beautiful Lake in Mr. Addiſon's Travels, 
Chap. VIII. | 

For a more particular deſeription of Lauſanne, 
ſce Mr. Addiſon s Travels, Chap. VIII. 

+ See a tuccin& , account of this city, ibid. 

Chap. IX, | 
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and 9g wells. Its ſituation is uneven, moſt of 
the ſtreets being crooked and paved with ſharp 
ſtone, that the horſes carrying heavy loads up 
hill may have the ſurer footing, The bridge 
over the Rhine is 250. paces in length, and 
makes a good appearance. On a tower which 
— fands on the fide, is a crowned Moer's head, 
which every minute thruſts out its long red 
tongue: this Jroll figure does not, however, 


1 


7 ſuch diguſt as a filthy repreſentation in a 
N 


Iictle cabin ſtanding on the middle of the bridge, 
deſore which the public proſtitutes, at their 
being baniſhed the town, are brought to un- 
„ | dergo ſome ridiculous ceremonies. The city 
which lies on the German fide of the Rhine, is 
called the leſſer town, and has its own juriſ- 
diftion ; but is fubordinate to the great town. 
It has no fortifications, and thoſe of the great 


: town are very pane | 
Isa great trade is carried on at Bail in | 
114 ribbons. The police is under good regula- 
4 tions; moſt of the offices being beſtowed by | 
| lot, and none but qualified perſons admitted 
11 candidates: but a perſon can ſeldom hold a 
N lucrative employment above five years.. No 
1 „ perſon is to wear lace, or ſilver or gold, 
fel under the penalty of three guilders for every 
. offencę; and all unmarried women are pro- 
i Hhidited wearing ſilk cloaths.] Here are ſeveral 
| 9004 libraries, in which there are ſome ancient 
1 manuſcripts, and cabinets of curioſities. In 
7 | the cabinets of Era/mus and Amerback, which 
belong to the univerſity, there are no leſs than 

20 
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20 original pieces of Ho/beix ; for one of which, 
repreſenting a dead Chriſt, iooo ducats have been 
offered, Thoſe who are admirers of painting, 
muſt not neglect to take a view of the valuable 


pictures in the town-houſe, and particularly of 


the Dance of Death, painted by the famous 
Holbein on the wall f the French church, re- 
reſenting a long tram of perſons of all ſorts, 


holding one another by the hand, Death leading 


the dance. Holbein was a native of Baſil, and 


having learned his art without any inſtructor, 


had a peculiar turn-in all his pieces. Among 


the rarities of this city the magiſtrates, with 
their long beards, and odd dreſs, appear none 
of the leaſt. 


It is a general cuſtom in the cities and towns 
of Swiſſerland, to preſent ſtrangers who paſs 
that way with wine, eſpecially if they are per- 


ſons of diſtinction. Thoſe who bring it have 


but one ſpeech, which they addreſs to all in- 
differently, with ſome variation of the titles, 
which they ſometimes find it difficult enough 
to place properly, and their courteſy muſt te 
returned with a preſent of money. 

From Baſil, we paſſed by an eaſy deſcent, 
along the bank of the Rhine to Hunningen, 
which the French have been at great expence in 


fortifying. The waters of the Rhine fill the _ 
ditches, and there lies a ſmall iſland directly 
over againſt it, which is joined to both fides 


by the two bridges, built over both the arms 
of the river, and theſe bridges are well forti- 
fied, both in the iſle aud on the German ſide. 
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From Hunningen we travelled to a- . 
the capital of the territory of Bri/gaw, four 
leagues diſtance from the Rhine, and ſeated in 
a plain at the foot of the hills. It is of a con- 
ſiderable extent, notwithſtanding which its for- 
tiſications are very good and regular. Several 
toys are made here of a ſort of agate found in 
that neighbourhood *, | 

About four hours journey from Friburgh is 
Briſac, which is ſeated on a ſmall hill, that 


ſeems as if raiſed on purpoſe, the whole coun- 


try about it being as level as a bowling-green. 
On one end of this hill ſtands the town, and 
on the other the citadel, with ftrong fortifica- 
tions at the foot of the hill. There 1s alſo a 


ſtone bridge over the Rhine, which is well for- 


tified on the French fide. From hence we pro6- 
ceeded to Schleftadt, a city of the lower A//ace, 
fituated about three leagues from the Rhine, 
and four from Briſac. It is exceeding ſtrong, 
both by its fortifications, and its ſituation in a 
flat country, where there is not the leaſt emi- 
_— to annoy the town. i | 1 

e next arrived at Straſburgb, which was a 
free Imperial city; ache L Be religion was 
eſtabliſned there, when it fell into the hands of 
the French, on the zoth of September, 1682. 
[This city has very few fine houſes ; but the 


ramparts are extremely pleaſant, and planted 


round with trees. The cathedra! deſerves ſee- 


it The realer will ſee a particular account of 
mis city in Mr, Adiiſin's Travels, Chap, IX. 


ing 
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ing above any thing Srraſburghaffords ; and the 
hole building being finiſhed in the year 1449, 
the Proteſtants are not chargeable with the ſaty- 
rical ſculptures, which a few years ago were 
to be ſeen on the cornices and pedeſtals, repre- 
ſenting monkies, - aſſes, hogs, c. in monkiſh 

habits, and among the reſt a Monk in an in- 
decent poſture with a Nun. I ſhall not exa- 
mine whether the artificers took theſe liberties 
of themſelves, or whether. it was done by or- 
der of the ſecular clergy, to be revenged on the 
Monks for the ill offices they were always doing 
them. The furniture and ornaments which 
Lewis XIV. preſented to this church are ex- 
tremely rich and magnificent ; fifty perſons are 
ſaid to have been employed on them during 
eleven years, and they coſt that Prince 600,000 
dollars. To this church belongs a large clock, 


famous for exhibiting the ſeveral motions of 


the planets ; the images ſtepping forth, and a 
cock crowing, though but hoarfly, highly 
divert the populace. The ſteeple of the cathe- 
dral is juſtly reckoned among the higheſt in 
all Europe, its altitude being computed at 574 
feet, though others reduce it to 500. 

Among the remarkable buildings muſt be 
reckoned the royal hoſpital for invalids, and 
the Jeſuits college, which, beſides a fine libra- 
ry, has alſo a college of antiquities. ] 
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CHAP. XII. 


Our Author proceeds to Spires, Aix la Chapelle, 
Maeſtricht, Bruſſels, Antwerp, Ghent, and 
Bruges to Newport, obere he concludes bis 
Travels 
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EING obliged, for prefling reaſons, to 
make what haſte we could to Bruges, we 
-embarked upon the Rhine, and in our way took 
a view of fort  Lewss, which bel to the 
French, and is ſituated between Straſburgb, and 
the little city of Germer/beim. Its fortifications 
are not inferior to the other French fortreſſes 
upon the Rhine. Upon this river there is an 
iſland, which is here defended with a fort com- 
poſed of four regular baſtions, and the two 
bridges on each ſide are covered by certain 
redoubts raiſed on the banks of the two arms 
of the river. | 14 5 
Night overtaking us ſooner than we ex- 
d, we were obliged to go on ſhore, and 
take up with a little ſtraw in a barn for our 
night's lodging, in a miſerable village; where, 
befides the want of food, we were ſufficiently 
peſtered with the gnats. | 
From hence we proceeded to Spires, a free 
Imperial city, though of no large extent, and 
and no trade. It being only conſiderable at 
preſent for the Imperial chamber being fixed 
there by Charles V. This is the chief * | 
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of Judicature of the Empire, from whence 
there lies no appeal, except in ſome few caſes. 
The chief Judge, who muſt always be a Ro- 
man Catholic, repreſents the Emperor's perſon, 
for which reaſon the Imperial ſceptre is always 
laid before him when he appears in court. 
There are beſides two Preſidents, one a Prote- 
/lant and the other a Reman, and fifteen Aſſeſ- 


ſors, ſeven of whom are Proteſtants, and the 


reſt of the Romiſb religion. 

We now proceeded to Cologne, which we 
have already deſcribed, and then leavi 
the Rhine, travelled through a very Jelightfal 
country to Aix la Chapelle, which was formerly 
a very pleaſant city, and though it has loſt 
moſt of its ancient luſtre, 1s ſtill large and 
handſome, and enjoys the freedom of its own 
government; only the Dukes of Juliers, in 
whoſe territories it lies, have the nomination 
of one Burgo-maſter. This city was quite de- 
ſtroyed by Attila, but four years after was re- 
built by Charlemagne, who beſtowed: many pri- 
vileges upon it, conſtituted it the metropolis of 
Gaul beyond the Alps, and kept his conſtant 
reſidence here, where his tomb is ſtill ſhewn. 
The Emperor is always a Canon of Aix, and 
in that quality takes -an oath at the time of his 
coronation, | 

We paſſed haſtily through Mazfricht, which 
is a pretty large city well built and ſtrongly 
fortified, and the ſame evening arrived at Liege, 
where we found that city ſo crowded with peo- 
ple, on account of the election of a new Biſhop, 
that we were forced to take up with very in- 
NY different 
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different lodgings. The city of Liege is of 
great extent, pretty populous, and has ſome 
handſome ſtructures, among which the cathe- 
dral and epiſcopal palace, challenge the pre- 
cedence. ' The Maz/e divides the whole city 
into two parts, the chief of them is fituated on 
the. left fide, and joined to the other by an 
handſome. ſtone bridge, the arches of which 
afford a free paſlage to large barks, wherein 
all forts of commodities are either import- 
ed or exported. The coal-mines have drawn 
thither a great number of armouzers. The 
vineyards and the adjacent hills afford them a 
tolerable ſort of wine, which 1s not very ſtrong; 
and theſe hills alſo produce plenty of fine black 
marble. "> 
From Liege we paſſed in fight of Taagres and 
Saintron, and took up our quarters that night 
at Tilmont or Tirlemont. We dined the next day 
at Louvain, which is a ſpacious and pleaſant 
city, and the ſecond in the province of Brabant. 
It has ſeveral handſcme churches, a town-houſe, 
phyfic-college, and ſome other public ftruc- 
tures; but it is chiefly remarkable for the uni- 
verſity founded by John IV. Duke of Brabary, 
in 1425, Which has no leſs than 45 endowed 
colleges, with divinity, law, and phyſic 
ſchools. 
The fame night we reached Brufels, the capi- 
tal city of Brabant, a large populous city of an 
oval figure, ſeated partly in a plain, and partly 
on the brow of a ſmall hill. The lower part 
of the town being watered by ſeveral canals 


filled with the little river Senne, which has a 
com- 
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communication with the Scheld, they are able 
to bear barks of a good burden. ' ' 
The air of Brufels is exceeding good; The 
ſtreets are pretty broad, and well paved, the 
Houſes large and commodious; moſt of the pub 
lic - ſquares are beautified with fountains, and 
the adjacent country is very delightful. The 
inhabitants of the city are free, - and obliging. 
The Governor's palace is neither regular, nor 
magnificent, its chief — being its 
admirable proſpect into the park. On that 
ſide of the palace near the little garden is a 
great gun, the hiſtory of which is given in an 
inſcription on a piece of marble underneath it, 
containing in ſubſtance, that one of the ene- 
my's ſhips being blown up, that cannon with 
a young girl, were carried through the air into 
the palace, and that /abella Clara Eugenia, 
who was then Governeſs of the Netherlands, 
ordered this cannon to be preſerved, and the 
maid to be educated, 25 

The park, which is behind the flower garden, 
is well planted with oaks, beach and walnut- 
trees, and ſtored with ſeveral ſorts of deer. 
The viſtos are here very delightful, and even 
their ramparts are planted with a double row of 
trees. Beyond the park is the pleaſure houſe, 
built by Charles V. in which he ſtaid five or 
fix months after he had reſigned the throne of 
Spain to his fon Philip. Not far from it is a 
gallery furniſhed with arms and inſtruments for 
tournaments, befides ſuits of armour that be- 


| longed to ſeveral Emperors, Princes, and great 


Generals. Here we were alſo ſhewn the ſkins 
ASC ALIX. E of 
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» Of three famous horſes ſtuffed, and fo artfully 
Joined, that the horſes ſeemed alive. The firſt 
we were told belonged to King Philip II. and 
coſt 12,000 crowns; the ſecond bore on his 
back the Iafanta 1/abella when ſhe made her 
ſolemn entry into Bruſſels, and the third was 
preſerved for having ſaved the life of the Arch- 
duke Albert at the ſiege of Oftend. i 
It is remarkable that the filth of the city is 
carefully gathered and ſold at a good price; 

for the Flemming and Dutch being great lovers 
of flowers, uſe this ſoil in particular for their 
flower beds. 8 | 

It muſt be confeſied that few cities in Europe 

, can compare with Brufſe!s for good company 
as abundance of people of quality either live 
in, or reſort to this city, who are eaſy of acceſs, 
eſpecially to ſtrangers. Every night, both in 

Winter and ſummer, they take a tour in their 
coaches, where the men, as is practiſed at Rome, 

never go in the ſame coaches with the women, 

but for a very different reaſon; for as in Haly 
it is done to avoid the converſation of both ſexes, 
they ſeparate here out of à mere piece of gal- 
lantry; for the gentlemen always keeping one 
circle, and the ladies another, they meet con- 
tinually, and thus have the opportunity of 
talking to, or ogling one another at pleaſure ; 
but the worſt of it is, that their continual ſalu- 
tations as often as they meet 1s no ſmall inter- 
ruption to this general ſociety. 

There is another pleaſant cuſtom obſerved 


among the citizens of Brufſels on the igth of 


** 
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222 when the women undreſs their huſ- 
nds and carry them to bed, and the huſbands 
are obliged to treat their friends the next day. 
They give two reaſons for the original of this 
cuſtom. The firſt is, that the city being re- 
duced to ſuch extremity, as to be obliged to 
ſurrender to the enemy, the women only were 
allowed to eſcape, and to carry with them what 
they eſteemed moſt valuable, when inſtead of 
their ornaments, they all marched out with 
their huſbands on their backs. Others alledge 
that a good number of the citizens of Bruſſels, 
following St. Lewis in his firſt cruſade, moſt of 
them had the good fortune to eſcape the general 
rout, and afterwards coming home in a body, 
their wives rejoicing at their return, met and 
caught them in their arms, and carried them 
home. | 

The principal churches of Brufels are thoſe 
of St. Gudula and of the Jeſuits, which enjoy 
the peculiar privilege of uſing great bells like 
the pariſh churches, at which the other Monks 
are not a little jealous. In St. Guadula's church, 
particular notice is taken of the chapel of the 
Holy Sacrament of Miracles, where are pre- 
ſerved certain hoſts in a gold ſhrine, which it 
1s pretended were conſecrated by a Prieſt, and 
afterwards bought by ſome Jesus, who ſtab- 
bing them with a knife, a great quantity of 
blood iſſued from them, upon which the Jews 
were burnt on the highelt Tower of the city 
walls. The whole ſtory is painted on the 

wall near the choir. 
In the Jeſuits library they ſhew, among other 
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curioſities, the chair covered with gilt leather, 
in which Charles V. reſigned the crown to his 
ſon. The Capuchin's church is perhaps the 
fineſt belonging to that order. | | 

I was informed by ſome credible perſons that 
of 35,000 acres, which the province of Brabant 
contains, 29,000 belong to the Eccleſiaſtics. 
Some few Proteſtants live at Bruſſels ; but ſcarce- 
ly dare own themſelves to be ſuch, though the 
Inquiſition was never introduced into the We- 
therlands, The chief manufactures of this city 
are bone- lace and tapeſtry. 

From Bruſſels we embarked on the canal, and 
in five hours came to the village called Little 
Fillebrock, where taking boat upon the Repel, 
we came with a fair wind and tide in two hours 
to Antwerp, which is ſituated in a ſmooth and 
level tract of ground, upon the eaſtern bank 
of the Scheld, in the form of a creſcent, and 
is ſaid to be 3635 geometrical paces in com- 
paſs. The ſtreets are generally large, ſtrait, 
and well paved ; but the houſes are built in a 
manner peculiar to itſelf, half of brick and 
half of wood, with a kind of battlements on 
the top, and very high roofs, which give them 
an antique appearance. The fortifications are 
not ſo much celebrated for their ſtrength as 
their beauty; the ramparts being almoſt every 
where adorned with double rows of trees, which 
in ſummer afford delightful and ſhady walks. 
The citadel, however, is a ſtrong and regular 
fortreſs. Formerly the ſtatue of the famous 
Duke of Alve in braſs, ſtood in the middle of 
the place of arms in the citadel, in .complete 

armour, 
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armour, but without a head-piece, extending 
his right arm towards the. city, trampling un- 
der his feet a monſter with two heads and fix 
arms. The Scheld, both at Antwerp and two 
leagues above and below it, is very deep and 
broad, which greatly contributed to the flour- 
iſhing ſtate of this city in former times, when 
it had the reputation of being the richeſt, and 3 
moſt frequented port in Europe. The records — i 
of this city mention a certain merchant named 
John Daens, who having lent a million of gold 
to Charles V. afterwards invited that Empe- 
ror to dinner, where after a noble entertain- 
ment, he threw the Emperor's bond into the 
fire, which was of cinnamon. But the face of +» —-} 
affairs 18 now much altered here, for the port 
of Antwerp is without ſhips, and the exchange 
without merchants, though the city has not 
quite loſt its ancient beauty, and there are ſtill 
many rich families left. Antwerp and Lyons 
were indeed once the chief of the Hars towns, 
and in this city was a handſome ſpacious edi- 
fice, called the Zafterling's houſe. 

The bourſe or exchange of Antwerp is go 
feet long and 70 broad, including the breadth 
of the porticos that ſurround it on all ſides. 
It was firſt built in 1531, and got the name of 
bourſe from a houſe, which ſtood in the ſame 

place, that had an eſcutcheon with three 
purſes upon it; whence they ſay that the public 
place where merchants meet, have ſince re- 
tained the name of bourſe. The town-houſe 

of Antaverp is alſo a noble ſtructure. 
When I was firſt at Antaverp, I was much 
E 3 ſur- 
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ſurprized at the magniſicence of its churches, 
eſpecially of that belonging to the Jeſuits, 
where nothing 1s ſeen but curious marble, and 
excellent pictures. But I afterwards found 
them infinitely ſurpaſſed by a hundred churches, 
in Italy. However, though the 7talians have 
their domes and towers ſeparate from the bo- 
dies of the churches, they cannot boaſt of ſuch 
Pyramids, as the ſteeple of Antwerp cathedral, 


which has 33 hells, and 1s 420 feet high, ap- 


proaching pretty nearly to that of Straſburgb, 
and is more finely wrought. | 
At about 3o paces diſtance from this church, 
1s a well, the iron branches of which whereon 
the pulley hangs are adorned with foliage work 
wrought by a famous ſmith, named Qintin 


- Methys, who being in love with a painter's 


daughter, would have made her his wife; but 
notwithſtanding his being in good circum- 
ſtances, the painter abſolutely refuſed to marry 
his daughter to a blackſmith. Upon which the 
ſmith laid aſide his hammer, and taking up the 
pencil, became one of the beſt maſters of Au- 


«vers, and had the young woman as the reward 


of his ingenuity. | 
The water of the Scheld near Antaverp is brack- 


iſh, and as the fountains of the city could not 
ſupply the brewhouſes with a ſufficient quan- 


tity of water, they were forced to bring ano- 
ther ſupply by a canal, which emptying itſelf 
into a large ciſtern, is from thence raiſed by an 
engine into a baſon, from which it is conveyed 
by forty pipes to the fame number of brew- 


houfes. 
Ghent 
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Ghent is a large, pleaſant, and neat city, It 
enjoys the benefit of an excellent air and con- 
venient ſituation, and receives no ſmall advan- 
tage from its neighbourhood to the Scheld and 
the Lys. Upon the bridge built over the latter 
Rand two braſs ſtatues, repreſenting a man feady 
to cut off the head of another. The ſame figures 
are alſo painted in the town-houſe. The ſtory 
of which 1s thus related : A father and ſon 
being both condemned to death, a pardon was 
afterwards offered to either of them that would 
be the other's executioner, After a long con- 
teſt, the father prevailed upon the ſon to ſave 
his own life, by taking away his: but juſt as 
the ſon was ready to give the fatal blow, the 
blade either broke in the air, or flew out of the 
handle, which being conſidered as a moſt fin- 
gular inſtance of the interpoſition of provi- 
dence, they were both pardoned. 

The ancient ſtructure, known by the name 
of the Prince's court, was formerly the palace 
of the Counts of Flanders. Here they ſhewed 
us the chamber where Charles V. was born, 
which was ſo little, that it would ſcarce hold 
a bed, notwithſtanding which, an ancient in- 
ſcription to be ſeen here proves, beyond con- 
tradition, that this was certainly the place 
where that great Prince firſt ſaw the light. The 
cathedral is a vaſt pile of building dedicated to 
St. Bewon. 

Leaving Ghent, we paſſed along the canal to 
Bruges, a very large and handſome city ; for 
though it is of leſs extent than Ghent, yet it is 
much more populous, and its heuſes more 
uni- 
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uniform. Ships of 500 tons may come up to 
the city by the canal; but Holland has drawn 
the trade from thence, as well as from Ant- 
*werp. The town-houſe, water-houſe, and mar- 
ket-place; the epiſcopal palace, the cathedral, 
the colleges of the four nations of Flanders, the 
Jeſuits 3 and the magnificent tombs in 
the collegiate church of our Lady, are all very 
fine and worth the obſervation of a traveller. 
The order of the Golden Fleece was inſtituted 
— Philip the good Duke of Burgundy in 1430. 
h 


ere are various opinions, in relation to its in- 


ſtitution, but the moſt probable opinion is, that 
this Prince was induced to create this order from 
the great increaſe of his revenue by the impor- 
tation of Engliſb wool. | 
At Bruges embarking again on the canal, we 
came in three hours to Oftend, and proceeded 
from thence to Newport, which put an end to 
our travels ; theſe had been extremely agree- 
able, and unimbittered with any accidents, 
notwithſtanding which, we found the higheſt 
ſatisfaCtion on our return home. 
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ITALY and SWISSERLAND, 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE remarks Mr. Aadiſon has publiſhed 

on Italy, have hitherto heen rather con- 
ſidered as a commentary on the ancient Latin 
poets and hiſtorians, than as a ſeries of remarks 
on the countries through which he paſſed. In 
this work, Mr. Aadiſon will appear as an in- 
genious, wiſe and learned traveller, who makes 
the moſt entertaining obſervations on what falls 
within his notice, and whatever be deſcribes, 
he every where pleaſes and inſtructs. We ſhall 
here, as in Mr. Mi/in's Travels, —_— 
ome 
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ſome of Mr. Key/ler*s obſervations, and to di- 
ftinguiſh them from thoſe of Mr. Addiſon, ſhall 
encloſe them in crotchets, thus []. 
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Our Author ſails from Marſeilles, and arrives at 
Caſſis. The adjacent Country deſcribed. He 
proceeds to St. Rhemo ; from thence to Mona- 
cho, and at length arrives at Genoa : /ome 
Account of that City aud its Inhabitants. Our 
Author proceeds by Land to Pavia, and at length 

. arrives at Milan. An Account of the moſt re- 
markable Curiofities of that City, and a Com- 
pariſon between the Manners of the French and 
Italians, | 


Set out from Mar/:llzs on the 12th of De- 
cember, 1699, in a tartane for Genoa, and 
late the ſame night arrived at Caſſis, a ſmall 
French port; where, to my great ſurprize, not- 
withſtanding its being the depth of winter, I 
obſerved all the mountains round the town 
covered with green olive- trees, or adorned with 
beautiful gardens, which afforded a variety of 
2 proſpects; the moſt uncultivated of 
em produce myrtle, balm, roſemary, laven- 
der, and wild thyme; and I was here ſhewn at 
a diſtance, deſarts rendered famous by the pen- 
nance of Mary Magdalene ; who, after her ar- 
rival with 7e/eph of Arimathea, and Lazarus at 


ol 


Marfeilles, 


h 
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Marfeilles, is faid to have wept away the reſt of 


her life among theſe ſolitary mountains and 


rocks, which here afford a moſt romantic, 


ſcene. 

We continued our voyage the next day, till 
we were forced by contrary winds into the port 
of St. Rhemo, a pretty town in the territories of 
Genoa, The front to the ſea is ſmall, but there 
are a great number of houſes built behind up 
the ſide of a mountain, to avoid the ſea winds 
and vaponrs. Here were ſeveral perſons who 
had nothing over their ſhoulders but their ſhirts, 
without complaining of the cold, and were 
not the poorer ſort free from the greateſt in- 


conveniences that attend thoſe. of the northern 


nations, the extreme miſery and poverty in 
moſt of the Italian governments would be in- 
ſupportable. Near this city there are many 
plantations of palm-trees, which are not to be 
found in other parts of 1/aly. 6 

Sailing from thence, we ſteered directly for 
Genoa, with a fair wind that carried us ſtrait 


into the Sulph, which is remarkable for tem- 


ſts and ſcarcity of fiſh, © We were forced to 
ie here two days, and the Captain appre- 
hended his ſhip to be in ſuch danger, that he 
fell upon his knees and confeſſed himſelf to a 
Capuchin who was on board; but at laſt taking 
the advantage of a fide wind, we were driven 
back in a few hours as far as Monacho, which 
has a ſpacious harbour ſheltered on rhe weſt 
and north by a range of rocks; but the ſhips 
are expoſed to the ſouth winds. The town of 
Monacho now ſtands on a promontory, where 

2" M0 was 
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was formerly the temple of Hercules Monæchus, 
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from which this ſmall principality takes its 
name. 

In the dominions of the Prince of Menacho 
there are only three towns, the chief of which 1s 
ſituated on a rock that runs out into the ſea, 
and is ſtrongly fortified by nature. It was for- 
merly under the protection of the Spaniards ; | 
but the natives driving out the Sauiſb garriſon, | 
received a French one, which at this time con- 
ſiſted of 500 men, and was paid and officered 
by the French King. The palace has hand- 
ſome apartments, that are hung with pictures 
of the moſt celebrated beauties in the court of 
France. 

We next took a ſmall boat, and proceeded 
ſlowly along the ſea- ſnore, in order in this man- 
ner to reach the city of Genoa; but finding the 
ſea too rough at Savona, we made the beſt of 
our way by land, and proceeded over rugged 
mountains and precipices, through a road much 
more difficult than that over mount Cennis. 

The Genoęſe, like the old Ligurians, are eſteem- 
ed extremely artful, and addicted to knaviſh 
cunning ; they are more induſtrious and enured 
to hardſhips than the reſt of the Laliam; and 
while the barrenneſs of their country continues, 
there is no wonder that the manners of the in- 
habitants are the ſame, ſince nothing renders 
men ſharper than want. The Genoefe, ſays 
* the Lalian proverb, have a ſea without fiſh, 
„land without trees, and men without faith.“ 

On both fides of Genoa are many beautiful 
palaces, which, to thoſe who ſail by it, ns 
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the town appear much longer than it is. The 


city itſelf has the nobleſt appearance of any 
in the world. Moſt of the houſes being paint- 
ed on the outſide, look remarkably gay and 
lively, and they are, beſides, eſteemed the 
higheſt in Europe. The new ſtreet is a double 
range of palaces from one end to the other, 
built with extraordinary mag nificence and fit for 
the greateſt Princes. I cannot, however, be re- 
conciled to the manner in which ſeveral of their 
houſes are painted: indeed, figures, hiſtorical 
pieces, and perſpectives are very ornamental 
when drawn on walls, that would otherwiſe 
appear too naked and uniform; but inſtead 
of theſe, the front of a palace is often covered 
with painted pillars of different orders, 'which 
only ſhew, that there is ſomething wanting, 
and that the palace, which, without theſe coun- 
terfeit pillars would be beautiful in its kind, 
might have been more perfect by the addition 
of ſuch as are real. | 
At the diſtance of a 'mile from Genoa is the 
Villa Imperiale, the front of which, without 
having any thing of this paint, conſiſts of a 


Doric and a Corinthian row of pillars, and is 


much the handſomeſt of any I ſaw there. The 


Duke of Doria's palace has the beſt outſide of 
any in Genea, as that of Durazzo is the beſt 


furniſhed within. In the firit of theſe there is 


one room hung with tapeſtry, in which are 
wrought the figures of the great perſons pro - 
duced by that family; and perhaps there is not 


a houſe in Europe, that can ſhew a longer line 


of heroes, who have acted for the good of 


Vor. XIX. F their 


but the ſtate of Genoa being very poor, though 
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their country. A ſtatue is erected to Andrew 
Doria“, at the entrance of the Doge's palace, 
with the glorious title of Deliverer of the Com- 
monwealth, and one of his family has another 
that calls him Its Preſerver. In theDoge's palace 
are the rooms where the great and little council, 
with the two colleges, hold their aſſemblies ; 


ſeveral of its members are extremely rich, in- 


finitely more ſplendor and magnificence may 


be obſerved in the houſes of particular perſons, 
than in thoſe that belong to the public. But 
in moſt of the ſtates of Europe, the people 
ſhew the extreameſt marks of poverty, while the 
governors live in the greateſt magnificence. 
The churches are here very fine, particularly 
that of the Arnunciation, which makes a moſt 
beautiful appearance on the inſide; all but one 
corner of it being covered with ſtatues, paint- 
ings, and gildings. Nong n | 
Nothing is more remarkable in the govern- 
ment of Genoa than the bank of St. George, 
which is formed of ſuch branches of the re- 
venues as have been appropriated to the diſ- 
charging of ſeveral ſums that have been borrow- 
ed from private perſons, during the exigencies 
of the commonwealth ; and whatever incon- 


veniences the ſtate has laboured under, they 


have never alienated any part of theſe revenues 
to other uſes, The adminiſtration of this bank 


* Andrew Doria was one of the greateſt Admi- 
rals and Generals of his time, and particularly di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf in the year 1528, by freeing his 
country from the tyranny of the French and Spa- 
niards, and ſettling their government in the preſent 
form, Es LS 
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is for life, and partly in the hands of the prin- 
cipal citizens, which gives them a great autho- 
rity in the ſlate. Thus, though this bank is 
generally thought the greateſt load on the Ge- 
nogſe, it diſtributes the power among particular 
members of the republic, and is no ſmall check 
upon the Ariſtocracy; this may be one reaſon 
why the Genoe/e Senate behave with greater 
moderation towards their ſubjects than the Ve- 

actians. | | 
Happy would it have been for the republic 
of Genoa, had ſhe followed the example of her 
ſiſter of Venice, in not allowing her nobles to 
purchaſe lands or houſes in the dominions of a 
foreign Prince; for at preſent the greateſt 
among the Genoeſe are, in part, ſubjects to 
another crown, on account of their eſtates 
which lie in the kingdom of Maple, whoſe 
Sovereign taxes them very high, and is always 
ſo ſenſible of the advantages this gives him 
over the republic, that he will never ſuffer a 
Neapolitan to purchaſe the lands of the Genoe/+. 
This has rendered them under the neceſſity of 
being in the intereſt of the French, and they 
would probably continue ſo, though all the 
other ſtates of Italy entered into a league againſt 
them. It is eaſy for thoſe powers who are 
Rrong at ſea, to bring them to what terms 
they pleaſe; for having but very little arable 
land, they are obliged to fetch all their corn 
from Naples, Sicily, and other foreign countries. 
Their fleet, which once gained ſuch a number 
of victories over the Saracens, Piſans, Venetians, 
Turks and Spaniards; that made them maſters 
F 2 of 
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of Malta, Leſbos, Crete, Negropont, Sardinia, 
Majorca and Minorca ; that ſettled oy 6 in 
Achaia, Theodoſia, Smyrna, Stio, and ſeveral 
towns on the eaſtern confines of Europe, is now 
reduced to fix gallies. On their* making an 
addition of only four new ones, the French 
. fp his orders to forbid it, telling the 
republic, that he knew very well, how many 
they had occaſion for. This little fleet ſerves 
only to fetch them corn and wine, and in the 
ſummer-ſeaſon to give the ladies an airing. 
The republic of Genoa adorns its Doge with 
a crown and ſceptre, on account of the con- 
queſſ of Corſica, which had formerly a Saracen 
King; but though this gives their Ambaſſadors 
a more honourable reception at ſome foreign 
courts, it may teach the people to have a mean 
opinion of their own form of government, and 


is a tacit acknowledgement, that monarchy is 


the more- honourable. On the contrary, the 
old Romans practiſed a very barbarous kind of 
politics to inſpire a contempt of Kings, whom 
they treated with the utmoſt infamy, and drag- 
ged at the wheels of their triumphal chariots *. 

From Genoa I took a chaiſe for Milan, and by 
the way ſtopped at Pavia, once the metropolis 
of a kingdom, though now a poor town. LI 
there ſaw a convent of Auſtin Monks, who 
about three years before pretended to have 
found the body of the Saint, by whoſe name 
their order is diſtinguiſhed.” In a corner of 


* See other particulars relating to this oity in 
Miſſon's Travels, Chap. X. 
ONE 
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ene of the cloiſters of this convent are buried 
Sir Richard de la Poole, who took upon himſelf 
the title of Duke of Sufo/k, and the Duke of 
Lorrain, who where both killed in the famous 
battle of Pavia. A monument is erected to 
them by Charles Parker an Engliſh Eccleſiaſtic, 
who was himſelt interred in the ſame place. 

In this city is an univerſity of ſeven colleges, 
one of which called the college of Borromeo, is 
a very large and neat edifce. There is likewiſe 
an equeſtrian ſtatue in braſs of Marcus Antoninus, 
which the people of the place call Charles V. 
and ſome learned men Conſtantine the great. 


Pawia is the Ticinum of the ancients, which 


was ſo named from the river Ticinus, now called 
the Ten. This river falls into the Po, and is 
exceſſively rapid. Biſhop Burnet ſays, that with 
the help of one rower, he ran down with the 
ſtream thirty miles in an hour, 

Between Pavia and Milan I ſaw a convent of 
Carthuſians, which is a very ſpacious beauti- 
ful edifice, and their church, though a Gothic 
ſtructure is extremely fine and curiouſly adorned. 

I could not ſtay long in Milan, without 
viſiting the great church, of which I had heard 
the higheſt commendations; but was much 
deceived in my expectations at my firſt entering 
it, for I then ſaw only the front which was 
not half finiſhed, and the inſide was ſo ſmut- 
ted with duſt and the ſmoke of lamps, that 
that neither the filvcr, the braſs work nor the 
marble appeared to advantage. This vaſt 
Gothic ſtructure is all of marble, except the 
roof, which would have been built of the _ 
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ſubſtance with the reſt, had not its weight 
rendered it improper for that part of the build- 
ing. The outſide of the church appears much 
whiter and freſher than the inſide, from' its 
being often waſhed with rain ; this renders the 
marble more beautiful and unſallied, than in 
thoſe parts that are not at all expoſed to the 
weather. It 1s oe ng ſaid that there are 
11,000 ſtatues about the church; but they 
reckon into the account every particular figure 
in the hiſtory pieces, and the ſmall images that 
make up the equipage of thoſe that are la 

There are indeed a prodigious multitude of 
ſuch as are bigger than the life ; I reckoned 
above 250 on the outſide of the church, though 


1 only told three ſides of it, and theſe were not 


half ſo thick ſet as was then intended. The 


ſtatues are all of marble, and generally well 


cut; but the moſt valuable is a Saint Barthsls- 
mew new flead, with his ſkin hanging over his 
ſhoulders, This is eſteemed worth its weight 
in gold. 5 Ee, 

Juſt before the entrance of the choir, is a 
little ſubteraneous chapel dedicated to St. 
Charles Borromeo, where his body, in epiſcopal 
robes, is ſeen lying upon the altar in a ſhrine 
of rock cryſtal. His chapel is adorned with 
abundance of filver work. He was but 22 

s of age when he was choſen Archbiſhop 


7 
of Milan, and 46 at his death; but made ſuch 


pu uſe of his time by his charity and muni- 
cence, that his countrymen bleſs his memory, 
which is ſtil] freſh among them. He was can- 
nonized about 100 years before, and if. this 

oo a honour 
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honour was ever due-to any man, ſuch public 
ſpirited virtues ſurely lay a juſter claim ro it, 
than a ſour retreat from mankind ; a ſet of 
chimerical viſions, or whimſical penances, the 
uſual qualifications of Roman Saints. 

The great church of Milan has two noble 

Ipits of braſs, each of which incircles a 
large pillar like a gallery, and is ſupported by 
huge figures of the ſame metal. The hiſtory 
of our Saviour, or rather of the bleſſed Virgin; 
(for it begins with her birth and ends with her 
coronation in heaven, while that of onr Sa- 
viour only comes in by way of epiſode) is fine- 
ly cut in marble by Andrew Biffy. The church is 
alſo very rich in relics, which run up as high 
as Daniel, Jonas, and Abraham ; among the reſt, 
they ſhew a fragment of our countryman 
Becket, and indeed there are but few treaſuries 
of relics in /:aly, that have not a tooth or bone 


of this ſuppoſed Saint. It would be an endleſs 


taſk to reckon up the riches in filver, gold and 
precious ſtones that are amaſſed together in 
this and ſeveral other churches of Milan. 

In this city there are ſaid to be 60 convents 
of women, 80 of men, and 200 churches. 
At the Cz/e/tines is a picture in freſco of the 
marriage of Cana, which is very much eſteemed, 
but the painter has pat fix fingers to the hand 
of one of the figures. There is ſhewn the 
gates of the church that St. Ambro/e ſhut againſt 
the Emperor Theodefrus, for his barbarouſly 
maſlacring the inhabitants of The/alonica ; and 
out of theſe gates ſeveral have picked fplinters 
of wood for relics. . There is a ſmall chapel 

| ; lately 
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lately rebuilt, where the ſame Saint is ſaid to 
have baptized St. Auſtin, and an inſcription 
upon the wall ſays, that it was in this chapel, 
and on this occaſion, that he firſt ſung his 
Te Deum, and that his great convert anſwered 
him verſe by verſe. In one of the churches 
is a pulpit and confeſſional, very finely inlaid 
with lapis lazuli, and ſeveral kinds of marble 
by a father of the convent ; and indeed there 
are often found particular members of con- 
vents, who have excellent mechanical geniuſes, 
and divert themſelves at their leiſure hours with 
painting, ſculpture, architecture and other arts. 
In the Ambrofian library is ſhewn the Italian 
genius ; for they have ſpent more money on 
pictures than on books; but among the heads 
of ſeveral learned men, there is no Engliſbman 
to be met with except Biſhop Fier, whom Henry 

VIII. cauſed co be beheaded for not ownin 
his ſupremacy. Books are indeed the lealt 
part of the furniture which people uſually go 
to ſee in an Italian library; for theſe are gene- 
rally ſet of, after the example of the old 
Greeks and Romans, with pictures, ſtatues, 

and other ornaments, where they can affor 

them. | 
In an apartment behind the library are ſeve- 
ral rarities often mentioned by travellers, as a 
head of Titian by his own hand; Brugeal's 
Elements, an ancient Latin manuſcript of Jeſe- 
phus, and another of Leonardus Vincius, which 
King Fames I. could not procure, though he 
offered to give 3000 Spaniſh piſtoles for it. 
Settala's cabinet 1s always ſhewn to ſtrangers 
among 
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among the curioſities of Milan among theſe 
is a piece of cryſtal that incloſes a couple off. 
drops, which when ſhaken look like water, 
though perhaps they are nothing more than 
bubbles of air. Such a rarity as this is ſhewn 
at Vendome in France, which they there pretend 
15 a tear that our Saviour ſhed over Lazarus, 
and was gathered up by an Angel, who put it 
in a little cryſtal vial, and made a preſent of 
it to Mary Magdalene; and Claudian has cele- 
brated another curioſity of the ſame kind. p 

The citadel of Milan is eſteemed by the 
Italians a very ſtrong fort, it formerly held out 
after the conqueſt of the reſt. of the dutchy, 
and its Governor 1s independant on the Go- 
vernor of Milan. 

At the diſtance of two miles from Milan, 
there ſtands a building that would have been a 
maſter- piece in its kind, had it been deſigned by 
the architect for an artificial echo; upon a 
piſtol's being diſcharged, the ſound return- 
ed upon us above 56 times, though the air 
was very foggy. The firſt repetitions follow 
very thick; but are heard more diſtinctly in 
proportion as they decay. They are cauſed by 
two parallel walls which beat the ſound back 
on each other, till the undulation is quite worn 
out, like the ſeveral refte&ions of the image 
from two oppoſite looking glaſſes. | 
[The city contains many other churches richly 
adorned, and abounding in relics. But what 
appears very ſingular, both here and in ot her 
churches in the Mſilaneſe, the entrances arecrowd- - 
ed with old women ſpinning, or buſy about 
| =, {omg 
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ſome other employment: but as they do not 
beg, they poſſibly conceive it to be a work of 
merit, to ſpend the whole day as it were in the 
houfe of God.] | | 

The ſtate of Milan reſembles a vaſt garden 
ſurrounded by a noble mound of rocks and 
mountains; and, indeed, if a man conſi- 
ders the face of /aly in general, he would be 
apt toconclude, that nature had laid it out into 
that variety of ſtates and governments that are 
found in it; for the Als at one end, and the 
long range of Appenines that paſſes through the 
body of it, branch out on all ſides into different 
diviſions, that ſerve as ſo many natural bounda- 
ries and fortifications to the little territories that 
lie among them. We accordingly find the 
whole country cut into à multitude of particu- 
Jar kingdoms and commonwealths, in the oldeft 
accounts we have of it, till the power of the 
Romans, like a torrent that overflows its banks, 
bore down all before it, and ſpread into its 
remoted corners, But this exorbitant power 
becoming unable to ſupport itſelf, the govern- 
ment of Italy became again broken into ſuch a 
variety of ſubdiviſions, as are pointed out by 
the ſituation of the country. 

In this and in ſeveral other of the 7talian 
courts, many fall in with the dreſs and carriage 
of the French; but the people have, however, 
a kind of aukwardneſs, which diſcovers that 
the airs they give themſelves are not natural. 
It is indeed very ſurprizing, there ſhould be 
ſuch a diverſity of manners where there is ſo 


ſmall a difference in the air and climate. The 
French 
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French are always open, familiar and talkative; 

while the Jtaliam, on the contrary, are ſtiff, . 
ceremonious and reſerved. In France a gaiety 
and ſprightlineſs of behaviour is eſteemed a 
compliment; but the 1talians, notwithſtand- 
ing their natural fierineſs of temper, always . 
affect to appear ſober and ſedate ; fo that one 
ſometimes meets young men walking thro? the 
ftreets with ſpectacles on their noſes, that they 
may be thought to have impaired their fight 
by cloſe ſtudy, and to appear more grave and 
judicious than their neighbours. This dif- 

ference of manners chiefly proceeds from dif- 

ference of education. It is uſual in France to 
bring their children into company, and to en- 
courage, from their infancy, a kind of for- 
wardneſs and aſſurance. They apply them- 
ſelves more univerſally to their exerciſes than 
any other nation, and a young gentleman is 
ſeldom ſeen, that does not fence, dance and 
ride in ſome tolerable perſection; which not 
only gives them a free and eaſy carriage, but 
has kind of mechanical operation on the mind, 
by keeping the animal ſpirits always awake 
and in motion. But what moſt contributes to 
this light and airy humour is the free conver- 
ſation allowed them with their women, which 
gives them a certain vivacity of temper, and 
makes them endeavour after ſuch a behaviour 
as is moſt agreeable to that ſex. On the con- 
trary, the /talians being excluded from making 
their court this way, endeavour to recommend 
themſelves to thoſe with whom they converſe, + 
by.their gravity and wiſlom, In Spain, _ 

ore, 
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fore, where there are fewer liberties of this 
nature allowed, there is ſomething ſtill more 
ſerious and compoſed in the manners of the 
inhabitants. 


CHAP, II. 


Our Author proceeds to Verona, and from thence to 
Padua; after which he wifits Venice. Some 
Account of theſe Cities. 


Travelled from Milan, through a very plea- 
1 fant country to Bre/cia, which is famous for 
its 1ron-works. The town and province, have a 
freer acceſs to the Senate of Venice; and have 
their injuries ſooner redreſſed, than any other 
part of their dominions; and having always a 
mild and prudent Governor, live much more 
happily than their fellow ſubjects. For as they 
were once a part of the Mz/anz/e, and are now 
on its frontiers, the Venetians are afraid of ex- 
aſperating them, by laying on them the ſame 
load of taxes as on the other provinces, for 
fear of a revolt. | 
A ſmall day's journey brought me to Verona, 
after having paſſed by the Jake Benacus, now 
called Lago di Garda, which is 35 miles in 
length, and twelve in breadth, and was at this 
time extremely rough with tempeſts; for this 
lake perfectly reſembles a ſea, when worked up 
by florms. | 
5 The 
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The river Adige runs through Verona, and is 
the only great river in Lombardy, that does not 
fall into the Po. At Verona is to be ſeen a 
famous amphitheatre, which, with a few mo- 
dern reparations, has all the ſeats intire. There 
is ſomething very noble in it, thouga the high 
walls and corridors with which 1t was ſur- 
rounded, are almoſt intirely ruined, and the 
area is quite filled up to the lower ſeat, though 
it was formerly ſo deep, as to let the ſpectators 
ſee in ſafety, the combats of the wild beaſts, 
and pladiators. There are ſome other anti- 
quities in Verona, the principal of which is the 
ruins of a triumphal arch erected to Flami- 
aus. ö : 

I had not yet ſeen any gardens in Haly worth 
notice; for the Ialians fall as far ſhort of the 
French in this particular, as they excel them 
in their palaces. However, it muſt be ſaid to 
the honour of the /talians, that the French took 


from them, the firſt plans both of their gar- 


dens and their water-works, ſo that their ſur- 
paſſing them at preſent, is rather to be attri- 
buted to the greatneſs of their riches, than the 
excellence of their taſte. | 
Among the churches of Verona, that of St. 
George is the handſomeſt. Its chief ornament 
is the martyrdom of that Saint, drawn by Paul 
Jerongſe. A ſtranger is always ſhewn the tomb 
of Pope Lucius, who lies buried in the dome. 
From Verena to Padua, I travelled through 
a very pleaſant country, planted thick with 
rows of white mulberry- trees, whoſe leaves 
furniſh food for great quantities of filk-worms, 
Vor. XIX. while 
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» while the ſwine and poultry, conſume the 


fruit. The trees themſelves ſerve at the ſame 
time as ſo many props for their vines, which 
extend all along like garlands, from tree to 
tree, and between the ſeveral ranges lie fields 
of corn, 'which in theſe warm countries ripens 
much better among the mulberry ſhades, than 


if it were expoſed to the open ſun, I arrived 


ſo late at Vicenza, that I had not time to take 
a full view of the place, and the next day 
brought me to Padua. - 

St. Anthony, who lived about 500 years be- 
fore this time, is the great Saint to whom: the 
people of this laſt city pay their devotions, He 
ies buried in a church, that is at preſent de- 
dicated' to him, though it was formerly -con- 
ſecrated to the Bleſſed Virgin. It is extremely 
magnificent, and very richly adorned, and *tis 
remarkable, that there are narrow clifts in the 
monument that ſtands over him, where good 
Catbalics rub their beads, and ſmell his bones, 
which they ſay have a natural. perfume ;- and 
indeed the ſmell is very like that of apoplectic 
balſam; and what would make one ſuſpect, 
that the marble is rubbed with it, is its being 
obſerved, that the ſcent is ſtronger in the morn- 
ing, than at night. A great number of pic- 
tures and inſcriptions are hung up by his vo- 
taries, in ſeveral parts of the church, For 
thoſe who are in any ſignal danger implore his 


aid, and if they come off ſafe, call their deli- 


verance a miracle, and perhaps hang up a de- 
ſoription or picture of it in the church, a 
cuſtom that Leh the beauty of ſeveral of the 
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Romiſh churches, and often cauſes the walls 
to be covered with impertinent inſcriptions, 
wretched daubings, and hands, legs, and arms, 
of wax. | ? 

The church of St. 7u/tina deſigned by Pal- 
ladio is a handſome, luminous, and diſencum- 
bered building, and is<ſteemed by many artiſts, 
one of the fineſt works in Traly. The long 
nave conſiſts of a row of five cupolas, the croſs 
one has on each fide a fingle cupola, deeper 
and broader than the others; and over the al- 
tar is a piece performed by Paul Yeroneſe, re- 
preſenting the martyrdom of St. Juſfina. 

The univerfity of Padua, is much more re- 


gular than it was formerly, though it is not 


yet ſafe walking the ſtreets after ſun-ſet. In 
the great town-hall of the city ſtands a ſtone 
ſuperſcribed Lapis YVituperii, and any debtor 
who will ſwear he is not worth five pounds, 


oy 


* 


and 1s ſet by the bailiffs thrice, with his bare 


buttocks on this ſtone, in a full hall, clears 
himſelf of any farther proſecution from his 
creditors. But this is a puniſhment that no- 
— has ſubmitted to for twenty-four years 
paſt. | 
At Padua there is a manufactory of cloth, 
which has brought very great revenues into 
the republic; but the Exgliſb have not only 
gained upon the Yenetians in the Levant, which 
uſed chiefly to be ſupplied from this manu- 
factory, but have great quantities of their cloth 
in Venice itſelf, Few of the nobility wearing 
any other ſort, though the magiſtrate of the 
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mps is obliged by his office to ſee that no- 
Feds wears the cloth of a foreign country. 
From Padua I went down the river Brent in 
j the ordinary ferry, which brought me in a 
= A gay's time to Venice. Having frequently heard 
W this city repreſented as one of the moſt de- 
fenſible cities in the world, I took care to in- 
form myſelf of the particulars in which its 
ſtrength conſiſts, which I found, is chiefly ow- 
ing to its advantageous ſituation, for though it 
has neither rocks nor fortifications, it is per- 
' haps the moſt impregnable town in Europe. It 
ſtands at leaſt four miles from any part of the 
main land, and the ſhallows that he about it 
are never frozen hard enough'to bring over an 
army from the land- ſide, and on that expoſed 
to the Aariatic, the entrance is ſo difficult, that 
they have been obliged to mark it out with 
ſeveral ſtakes driven into the ground, which 
they would cut upon the firſt approach of an 
enemy's fleet. For this reaſon the little iſlands 
that lie at the entrance, are not fortified to the 
beſt advantage; though theſe might very ea- 
Gly be made to command all the paſſes that 
lead to the city from the Adriatic ; nor could an 
ordinary fleet with bomb veſſels hope to ſuc- 
ceed againſt a place that has always in its 
arſenal a confiderable number of men of war 
and gallies, ready to put to ſea on a very ſhort 
warning. If therefore we would ſuppoſe them 
blocked up on all fides, by a power too ſtrong 
for them both by ſea and ay © they would be 
able to defend themſelves againſt every thing, 
but famine, and even this would be great] 
mitl-» 
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mitigated by the vaſt quantities of fiſh, with 
which their ſeas abound, and that may be taken 
up in the midft of their very ſtreets ; which is 
fuch a natural magazine, as few other cities 
can boaſt. | 
Our writers of voyages repreſent this city 
as being in great danger of being left, within 
an age or two on the Terra Firma, from the 
ſea's inſenſibly ſhrinking from it, and retiring 
into its channel, But the ſea ariſes as high as 
ever, though the ſand it brings along with it 
15 apt to choak up the ſhallows; and they are 
in no danger of loſing the benefit of their fitu- 
ation, while they are at the expence of remov- 
ing theſe banks of ſand and mud ; indeed they 
are at a preat charge in keeping the deep chan- 
nels free and open. 
The city is conveniently ſeated for com- 
merce, and in its neighbouring territories it 
has ſeveral navigable rivers, that run up into 
the heart of Italy, by which they might ſup- 
ply many countries with fiſh, and other com- 
modities ; and befides they have the greateſt 
opportunities of carrying on a trade to each 
fide of the Adriatic, and to the Levant : but 
notwithſtrading theſe advantages, their trade 
is far from being in a flouriſhing condition ; 
and there are high duties laid on merchandize : 
Their nobles think it beneath them to engage 
in traffic; Their merchants who are grown 
rich, buy the honour of nobility, and gene- 
rally give over trade: Their manufactures 
are ſilk, cloth and glaſs, which were formerly 
the beſt in Europe, and are now excelled by 
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thoſe of other countries : They are tenacious 
of their old laws and cuſtoms, while a trading 
nation ſhould be always making new changes, 
as different emergencies ariſe. 
At-a diſtance, Venice reſembles a great town 
» half floated by a deluge. It is every where 
croſſed by canals, ſo that a perſon may go to 
; = of the houſes, either by land or water, 
his is a very great convenience to the inha- 
bitants ; for at Venice a gondola with two oars 
is as magnificent as a coach and fix with a 
large equipage in other countries. It beſides 
makes all other carriages extremely cheap. 
The ſtreets are generally paved with free-ftone 
or brick, and always kept very neat, for no 
carriage is permitted to paſs through them, 
„There is an innumerable multitude of very 
handſome bridges all of one arch, and without 
any fence on either ſide, which would be a 
very great inconvenience to a city of leſs ſo- 
briety. It is indeed ſurprizing that the Vene- 
tian ſhould be fo little addicted to drinking, 
© Fince they are in a moiſt air, and a moderate 
climate, and have no ſuch diverſions as riding, 
Hunting, walking, bowling, and the like exer- 
eiſes, to employ them without doors: but the 
"nobles are not to \ converſe too much with 
rangers, and are therefore in no danger of 
learning it from them, and they are commonly 
to diſtraſtful of each other, to allow of the 
freedoms uſed over the bottle. x 
In Venice there are many noble palaces; but 
their furniture is not commonly very rich, it 


wie except the pictures, which are more nume- 
rous 
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rous here, than in any other place in Europe, and 
done by the beſt maſters of the Lombard ſchool, 
as Titian, Paul Feroneſe, and Tintoret. The 
rooms are generally hung with gilt leather, 
which, on extraordinary occaſions, they cover 
with tapeſtry, and hangings of greater value, 
The flooring 1s formed of a kind of red plaſter 
made of bricks ground to powder, and worked 
into mortar, and being rubbed with oil, form 
a ſmooth ſhining, and beautiful ſurface. Theſe 
particularities are principally owing to the moi- 
fture of the air, which would have an ill ef- 
fect on other kinds of furniture, as is too vi- 
ſibly ſeen in many of their fineft pictures. 
The arſenal of Venice is an iſland of about 
three miles in compaſs, which contains all their 
ſtores and proviſions for war that are not actually 
employed. There are docks for their men of 
war and galleys, as well as workhouſes for all 
preparations both by ſea and land. The build- 
ing, in which the arms are depoſited, makes a 
great ſhew, and about 100 years ago was a 
very extraordinary place, but great part of its 
furniture is now grown uſeleſs. There ſeemed 
to be near as many ſmts of armour as there are 
guns, many of the ſwords are old faſhioned and 
unwieldy, and the fire arms fitted with locks that 
are not to be compared with thoſe that are now 
in uſe. The Penetians pretend, they could in 
caſe of neceſſity fit out 30 men of war, 100 gal- 
| leys, and 10 galeaſſes: but it is not eaſy to con- 
ceive how they could man half the number. 
The Venetian Senate is one of the wiſeſt 
councils in the world, though according to the 


reports 
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reports of ſeveral who have been well verſed in 
their conſtitution, a great part of their politics 
is founded on maxims, which are far from 
being honourable ; but nothing is more ad- 
mirable than the great ſecreſy that reigns in 
their public councils, If we reckon only the 
ſitting members, the Senate is generally as nu- 
merous as our Houſe of Commons, and yet its 
reſolutions are carried ſo privately, that they 
are ſeldom known till they diſcover themſelves 
in the execution. Not many years ſince they 
had great debates, relating to the puniſh- 
ment of one of their Admirals; and though 
they laſted a month together, and concluded 
in his condemnation, none of his friends, nor 
any of thoſe who had warmly engaged in his 
defence, gave him the leaſt intimation of what 


was paſling againſt him, till he was actually 


ſeized and in the hands of juſtice. Monſieur 
Amelot computes, that in his time there were 
2500 nobles who had voices in the great coun- 


cil; but I was told, that they did not now ex- 


ceed 1500. However, each of theſe think 
themſelves equal at leaſt to the Electors of the 
Empire, and but one degree -below Kings. 
The nobility ſpreads equally through all the 
brothers, and they generally thruſt the females 
of their families into convents, the better to 
preſerve their eſtates. Hence the Yenetian Nuns 
are famous for the liberties they allow them- 


ſelves. They have operas within their own 


walls, and if they are not much miſrepreſent- 


ed, often go out of their, bounds to meet their 
. admirers, | | 
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The great diverſions at Venice during the 
carnival, as well as on other extraordinary oc- 
caſions, is maſking ; for though the Yenetians 
are naturally grave, they love to give into the 
follies and entertainments of ſuch ſeaſons, 
when diſguiſed in a falſe perſonage, and indeed, 
they are under a neceſſity of finding out ſuch 
diverſions as may agree with their ſituation, 
and make them ſome amends for the loſs of 
thoſe pleaſures. which may be met with on the 
continent. Theſe diſguiſes occaſion abundance 
of love adventures, and there is ſomething 
more intriguing in the amours of Venice than in 
thoſe of other countries. Operas are another 
great entertainment at this ſeaſon; but the 
poetry 1s generally as extremely bad as the 
muſic is good. The comedies at Venice, and 
in all other parts of 7aly, are alſo very indiffe- 
rent, and more lewd than thoſe of other coun- 
tries ; for as their poets have no notion of gen- 
tee] comedy, when they have a mind to make 
their audience merry, they fall into the moſt 
filthy double meanings; but no part is general- 
ly ſo wretched as that of the fine gentleman, 

articularly when he converſes with his miſtreſs ; 
or the whole dialogue is then an inſipid mix- 
ture of romance and pedantry. But is is not 
ſurpriſing that the poets of ſo reſerved and 
jealous a nation ſhould fail in ſuch converſa- 
tions on the ſtage, where there are no patterns 
in nature. There are four ſtanding characters 
which regularly enter into every piece that is 
acted. The Doctor, Harlequin, Pantaloon and 
Coviello. The doctor is à complete pedant, 
who 
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who with a deep voice, and mageſterial air, 
breaks in upon converſation ; backs every 
thing he ſays with quotations out of Galen, 
Hippocrates, Plato, Virgil, or any other au- 
thox ; and all anſwers from his companions are 
* conſidered by him as impettinences or inter- 
ruptions. Harlequin's part is made up of ab- 
ſurdities and blunders, he miſtakes one name 
for another, forgets his errand, ſtumbles over 
Queens, and runs his head againſt every poſt 
that ſtands in his way ; and all this 1s attended 
with ſomething ſo comical in his voice and 
geſtures, that a perſon ſenſible of the folly of 
the part, can ſcarcely forbear being pleaſed with 
it. Pantaloon is commonly an old cully, and 
Coviello, .a ſharper. Wy 54 
Among the ſeveral ſhews that are annually 
exhibited, there is one performed on Holy 
» Thurſday, which is peculiar to the Yenetians. 
A ſet of artizans, by the help of ſeveral poles 
laid acroſs each others ſhoulders, build them- 

- ſelves up into a kind of pyramid, ſo that there 
1s ſeen a pile of men in the air of four or five 
rows riſing one above another, and yet the 

- weight is ſo equally diſtributed, that every man 
is able to bear his part of it. The ftories, if 
they may be ſo called, growing leſs. and leſs 
in proportion as they advance higher, till a 
little boy repreſents the poirit of the pyramid, 
who, after Libding thus a ſhort time, leaps 
with great dexterity into the arms of one who 
catches him at the bottom ; and in the ſame 
manner the whole edifice falls to pieces. 'This 


trick was, however, practiſed by the Romans. 
CHAP. 
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Our Author proceeds to Ferrara, Ravenna, and 
Rimini: after which he wiſits the little Republic 
of St. Marini, ahi 7s particularly deſcribed. 


A Pienice I took a bark for Ferrara, and 

in my way obſerved ſeveral mouths of 
the Po which diſcharged themſelves into the 
Adriatic. Ferrara is very large, but extremely 
thin of people: yet, though it has a citadel, 
and is ſurrounded by ſomething like a fortifica- 
tion, it requires more ſoldiers to defend it 
than the Pope has in his whole dominions. 
The ſtreets are extremely beautiful, both on 
account of their length, breadth, and regula» 
rity. The fineſt convent in the place — 
to the Benedictines, who ſhew in the church the 
monument of Arioſto. 

I now proceeded down a branch of the Po 
as far as Alberto, within ten miles of Ravenna. 
All which ſpace is miſerably uncultivated, till 
coming near Ravenna the ſoil is rendered ex- 


- tremely fruitful, and ſhews what a great part 


of the reſt might be, were there hands ſuffi- 
cient to manage it to the beſt advantage. It 
is now very marſhy, and generally overgrown 
with ruſhes on both ſides the river, which. 
made me fancy that it was once floated by the 
ſea, that lies within four miles of it, an opi- 


nion that was confirmed by, ſeeing Ravenna, 
| almoſt 
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almoſt at the ſame diſtance from the Aariatic, 
though it was formerly the moſt famous of all 
the Roman ports, and 1s repreſented by the old 
Geographers, as ſituated among ſhallows and 
marihes. The place ſhewn for the haven is on 
a level with the city, and has probably been 
ſtopped up by the heaps of ſand thrown into it 
by the ſea ; for all the foil on that fide of Ra- 
venna has been inſenſibly left there by the 
ſea's diſcharging itſelf upon it for many ages. 
The remains of the Pharos, which ſtand about 
three miles from the ſea, and two from the 
City, have their foundations covered with earth 
for ſome yards. It was a ſquare tower of about 
12 yards in breadth, as appears from the part 
which yet remains intire ; fo that its height, to 
have preſerved a proportion, mult have been 
very conſiderable. 

On the other ſide of the city, where the ſea 
is ſuppoſed to have formerly flowed, is a little 
church called the Ro:unda, at the entrance of 
which 1s a ſquare piece of marble, that ſhews 
It to have been a little Pagan monument of two 
perſons Who were ſhipwrecked, perhaps in the 
very place where this monument now ſtands. 
The chancel of the church is vaulted with a 
ſingle ſtone four feet in thickneſs, and 114 
in circumference. On the outſide of this cupola 
there ſtood a great tomb of porphyry, and the 
ſtatues of the twelve Apoſtles; but in the war 
carried on in J[taly by Lewis XII. the 
tomb was broken m pieces by a cannon ball, 
and, perhaps, the fame blow made the flaw 
in the cupola, though the inhabitants ſay 
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it was cracked by thunder, that deſtroyed the 


fon of one of their Gothic Princes, who, having 
been foretold what kind of death he was to 
die, took ſhelter under it to ſave himſelf. I 
aſked an Abbot that was in the church, what 
was the name of this Gothic Prince, when after 
a little recollection, he anſwered, he could not 
tell preciſely ; but thought it was one Julius 
Cz/ar . | 12 

In a convent of Theatines, they ſhew a little 
window in the church, through which the 
Holy Ghoſt is ſaid to have entered in the form 
of a dove, and to have ſettled on one of the 
candidates for the biſhoprick. This dove is 
repreſented in the window, and in ſeveral 
other places in the church, and is in great 
reputation all over Tag. 

In the large ſquare of the town ſtands the 
ſtatue of Alexander VII. which is caſt in braſs, 
and 1s in the ſame poſture that is always given 
the figure of a Pope. His arm is extended, as 
if bleſſing the people. | | a 
In another ſquare is placed on a high pillar, 
the ſtatue of the bleſſed Virgin, dreſſed like a 
Queen, with a crown upon her head and a 
fceptre in her hand, for having delivered the 


town from a raging peſtilence. The cuſtom of 


crowning the Virgin Maryis ſo much in faſhion 
among the Italiant, that there is often ſeen in 
their churches a little tinſel crown, or, per- 
haps, a circle of ſtars glued to the canvas over 
the head of the figure, which ſometimes ſpoils 
a good picture. * 
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From Ravenna I proceeded to Rimini, paſſing 
by the way of the Rubicon, now called the Piſa- 
tello, a river that is not ſo very contemptible as 
it is generally repreſented. Rimini has nothing 
modern to boaſt of. Its antiquities are a tri- 
umphal arch raiſed by Angier, which makes a 
noble gate to the town ; the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre ; a marble bridge of five arches, built 
by Auguſtus and Tiberius, and the Sugge/tum, on 
which Julias Cæſar is ſaid to have harrangued 
his army after his having paſſed the Rubicon. 
It is built of hewn ſtone, like the pedeſtal of 
a pillar ; but ſomething higher than ordinary, 
and 1s but juſt broad enough for one man to 


- ſtand i pon it. 


At the diſtance of 12 miles from Rimini 


ſtands the little republic of S:. Marino, which 


though it lies out of the common road of tra- 
vellers, and has exceſſively bad ways to it, I 
could not forbear viſiting, in order to enjoy the 
leaſure of ſeeing ſomething in it more ſingu- 
ar than can be found in great governments. 
The town and little republic of St. Marino 
ſtands on the ſummit of a yery high and 
craggy mountain, where it is generally hid 
among the clouds, and when I ſaw it, lay un- 
der the ſnow, though it was clear and warm 
weather in all the country around it. I could 
not hear of a ſpring or fountain in the whole 
dominion ;. but the people are well provided 
with large ciſterns and reſervoirs of rain and 
ſnow-water.. The wine that grows on the 
ſides of this mountain is extremely good, and 
much better than any on the eold fide of the 

19 1 Appenines, 
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Appenints, and theſe are depoſited in cellars, 
moſt of which have a natural advantage, that 
in the hotteſt ſeaſons renders them extremely 
cool; for in the ſides of them there are gene- 
rally deep holes that run into the hollows of 
the hill, whence there conſtantly iſſues a breath- 
ing kind of vapour, ſo very chilling in the 
ſummer-time, that a man can ſcarce ſuffer his 
hand in the wind of them. | 

This mountain, with a few neighbouring 
hillocks ſcattered about the bottom of it, is 
the whole extent of theſe dominions. They 
have what is called Three Caſtles, five churches, 
and three convents, and reckon about 53000 

erſons in their community. Both the inha- 

itants, and the hiſtorians who mention this 
little republic, give the following account of 
its original. St. Marino, by birth a Dalma- 
tian, and by trade a maſon, was employed 
above 1300 years ago in the reparation of Rz. 
mini, and having finiſhed his work retired to 
this ſolitary mountain, finding it very proper 
for the life of a hermit, which he led in the 


greateſt ripours and auſterities of religion. He 


had not been long here before he wrought a 
reputed miracle, which, joined with his ex- 


traordinary ſanctity, gained him ſuch eſteem, 


that the Princeſs of the country- made him a 
N of the mountain, to diſpoſe of it at 


his own diſcretion. His reputation occaſioned 


its being ſoon peopled, and gave riſe to the 
Republic, which calls itſelf after his name; 
ſo that the commonwealth of Marino may at 


leaſt boaſt of a nobler original than that of 


H 2 Rome, 
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Rome. The one having been at firſt an aſylum 
for: robbers and murderers, and the other a 
reſort of perſons eminent for-their piety. To 
this Saint the beſt of their churches is dedicated, 
and there his aſhes are depoſited. | His ſtatue 
ſtands over the high altar, holding in its hands 
a mountain crowned with three caſtles, which 
are alſo the arms of the commonwealth : to 
his protection they attribute the long duration 
of their ſtate, and conſider him as the greateſt 
Saint next the bleſſed Virgin; and fo high is 
their veneration for him, that by a law in their 
ſtatute- book, ſuch as ſpeak diſreſpectfully of 
him are to be puniſhed in the ſame manner as 
thoſe who are convicted of blaſphemy. 
This inconſiderable republic has laſted 1300 
ears, in which time all the other ſtates of Italy 
ve frequently changed their maſters, and 
forms of government. Their whole hiſtory is 
compriſed in two purchaſes made of a neigh- 
bouring Prince, and in a war in which they 
aſſiſted the Pope againſt the Lord of Rimini. 
In the year 1100 they bought a caſtle in the 
neighbourhood, and another in the year 1170. 
The papers of the conditions are preſerved in 
their archives, andit is very remarkable that the 
name of the agent for the commonwealth, of 
the ſeller, of the notary and the witneſſes, are 
the ſame in both the inſtruments, though drawn 
up at 70 years diſtance from each other, which | 
| cannot proceed from a miſtake in the date, be- | 
| cauſe the names of the Popes and Emperors, 
with the year of their reſpective reigns are ſet ( 
down in both. About 2go years after — 
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himſelf, he is to be fined to the value of about 
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they aſſiſted Pope Pius II. againſt Malateſta, 
Lord of Rimini, and having helped to conquer 
him, received from the Pope, as a reward for 
their aſſiſtance, four little caſtles. They repreſent 
this as the flouriſhing time of their common- 
wealth, when their dominions reached half 
way up a neighbouring hill, however, they are 
now reduced to their ancient limits. But were 
they to be attacked, would probably ſell their 
liberty as dear as poſſible; for there is but one 
road to climb up to them, and they have a very 
ſevere law againſt any of. their own people that 
enters the town by another path, leſt a new 
one ſhould be worn out on the fides of their 
mountain, and all who are capable of bearing 
arms are not only exerciſed, but ready at a mo- 
ment's call. | | | 

The ſovereign power was originally lodged 
in what they called the Arengo, a great council, 
in which every houſe had its repreſentative : 


ſuch a multitude of ftateſmen, they devolved 
their whole authority into the hands of the 
council of ſixty. The Arengo is ſtill called 

ther in caſes of extraordinary :mportance, 
and if after due ſummons any member abſents 


a penny Engliſb, which the ftatute ſays, he ſhall 
pay fine aligua diminutione aut gratia, that is, 
without diminution or favour. However, in 
the ordinary courſe of government, the coun- 
cil of ſixty, which notwithſtanding the name, 
only conſiſts of forty perſons, has the admini- 
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ftration of affairs. They are made up half out 
of the noble families, and half ont of the 
Plebeians, but are not admitted till they are 
25 years of age. Theſe decide every thing by 
balloting, and chuſe the officers of the com- 
monwealth. They thus far agree with the 
great council of Venice, but enjoy a mach more 
extenſive power; for no ſentence can ſtand that 
is not confirmed by two thirds of this council, 
into which no perſon can be admitted during 
the life of his father, nor two be in it of 
the ſame family, nor any one enter but by 
election. IL $05 eee 

The chief officers of the commonwealth are 
the two Capitaneos, whoſe power reſembles 
that of the old Roman Conſuls; but they are 
choſen every fix months. Some have ſerved 
this office fix or ſeven times, but the ſame per- 
ſon never enjoys it twice ſucceſſively. The 
third officer is a commiſlary, who judges in all 
eivil and criminal affairs; but as the many al- 
liances, intermarriages, and friendſhips, and 
alſo perſonal feuds, and animoſities, might, 


in fo ſmall a ſtate, obſtrut the courſe of 


Juſtice, if this office was in the hands of one 
of their own number, the commiſſary is always 
a foreigner, who is choſen for three years, and 
maintained out of the public ſtock. He muſt 
be a Doctor of law, and a man of known in- 


tegrity; he is joined in commiſſion with the 


Capitaneos, and acts much in the ſame man- 


ner, as the Recorder of London, under the 
Lord Mayor. Thus the commonwealth of Ge- 


Noa, 
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noa, while that republic was divided by the 
Guelphs and Gibbelines, was obliged to make uſe 
of a foreign Judge. The fourth man in the 
ſkate is the Phyſicifin, who muſt alſo be a 
ſtranger : he is maintained at the public ex- 
pence, and is obliged to keep -@ horſe to viſit 
the ſick, and to inſpect all the drugs that are 
imported. He muſt be at leaſt 35 years of ages 
x DoQor of the faculty, and eminent for his 
honeſty and piety, - that the commonwealth 
may not be depopulated by his raſhneſs or igno- 
rance, and that they may not ſuffer long under 
a bad choice, he is elected only for three years. 
Another perſon, who makes no ordinary figure, 
is the School-maſter, and there are ſcarce any 
perſons in the place who have not ſome tincture 
of learning, The ſtatutes of the republic are 
printed in one volume in folio, and in the 
chapter on the public Miniſters it is ſaid, that 
when an Ambaſſador is diſpatched from the 
republic to any foreign ſtate, he ſhall be al- 
lowed out of the treaſury to the value of a 
ſhilling a day. 

In ſhort, theſe people are eſtemed very 


honeſt and rigorous in the execution of juſtice, 


and ſeem to enjoy more content and hap- 


pineſs among their rocks and ſnows, than 


others of the Halians in the pleaſanteſt vallies 
in the world. Indeed nothing can be a greater 
inſtance of the natural love of mankind for 
liberty, and of their averſion to arbitrary go- 
vernment, than ſuch a ſavage mountain covered 
with people, white in the ſame country, the 

| Campania 
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Campana of Rome is almoſt deſtitute of in- 
© habitants. - | ET 


CHAP. IV. 


F 

Our Author proceeds to Loretto, and from thenct 
to Rome. An Account of the famous Catarat 
7. the River Velino. The Variety of Scenes 
paſſed through on the Road; with @ ſhort 
Deſcription of St. Peter's Church, and the Ro- 
runda at Rome, and ſome Reflections on the 
Poverty of the Inhabitants of the adjacent 


N paſling from Rimini to Loretto, the moſt 
remarkable towns are Pe/aro, Fano, Seni- 
gallia, and 'Ancona, Fano, which received its 
name from the fane or temple of Fortune that 
* ſtood init, has a triumphal arch erected to 
Auguſtus 3, but though it is very much defaced 
by time, the plan of it as it ſtood intire, with 
all its inſcriptions, is neatly cut upon the wall 
of a neighbouring building. In each of theſe 
towns is a beautiful marble fountain, where 
the water runs continually through ſeveral httle 
ſpouts, which look very agreeable in theſe hot 
countries, and give a refreſhing coolneſs to the 
air about them: that of Prſaro is handſomely 
deſigned. | 
On my arrival at Loreto, I inquired. for the i; 
| Engliſh Jeſuits lodgings, and on the ſtair- caſe ; 
that leads to them, ſaw ſeveral pictures of ſuch | 
as 
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as had been executed in England: as the two 
Garnetts, Old. Corn, and 30 others; but what- 
ever were their c:imes, the inſcriptions ſay they 
ſaffered for their religion; and, ſome of them 
are repreſented enduring ſuch tortures as are 
never uſed in Great Britain. Thoſe who ſut+ 
fered in 1679 are ſet by themſelves, and to 
ſhew that they were quartered, a knife is ſtuck 
in the boſom of each figure. | 
The riches ſeen in the Holy Houſe and 
Treaſury are prodigious, and as much ſurpaſſed 
my expectations, as other ſights generally fell 
ſort of them. Here filver can ſcarce find ad- 
miſſion, and gold itſelf looks but poorly, a- 
mong ſuch an incredible number of precious 
ſtones. If the devotion: of its. Princes con- 
tinues in its preſent fervour, in a few ages 


more there will be here the jewels of the 
greateſt value in Europe. The laſt offering was 


made by the Queen Dowager of Poland, and 


coſt her 18,000 crowns. | 
Some have wondered that this treaſury is 
not attacked by the Turks, ſince it lies ſo near 


the ſea-ſhore, and is ſo weakly guarded ; but 
they have formerly attempted it without ſuc- 
ceſs, and the Yenetians keep too watchful an 
eye over them to ſuffer them to enter the Adr:- 
atic. It might, however, be eaſily ſurprized 
by a Chri/tian Prince who has ſhips that paſs to 


and fro without ſuſpicion, eſpecially if he had 


a party in the town to ſecure one of the gates 


in the diſguiſe of Pilgrims ; for it is generally 


reported that 100,000 of them are ſometimes 
there in a day; but a veneration for the Holy 
Houſe, 
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Houſe, and the horror of an action that would 
raiſe the reſentment of all the Carhelic Princes 
in Furope,” will probably be as great a ſecurity 
to the place, as the ſtrongeſt fortification. It 
is extremely ſurpriſing to ſee ſuch an immenſe 
quantity of wealth lie dead and uſeleſs in the 
midſt of ſuch poverty and miſery as here reign 
on all fides. The Pope would, doubtleſs, make 
uſe of theſe treaſures, which may be conſidered 
as the hidden reſerves. and magazines of the 
church in caſes of the utmoſt extremity, and 
her laſt defence and preſervation; but if 
all this wealth was turned into. current coin, 
and employed in commerce, it would make 
Italy the moſt flouriſhing country in Europe. 
- The caſe of the Holy Houſe is nobly de- 
ſigned and executed by the great maſters of 
Italy, who flouriſhed about 100 years ago. The 
- ſtatues of the Sybils are finely wrought, each 
of them in a different air and poſture, as are alſo 
thoſe of the Prophets underueath them. The 
roof of the Treaſury is painted with the ſame 
kind of device. At the upper end of it there 
ſtands a large crucifix very much eſteemed. 
Our Saviour is repreſented upon it in the laſt 
4 —— of death, and amidſt all the ghaſtlineſs 
of the viſage, it has ſomething in it extremely 
amiable. The gates of the church are ſaid to 
be of Corinthian braſs, and have many ſcripture 
ſtories wrought upon them in baſſo relievo. 
The Pope's ſtatue, and the fountain by it, 
would make a noble ſhew in a place leſs adorn- 
ed with ſo many other excellent pieces of art. 
- The ſpicery ; the cellar and its furniture; the 
| - great 
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great revenues of the convent, and the ſtory of 


the Holy Houſe, are too well known to be 
here particularly mentioned “. | 


From Loretto I paſſed in my way to Rome 


through Recanati, Marcerata, Tolentino and 
Poligni. In the laſt of which towns is a con- 
vent of Nuns, called La Conteſſa, that has in 
its church an incomparable Madonna, of Ra- 
phael. At Spoletto, the next town on the road, 


are ſome antiquities, ' the moſt remarkable of 


which is an aqueduct of a Gothic ſtructure for 
conveying the water from mount St. Francis to 
Spoletto, which is not to be equalled for its 
height by any other in Europe, From the foun- 
dation of the loweſt arch. to the top, is com- 
puted to be 230 yards. 

In proceeding from hence to Terni, I ſaw 
the river Clizumnus, celebrated by ſo many of 
the Poets, for making the cattle white that 
drink its waters. The inhabitants of the coun- 
try have ſtill the ſame opinion, which is con- 
firmed by their having many oxen of a whitiſh 
colour, This breed was probably firſt ſettled 
in the country, and continuing ſtill the ſame 
ſpecies, has made the inhabitants impute it to 
a wrong cauſe, Yet they may as well fancy 
their hogs turn black for ſome ſuch reaſon, be- 
cauſe. there are none in Zaly of any other 
breed. ; 

I went out of my way to ſee the famous ca- 
taract about three miles from Terni, formed by 
the fall of the river Velino, mentioned by Virgil. 


* See Mifſon's Travels, Chap. VI, 
The 
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The channel of this river lies very high, and 
is on all ſides ſhaded by a green foreſt made up 
of ſeveral kinds. of trees that - preſerve their 
verdure all the year, and with theſe the neigh- 
bouring mountains are covered. 'The river 
runs extremely rapid before its fall, and then 
ruſhes down a precipiceof 100 yards in height, 
throwing itſelf into the hollow rock, which has 
been probably worn with ſuch a conſtant fall of 
water. It is impoſſible to ſee the bottom on 
which it breaks, on account of the thickneſs of 
the miſt that riſes from it, which at a diſtance 
looks like clouds of ſmoke aſcending from a vaſt 
furnace, and diſtils in perpetual rains on all the 
places that lie near it. Ihe river, after having 
found its way out from among the rocks where 
it falls, runs into the Nera the channel of this 
laſt river is white with rocks, and the ſurface 
for a coñſiderable diftance covered with froth 
and bubbles, from its running all along upon 
the fret, and its ſtill breaking againſt the ſtones 
that oppoſe its paſſage. Si | 
From this river I proceeded to another, called 
Narni, but ſaw nothing remarkable there ex- 
cept Augiſtus's bridge, which ſtands. half a 
mile from the town, and is one of the ſtatelleſt 
ruins in Italy; for though it has no cement, it 
looks as firm as one intire ſtone. One of the 
arches was unbroken, and was the broadeſt I 
had ever ſeen, tho? its great height prevented its 
appearing ſo. The middle one was ſtill much 
broader. They joined two mountains toge- 
ther, and, doubtleſs, belonged to the bridge of 
Narni, mentioned by Martial, though * 
| ay 
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Ray ſuppoſes them to be the remains of an 
aqueduct. | 

The fatigue I felt in croſſing the Appenines, 
and in my whole journey from Loretta to Rame, 
was very agreeably relieved by the variety of 
ſcenes I paſſed through. Not to mention the 
rude proſpect of rocks riſing above each other; 
the deep gutters worn in their ſides by torrents 
of rain and melted ſnow, or the long channels 
of ſand that wind about their bottoms, which 
are ſometimes filled with fo many rivers; we 
ſaw in fix days travelling, the ſeveral ſeaſons 
of the year in their utmoſt beauty and per- 
fection. I was ſometimes ſhivering on the top 
of a black mountain, and ſoon after baſking in 
a warm valley covered with violets, and ſur- 
rounded with almond-trees in bloſſom, the 
bees already ſwarming over them, though but 
in the month of February. The road ſome- 
times led through groves of olives, or by gar- 
dens of oranges, or into ſeveral hollow apart- 
ments amang the racks and mountains, that 
reſembled ſo many natural green-houſes, from 
their being. always ſhaded with a great variety 
of trees and ſhrubs, that perpetually retain 
their verdure. | 

Upon my arrival at Rome, I took a view of 
St. Peter's, and the Rotunda, leaving the reſt 
till my return from Naples. St. Peter's ſeldom 
anſwers the expectation of the traveller on his 


firſt entering it ; but infenſibly inlarges itſelf 


See a more particular deſcription of theſe 
ſtructures in Miſſons Travels, Chap, VIII. 


Vol. XIX 1 on 
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on all ſides, and every moment mends upon 
the eye. The proportions are ſo nicely ob- 
ſerved, that nothing appears diſtinguiſhed above 
the reſt, and it ſeems neither extremely high, 
nor long, nor broad; becauſe it is all of them 
in a juſt equality. On the contrary, in our 
Gothic cathedrals, the narrowneſs of the arch 
makes it riſe in height or run out in length. 
The lowneſs frequently opens it in breadth, or 
a defect in ſome other particular makes a 
ſingle part appear, in great perfection. Tho! 
every thing in this church is admirable, the 
moſt aſtoniſhing part of it is the cupola. It is 
not eaſy to conceive a more glorious ſhew in 
architecture than what a man meets with when 
he ſtands under the dome. If he looks up- 
ward, he is aſtoniſhed at the ſpacious hollow, 
and has a vault on every fide of him, that 
affords one of the beautifulleſt viſtos that the 
eye can poſſibly paſs through. Upon my going 
to the top of it, I was ſurpriſed to find that 
the dome ſeen in the church is not the ſame with 
that ſeen without doors ; the laſt being a kind 
of caſe to the other, the ſtairs lying between 
them both, by which one aſcends into the 
ball *. 

I went next to ſee the Rotunda, which is ſo 
much changed from the ancient Pantheon as de- 
ſcribed by Plizy, that ſome have imagined that 


* This is exactly the caſe with reſpect to St. 
Paul's cathedral in London, the cupola of which 
was not built till ſeveral years after Mr. Addiſon 
travelled into 1taly, | 
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it is not the ſame temple ; but Fontona has full 


fatisfied the world in this particular, and ſhewn 
how the ancient figure and ornaments of the 
Pantheon have been changed into what they are 
at preſent. The profeſs'd admirers of the an- 
cients find abundance of chimerical beauties in 
this ſtructure, the architects themſelves never 
thought of: as one of the moſt famous of the 
moderns in that art tells us, the hole in the 
roof of the Rotunda is ſo admirably contrived, 
that it makes thoſe who are in the. temple look 


like angels, by diffuſing the light equally on 


all ſides of them “*. | | 
All the old highways that lead from Rame, 
have ſeveral little ruins on each fide of them; 
for the ancient Romans generally interred their 
dead near the great roads, and none but a few 
of very great quality were buried within the 
walls of the city. | | ; 

In paſſing from Rome to Naples, I found no- 
thing ſo remarkable as the beauty of the coun- 
try, and the extreme poverty of its inhabitants. 
The preſent deſolation of Italy is, indeed ſur- 
priſing, when we conſider the incredible mul- 
utudes of people with which it abounded du- 
ring the teigns of the Roman Emperors, and 
notwithſtanding the removal of the Imperial 
Seat, the irruptions of barbarous nations, and 
the civil wars in which it has been involved, 


* Of this ſtructure we have given a very particu- 
lar deſcription in the laſt Volume, pag. 210. and 
mall therefore only here add the annexed plate, 
exhibiting the inſide of that beautiful edifice. 
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one can ſcarcely imagine how ſo fertile a foil 
ſhould become ſo miſerably depopulated ; for 
by a very moderate computation, there were 
more inhabitants in the Campania of old Rome, 
than are now in all 7aly. This deſolation is 
no where more viſible than in the territories of 
the Pope; and yet ſeveral reaſons might in- 
duce a man to expect that theſe dominions 
would be the beſt regulated, and the moſt 
Houriſhing of any in Europe. Their Prince is 
in general a perſon of learning and virtue, 
mature in years and experience, who has ſel- 
dom any pleaſure to gratify at his people's ex- 
pence, and is neither incumbered with a wife, 
children or miſtreſs, and the ſanity of his 
character ought to oblige him in a more par- 
ticular manner to at the good and hap- 
pineſs of mankind. The direction of church 
and ſtate being lodged intirely in his hands, his 
OI is free from thoſe principles of 

ion, that are mixed in the compoſition of 
moſt others: his ſubjects are more at his diſ- 
poſal than thoſe of the moſt abſolute govern- 
ment, ſince they have a higher veneration for 
his perſon, and not only court his favour, hut 
his bleſſing: his country is extremely fertile, 
and has good havens both in the Aariatic and 
Mediterranean ſeas ; an advantage which he and 
the  Neapolitans enjoy above the reſt of the 
1talians ; and, in ſhort, he has a privilege ſu- 
perior to all other Princes, in drawing large 
ſums out of Germany, Spain, and other coun- 
tries, which it might be imagined would be a 
great eaſe to his own ſubjects. But notwith- 
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ſtanding all theſe favourable circumſtances, 
there is not a more miſerable people in Europe 
than the ſubjects of the Pope. His dominions 
are thin of inhabitants, and a great part of 
the ſoil uncultivated. His ſubjects are wretch- 
edly poor and idle, and have neither ſufficient 
manufactories nor traffic to employ them. 
Theſe ill effects are, perhaps, chiefly to be 
' aſcribed to the very genius of the Romiſb reli- 
gion, which here ſhews itſelf in its utmoſt 
perfection. A country muſt needs be half 
depopulated, where a great proportion of the 
inhabitants of both ſexes are debarred the uſe 
of marriage, and bound by the ſtricteſt vows 
of chaſtity ; there muſt needs be great pover- 
ty and want in a country-which invites into it 
ſuch prodigious ſwarms of vagabonds, under 
the name of Pilgrims, and 4 in cloiſters 
an incredible multitude of young and luſty 
drones, who, inſtead of increaſing the com- 
mon ſtock by their induſtry and Nl lie as 
a dead weight on their fellow- ſubjects, and 
conſume the charity that ought to ſupport the 
old, the decripid and the ſickly, The nu- 
merous hoſpitals every where erected, ſerve 
rather to encourage the people in idleneſs than 
to ſet them at work; not to mention the im- 
menſe riches which lie uſeleſs in churches and 
religious houſes, with the multitude of feſtivals 
that are never to be violated by trade or buſineſs. 
In reality they are here ſo intirely taken up with 
men's ſouls, that they negle& the good of 
their bodies; and when there is added to theſe 
evils an avaricious Pope, who is reſolved to 

I 3 raiſe 
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raiſe a family, it is no wonder if the people 
fink under ſuch a compheation of diſtempers. 
Yer it is to the Popes enriching their nephews 
that Rome owes its preſent ſplendor and magui- 
ficence:;” For it would have been :mpoſeble-to 
have erected fo many glorious palaces with 
fach a profuſion of pictures and ſtatues, and 
the like expenſive ornaments, had not the 
fiches of the people fallen at ſeveral times into 
the hands of parliculaf perfons, and int many 
— different families. er nose 
NORCO NOUN BOK HOI 
C HAP. V. e 
He arrives at Naples. A Deſcription of the Bay, 
and of the Situation of the Neapolitans, 4vhen 

under the Government of the Spaniards. The 

Antiquities and Cariofities about Naples; par- 
' ricularly a Deſcription of the Catacombs, the 

Grotto Del Cani, Monant Veſuvio or Veſuvius; 


and the manner of furmſhing the City with Show. 
A Deſcription of the and of Capre. 


2£& 5 

OFT my arrival at Naples, I was for ſome 
1 days employed in ſeeing public proceſſions, 
which are always very magnificent in the Holy 
Week. It would be tedious to give an account 
of the various repreſentations of our Saviour's 
death and reſurrection; of the figures of him- 
felf, the Virgin Mary, and the Apoſtles, car- 
ried about on this occaſion, with the cruel 
- pennances with which fome perſons _ 
"INT 8 tnem- 


before. I had twice an opportunity of ſeeing 


and convents, the multitude of its inhabitants, 
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themſelves, and the multitude of ceremonies 

that attend theſe ſolemnities. 1 ſaw, at. the ; 
ſame time, a very ſplendid. proceſſion for the © 
acceſſion of the Duke of Aron to the erown of  - ...,, 
Spain, in which the Viceroy rode on the left 
hand of Cardinal Cante/mi. To grace this ce- 
remony the blood of St. Januarius was expoſed, 
which liquified at the approach of the Saint's 
head, though it was ſaid to be hard congealed 


this performed. and muſt confeſs, that I am ſo 
far from thinking it a real miracle, that I look 
upon it as one of the moſt bungling tricks I 
ever ſaw. | 4 | 

Though I had lived above a year in a 
Roman Catholic country, I was ſurpriſed to fee * 
many ceremonies and inſtances of ſuperſtition 
at Naples, that are not ſo mech as thought of 
in France; but as there has been a kind of 
ſecret reformation made, though not publickly - 
owned in the Romiſb church, ſince the ſpread- 
ing of the Proteſtant religion, ſo ſeveral nations 
are recovered out of their ignorance, in pro- 
portion as they converſe more or leſs with 
thoſe of the reformed churches. Hence the 
French are more enlightened than the Spaniards * 
or Italian, and many of the Roman Catholic 

ntlemen of our country will not ſcruple to 
Tau h at the ſuperſtitions they ſometimes meet 
with in other nations. | 

I ſhall avoid a particular deſcription of the 
grandeur of the city of Naplis, the beauty of 
its pavement, the magnificence of its churches 


and 


18 
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and the delightfulneſs of its ſituation, fince 
theſe have been given by many others with great 
exactneſs.“ But muſt obſerve, that ſhould a 
war break out, the town would have reaſon ta 
apprehend the exacting of a large contribution, 
or a bombardment, ſince it has only ſeven gal- 
leys, a mole, and two little caſtles, capable of 
obſtructing the approaches of an enemy. Be- 
fides, the ſea, which lies near it, is not ſubject 
to ſtorms, has no ſenſible flux or reflux, and 
is of ſuch depth, that a veſſel of burden may 
come up to the very mole. | 
Statues, pictures, and pieces of antiquity, 
are not ſo common at Naples, as might be ex- 
peed, in ſo great and ancient a city of Tah, + 
becauſe the Viceroy took care to ſend what- 
ever was moſt valuable of this nature into 
Spain. Two of their fineſt modern ſtatues are 
thoſe of Apollo, and Minerva, placed on each 
fide of Sanazarius's tomb. On the face of this 
monument, which is all of marble, and very 
neatly wrought, Neptune is repreſented in baſs 
relief among the Satyrs, to ſhew that this Poet 
was the inventor of piſcatory eclogues. 
There are ſeveral delightful proſpects about 
this city, eſpecially from ſome of the convents; 
for there is ſeldom to be found in Italy, a ſpot 
of ground peculiarly delightful, but a convent 
is placed upon it. The many cupolas of this 


* See Miſſon's Travels, Chap. VII. | 

+ This defect has been richly repaid by the 
diſcoyery of the ancient city of Herculaneum, a very 
few years ago. | 


city 
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city do not appear to the beſt advantage, when 
ſeen at a dittance, from their being general; 
too high and narrow. The Marquis of Medina 
Sidonia, during his Viceroyalty erected a ſhe'l 
of a houſe, which had he time to have finiſhed, 
would have been a very noble building, and 
have commanded. a view of the whole bay. 
'This houſe ſtands on the fide of a mountain, 
and would have had a garden to every ſtory, 
by the help of a bridge which was to have ex- 
tended over each of the gardens. 

The bay of Naples is extremely delightful, 
it lies in almoſt a circular figure, of about 30 
miles in diameter, and three parts of 1t are 
ſheltered with a noble circuit of woods. and 
mountains. It is divided from the bay of Sa- 
lernum, by the high promontory of Surrentum, 
between the utmoſt point of which, and the 
iſle of Caprea, the ſea enters by a ſtreight of 
about three miles in breadth. This ifland, like 
a vaſt mole, ſeems to have been planted there 
purpoſely to break the violence of the waves 
that run into the bay, and extends in length, 
almoſt in a parallel line to Naples, while the ex- 
ceſſive height of its rocks ſecures a great part 
of the bay from winds and waves, which enter 
again between the other end of this iſland, and 
the promontory of Miſeno. Thus the old Geo- 
1 call the bay of Naples, the Crater, 
probably from its thus reſembling a round bowl 
half filled with liquor. In the boſom of this 
bay ſtands Naples, which has the moſt delight- 
ful fituation in the world, though the weſtern 
mountains deprive it of an advantage which 

Vitruvius 
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Vitruvius would have to the front of his palace, 


of ſeeing the ſetting ſun. 


[The inhabitants of Naples have been always 
notorious for leading a life of lazineſs, and. 


pleaſure, which partly ariſes from the wonder- 


ful fertility of the country, that does not make 
labour fo eſſentially neceſſary as in other coun- 


tries, and partly from the nature of the cli- 


mate, that relaxes 'the fibres of their bodies, 
and diſpoſes the people to a life of indo- 
lence. G5 | | 

Ar t diſtance of eight miles from 
Naples, is a noble ſcene of antiquities. What 
is called Virgil's tomb is the firſt we meet 
with. This Poet was certainly buried at Na- 
ples, but I think it almoſt as certain, that his 
tomb ſtood on the other fide of the town to- 
wards Veſuuius. By this tomb is the entrance 
into the grotto of Pay/aypo, which the com- 
mon p of Naples believe to have been 
formed by magic, and that Virgil was the Ma- 
gician. They have an higher opinion of him 
tor having formed the grotto than the Æucia. 

To form a juſt idea of this place, the reader 
muſt imagine a vaſt rock undermined with a 
paſſage, and highway through it, near as long 
and as broad as the mall in St. Fames's park. 
This ſubterraneous paſſage is much improved, 
ſince Seneca gave ſo bad z character of it. The 


entrance at both ends is higher than the mid- 


dle, and ſinks by degrees to throw in more 
light upon the reſt. Towards the middle are 
two large funnels, bored through the roof of 


the cavern, to let in light, and freſh air. There 
PRA arc 
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are no vaſt heaps of ftones to be ſeen about 
the mountain, though the great quantities of 
them could not certainly be concealed, had 
they not been conſumed in the moles and 
buildings of Naples. This confirmed me in 
2 conjecture which I made at the firſt ſight 
of this ſubterraneous paſſage ; that it was ori- 
ginally not fo much deſigned for a highway, 
as ſor a quarry of ſtone ; but that the inhabi- 
tants finding a double advantage by it, hew'd 
it into the preſent form. The ſame delign was 
perhaps the original of the Sybil's grotto, con- 
ndering the prodigious multitude of palaces, 
that ſtood in its neighbourhood, When I was 
at Chateaugun in France, I met with a very curi- 
ous perſon, a member of one of the univerſi · 
ties of Germany, who had ſtaid a day or two 
in the town longer than ordinary, to take the 
meaſures of ſeveral empty ſpaces cut in the 
fides of a neighbouring mountain: ſome of 
them were ſupported with pillars formed out 


of the rock; ſome reſembled galleries, and 


ſome were not unlike amphitheatres. The 
gentleman had formed ſeveral ingenious hy- 
potheſes relating to the uſe of theſe ſubterra- 
neous apartments, and from thence made ſe- 
veral obſervations on the magnificence and 
luxury of the ancient Chateaudunnis ; but com- 
municating his thoughts on this ſubje& to one 
of the moſt learned perſons of the place, he 
was not a little ſarprized to hear, that theſe 
ſtupendious works were only ſo many quarries 
of free-ſtone wrought into different forms ac- 

| cording 
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cording as the veins of it directed the work» 
men. | 
About the diſtance of ſive miles from the 
grotto of Paufalypo, lie the remains of Puteoli, 
and Baiz, in a delightful ſituation ; but the 
country about them has been miſerably torn 
by earthquakes, ſo that the whole face of it 
is changed from what it was formerly. The 
ſea has overflowed a multitude of palaces, 
which in a calm day may be ſeen at the bot- 
tom of the water. 

The Lucrine lake, in compariſon of what it 
once was, is but a puddle; its ſprings having 
been ſunk in an earthquake, or ſtopped up by 
the mountains that have fallen upon them, 
The lake of Avernus, once ſo famous for its 
poiſonous ſtreams, is now plentifully ſtocked 
with fiſh, and fowl. Mount Gaurus, from be- 
ing one of the moſt fruitful parts of Italy, is 
become one of the moſt barren. Several helds, 
which were once laid out in beautiful groves, 
and gardens, are now naked. plains, ſmoking 
with ſulphur, or incumbered with hills thrown 
up by fiery eruptions. 1 

The works of art lie in no leſs diſorder, 
than thoſe of nature; for what was once the 
fineſt ſpot in Italy, covered with palaces, and 
temples, adorned by the greateſt perſons of 
the commonwealth, embelliſhed by many of 
the Roman Emperors, and celebrated by the 
beſt of their poets, has now only the ruins of 
its former ſplendor, | | 

Several authors have miſtaken the mole of 


Puteoli for Caligula's bridge, into which error 
they 
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they have been led from its ſtanding on arch- 
es. It would have been very difficult to have 
made a mole, like this in a place where they 


had not the earth of Puxzuola, which immedi- 


ately hatdens in the water, and after lying in 
it for ſome time, reſembles ſtone rather than 
mortar. This it was that gave the ancient 
Romans an opportunity of making ſo many en- 
croachments on the ſea, and of laying the 
foundations of their palaces, and villas, within 
its very borders. | 
After having ſurveyed the antiquities about 
Naples and Rome, I cannot help thinking, that 
our admiration ariſes leſs from the greatneſs, 
than the uncommoneſs of theſe objects, and that 
though there are many extraordinary ruins, the 
traveller would not be ſo much aſtoniſhed, did 
he find any works of the ſame kind in his own 
country. 'Triumphal arches, amphitheatres, 
rotundas, baths, catacombs, grottos, high- 
ways paved for a prodigious length, bridges 
of an amazing height, ſubterraneous buildings 
for the reception of rain and ſnow water, are 
moſt of them now out of faſhion, and only to 
be found among the antiquities of Laly. We 
are therefore ſurprized at ſeeing conſiderable 
ſums laid out in any thing of tais nature; 
though there is many a Gothic cathedral in Ex- 
gland, that has coſt more pains and money 
than ſeveral of theſe celebrated works. | 
Among the ruins of the old heathen tem- 
ples, I was ſhewn, what 1s called the chamber 
of Venus which ſtands a little behind her tem- 
ple. It is entirely dark, and has ſeveral fi- 
Vor. XIX. Bo ' gures 
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gures on the cieling in ſtucco, that ſeem to re- 
preſent Stengtb and Luft, by the emblems of 
naked Jupiters and Gladiators, Centaurs and 
| Tritons, whence one would imagine, that it 
| has formerly been the ſcene of many leud my- 
| ſteries. 4.) . 
I The catacombs are on the other fide of Na- 
ples. © Theſe muſt have been extremely loath- 
| _ ſome, and full of ſtench, if, as an eminent au- 
thor of out country imagines, the dead bodies 
that lay in them were left to rot in open nich- 
j es. But upon examining them, I found that 
they were doubtleſs ſtopped up as ſoon as the 
| bodies werk laid in them; for at the mouth of 
, the niche, I always found the rock cut into 
5 little channels to faſten the board or marble, 
that was to cloſe it up, and did not ſee one, 
5 which had not ſtill ſome mortar ſticking in it. 
In ſome I found pieces of tiles, that exactly 
| fitted the channel, and in others a wall of 
bricks, that ſometimes topped up above a 
| quarter of the niche, the reſt having. been 
| broken down. St. Proculus's ſepulchre appears 
co have had a kind of moſaic work on its co- 
; vering, for I obſerved at one end of it ſeveral 
ſmall pieces of marble ranged together, after 
that manner. It is probable that they were 
all adorned, according to the quality of the 
dead. It is indeed ſurprizing to find ſuch a 
| multitude of niches unſtopped; but they were 
probably opened by thoſe who were in queſt of 
ſiome ſuppoſed treaſure. | | 
The natural curiofities about Naples are no 
* leſs numerous and extraordinary than the uy 
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cial, The grotto Del Cani is famous for the 
poiſonous ſteams which riſe a foot above its 
ſurface. The ſides of the grotto are market 
with green as high as the vapour reaches. 
The common experiments are, holding a dog 
with his noſe in the vapour, by which means 
he ſoon loſes all figns of life; but on his being 
carried into the open air, or thrown into a 
neighbouring lake, if he is not quite dead, he 
h. immediately recovers. A torch dipped into 
the vapour, goes out in a moment, ſnuff and 
all; and a piſtol cannot take fire in it. I ſplit 
of BY 2 feed, and laid a train of gunpowder in the 
channel of it, and then placing one end of the 


I reed above the vapour and the other at the bot- 
a tom, found, that though the fteam was ſtrong 
" enough to extinguiſh a lighted torch, and to 
ly hinder a piſtol from taking hire, it could not 
of F intercept the train, nor hinder it from runnin 

21 0 the very end, and by repeating the experi- 
n ment, I fo far diffipated the vapour that I could 
« BJ cafily let off a piſtol in it. I obſerved how 
5 long a dog was in loſing his ſenſes the firſt tune, 
al and after his recovery, but found no ſenſible 
8 difference. The firſt time a viper was put in, 
* it bore the vapour nine minutes, and ten the 


J fecond ; but on its being brought out after the 
firſt trial, it took ſuch a vait quantity of air 
into its lungs, that it ſwelled nearly twice as 
1g as before, and upon this extraordinary ſtock 
of air it perhaps lived a minute longer the ſe- 
cond time. Doctor Connor, in a diſcourſe on 
this grotto, attributes the death of animals, 
and the extinction of lights to the great rare- 

K 2 faction 
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faction of the air cauſed by the heat and 
eruption of the ſteams. The heat is however, 
very inconſiderable; but to ſatisfy myſelf, I 
placed a thin vial well topped with wax within 
the ſmoke of the vapour, which certainly 
would have burſt in an air fo rarefied as to kill 
a dog or quench a torch ; but nothing followed 
upon it. However, to remove all farther doubt, 
I borrowed a weather-glaſs, and fixed it in 
the grotto in ſuch a manner that the Srag- 
num was intirely covered with the vapour; 
but after half an hour's ſtanding in it, I could 
not perceive that the quick- ſilver ſunk. It is 
generally ſuppoſed that this vapour is ſulphu- 
reous, but I could ſee no reafon for ſuch a 
ſuppoſition : upon my dipping my hand into 
it, it left no ſmell upon it, and though I put 
a whole bundle of lighted brimſtone matches 
into the ſmoke, they all inſtantly went out, as 
if immerſed in water. Whatever be the 
compoſition of the vapour, let it have but one 
quality of being very viſcous or gluey, and L 
believe it will mechanically ſolve all theſe phz- 
nomena. Its unctuouſneſs will render it heavy, 
and unfit for mounting, unleſs the heat of the 
earth was much greater than it is, to rarify 
and ſcatter it. It will be too thick and groſs 
to keep the lungs in play for any time, ſo that 
| animals will die ſooner or later, in proportion 
as their blood circulates ſlower or faſter. Fire 

is as ſoon extinguiſhed in it as in water, from its 
Wrapping itſelf in the ſame manner about the 
flame, and hindering, by its continuity, any 

* quantity of air and nitre from approaching = 
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but as its parts are leſs compact than thoſe of. 
liquors, they are not ſo tenacious as to inter- 
cept the fire that kas once caught a train of 
gunpowder, on which account they may be 
quite broken and diſperſed ' by repeating this 

riment, | | | 

There would be no end in enumerating the 
different baths to be found in a country that 
ſo much abounds in ſulphur; for there is 
ſcarcely a diſeaſe which has not one adapted to 
it. A traveller is generally conducted into 
that called Ciceros bath, and ſeveral authors 
pretend that a cold vapour riſes from the bot- 
tom, which refreſnes thoſe who ſtoop into 
it. Indeed the heat is much more ſupportable 
to one who ſtoops, than to one who ſtands up- 
right, becauſe the ſulphureous ſteams gather 
about a man's head in the hollow of the arch, 
and are therefore in that part much thicker, 
and warmer than at the bottom. g! 

The three lakes of Auernus, Agnano, and 
the Lucrin have nothing remarkable in them. 
As to the mountains, the Monte Nowo, was 
raiſed by an eruption of fire, in the place 
where that mountain now ſtands. The Sulfatare 
is very ſurprizing to thoſe who have not ſeen 
mount Ye/uwius; but there is nothing about 
Naples nor in any part of Italy, that ſo much 
deferves our admiration as this laſt moun- 
Veſuwvio, or as it is commonly called Veſawius, 
is ſituated about ſix Engliſb miles from Naples, 


though its great height makes it ſeem much 
nearer to thoſe who ſurvey it from the city. 
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the heat ſlackened, this matter muſt have ſub- 
ſided within the bowels of the mountain, and 
* ſinking very leiſurely had time to cake together, 
and form the bottom which covers the mouth 
of that dreadful vault that lies underneath it. 
The whole mountain, ſhaped like a ſugar-loaf, 
has been formed at ſeveral times with a pro- 
digtous quantity. of, earth and cinders, that 
have been thrown up out of the mouth that 
lies in the middle of it, and increaſes in bulk 
at every eruption, the aſhes falling down its 
- ſides, like the ſand in an hour-glaſs, ſo that in 
length of time it will cover the whole plain, 
and make one mountain, with that on the top 
of which it is placed. | 
In the ſea near the foot of this mountain, 
is ſometimes found a very fragrant oil, which 
is ſold at a high price, and makes a rich per- 
fume. During the time that it riſes, the ſur- 
face of the ſea 1s for a little ſpace covered with 
its bubbles, which they. ſkim off into their 
boats, and afterwards, ſet a ſeparating in pots 
and jars ; but its ſources are ſaid never to run 
but when the weather is warm and calm. Per- 
haps they may be hindered from diſcovering 
them by the agitations of the water. = 
It is proper to mention among the natural 


| * — curioſities of Naples, the manner of furniſhing 


that city with ſnow, which they there uſe in- 
ſtead of ice, becauſe they ſuppoſe it ſooner 
cools any liquor. There is a great quantity of 

it annually conſumed ; for they drink very few 

* liquors, and not even water without it: thus 
, It is uſed by every body from the higheſt » 
the 
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the loweſt, ſo that a ſcarcity of ſnow would 
occaſion a mutiny, as much as a dearth of corn 
in any other country. To prevent this the 
King of Spain ſold the monopoly of it to cer- 
tain perſons, who are obliged to furniſh the 
city with it all the year round at ſo much the 
pound, For this purpoſe they make uſe of an 
high mountain at about 18 miles diſtance, in 
which they have ſeveral pits. There they em- 
ploy many poor people at the proper ſeaſon of 
the year, to roll in vaſt balls of ſnow which 
they ram together, and cover from the ſun- 
ſhine. Out of theſe reſervoirs of ſnow they 
cut ſeveral lumps, as they have occaſion for 
them, and ſend them on aſſes to the ſea-fide, 
where they are carried off in boats, and di- 
ſtributed to ſeveral ſhops at a ſettled price, 
from which the whole city of Naples is ſup- 
plied. While the banditti continued their diſ- 
orders in this kingdom, they frequntly put the 


| ſnow merchants under contribution, and threat- 


ened them, if they proved tardy in their pay- 
ments to deſtroy the magazines, which, it is 
ſaid, they might eafily have done, by the in- 
fuſion of ſome barrels of oil. 

I could not diſpenſe with myſelf from pay- 
ing a viſit to the iſle of Caprea before I left the 
kingdom of Naples, on account of its having 
been the place to which Auguſtus had for ſome 
time retired, and its being the reſidence of 
Tiberius for ſeveral years. The iſland extends 
four miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and 
about one in breadth, The weſtern part is, 
for about two miles, a continued rock, vaſtly 

; high 
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In our way to it, we paſſed by what was ane 
of the rivers of burning matter that ran from it 
in a late eruption, which at a diſtance reſem- 
bles-new ploughed land ; but on a nearer ap- 
E ſee: nothing but a long heap of 
heavy disjointed clods one upon another, with 
innumerable cavities and interſtices, among the 
ſeveral pieees, ſo that the ſurface is all irregu- 
lar and broken. Sometimes a great fragment 
Rands like a rock above the reſt; ſometimes the 
whole heap lies in a kind of channel; yet in 
other places has nothing like banks to conſine 
it; but riſes four or five feet high, without 
ſprending abroad on either fide, whence 1 con- 
cluded that the huge unweildy lumps that lie 
one upon another, as if thrown together by 
accident, remained unliquiſied in the melted 
matter, floating in it, like cakes of ice in a 
n en An: ni 1 „ apr [gt 
_ Having quitted the ſide of this long heap, 
which was once a ſtream of fire, I came to the 
foot of the mountain; and had a very trouble 
ſome walk to gain che top of it. It is on all 
ſides, covered with à kind of dry burnt earth, 
which crumbled into powder. It is very hot 
under ſoot, and mixt with ſeveral burnt ſtones 
and cakes of einders that bad been thrown 
out at different times, and a man ſinks almoſt 
a. foot in the earth, and genetally loſes half a 
ſep by Aliding backwards. Having climbed 
this mountain, we diſcovered on the top of it 
a wide naked plain, which in ſeveral places 
was ſmoking with ſulphur, and was proba- 
- bly undermined by fire; for it We 
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be hollow, by the ſound made with our feet. 
In the midſt of this plain ſtands a high hill 
in the form of a ſagar loaf, but fo very ſteep, 
that there would be no mounting it, were it 
not formed of the looſe erumbly earth before 
mentioned. The air is here much impreg- 
nated with ſalt petre; for a ſtone can ſcarcely 
de found that has not the top white with it. 
Having with much difficulty conquered this 
laſt hill, we faw in the midſt of it the mouth 
of Veſuvius, that goes ſhelving down on all 
fides, till it reaches above 100 yards deep. 
The mouth itſelf ſeeming perfectly round, and 
being about three or four hundred yards in dia- 
i meter. This vaſt hollow is generally filled with 


T 
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y ſmoke, but having the advantage of the wind, we 
d had a very diſtinct fightofit. The fides ſeemed 
2 all over ſtained with mixtures of red, green, 

| yellow and white; and have ſeveral rocks pro- 
p, jecting out of them like pure brimſtone. The 
je bottom was entirely covered; and though we 
Es looked very narrowly, we could ſee nothing 
ll like a hole in it; the ſmoke in many places 
h, breaking through ſeveral imperceptible cracks. 
ot The middle was firm — as we concluded 
es from the ſtones we ſaw flung upon it; and I 
yn do not doubt but that a perſon might then 
t have croſſed the bottom, and have? gone up the 
"a other ſide with very little danger, In the late 
ed eruptions this vaſt hollow was like a prodigious _ 
i cauldron filled with melted and glowing mat- | 


es ter, which on its boiling over in any part, ran 
a- down the ſides of the mountain, and formed , 
f five ſuch rivers as that before mentioned. = 
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the heat ſlackened, this matter muſt haye ſub- 
ſided within the bowels of the mountain, and 
* ſinking very leiſurely had time to cake together, 
and form the bottom which covers the mouth 

of that dreadful vault that lies underneath it. 

The whole mountain, ſhaped like a ſugar-loaf, 

has been formed at ſeveral times with a pro- 

digious quantity of, earth and cinders, that 

have been thrown up out of the mouth that 

lies in the middle of it, and increaſes in bulk 

at every eruption, the aſhes falling down its 
- ſides, like the ſand in an hour-glaſs, fo that in 
length of time it will cover the whole plain, 
and make one mountain, with that on the top 
of which it is placed. | . 

In the ſea near the foot of this mountain, 
is ſometimes found a very fragrant oil, which 
is ſold at a high price, and makes a rich per- 
fume, During the time that it riſes, the ſur- 
face of the ſea is for a little ſpace covered with 
its bubbles, which they. ſkim off into their 
boats, and afterwards. ſet a ſeparating in pots 
and jars ; but its ſources are ſaid never to run 
but when the weather is warm and calm. Per- 
haps they may be hindered from diſcovering 
them by the agitations of the water. rites 

It is proper to mention among the natural 


| * — curioſities of Naples, the manner of furniſhing 


that city with ſnow, which they there uſe in- 
ſtead it ice, becauſe they ſuppoſe it ſooner 
cools any liquor. There is a great quantity of 

it annually conſumed ; for they drink very few 

* liquors, and not even water without it : thus 
„it is uſed by every body from the higheſt » 
the 
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the loweſt, ſo that a ſcarcity of ſnow would 
occaſion a mutiny, as much as a dearth of corn 
in any other country. To prevent this the 
King of Spain ſold the monopoly of it to cer- 
tain perſons, who are obliged to furniſh the 
city with it all the year round at ſo much the 
pound. For this purpoſe they make uſe of an 
high mountain at about 18 miles diſtance, in 
which they have ſeveral pits. There they em- 
ploy many poor people at the proper ſeaſon of 
the year, to roll in vaſt balls of ſnow which 
they ram together, and cover from the ſun- 
ſhine. Out of theſe reſervoirs of ſnow they 
cut ſeveral lumps, as they have occaſion for 
them, and ſend them on aſſes to the ſea- ſide, 
where they are carried off in boats, and di- 
ſtributed to ſeveral ſhops at a ſettled price, 
from which the whole city of Naples is ſup- 
plied. While the banditti continued their diſ- 
orders in this kingdom, they frequntly put the 


# ſnow merchants under contribution, and threat- 


ened them, if they proved tardy in their pay- 
ments to deſtroy the magazines, which, it is 
ſaid, they might eaſily have done, by the in- 

fuſion of ſome barrels of oil. 
could not diſpenſe with myſelf from pay- 
ing a viſit to the iſle of Caprea before I left the 
kingdom of Naples, on account of its having 
been the place to which Auguſtus had for ſome 
time retired, and its being the reſidence of 
Tiberius for ſeveral years. The iſland extends 
four miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and 
about one in breadth, The weſtern part is, 
for about two miles, a continued rock, vaſtly 
; high 
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high and inacceſſible next the ſea, yet Ano- 
Caprea, the largeſt town in the ifland, is ſitu- 
ated here, and in this part there are ſeveral 
places covered with a very fruitful ſoil, The 
eaſtern end of the iſland alſo riſes up in pre- 
cipices that are nearly as high, though not 
quite ſo long as the weſtern. Between the 
rocky mountains at each end, lies a flip of 
lower ground, which runs acroſs the ifland, 
and is one of the pleaſanteſt ſpots that can be 
imagined. It is covered with myrtles, olives, 
almonds, oranges, figs, vineyards, and corn- 
fields, which look extremely freſh and beauti- 
ful, and afford a moſt delightful little land- 
ſcape, when viewed from the tops of the neigh- 
bouring mountains. Here is ſituated the town 
of Caprea, two or three convents, and the 
Biſhop's palace. In the midſt of this fertile 
tract riſes a hill, which in the reign of Tiberius 
was probably covered with buildings. Several 
ruins are ſtill ſeen on its fides, and about the 
top are two or three galleries low built, and 
covered with maſon's work, though they at 
preſent appear over-grown with graſs. On 
my entering one of them, that is 100 paces in 
length, I obſerved ſome of the countrymen 
digging into the ſides of the hill, and found 
that what I had taken for ſolid earth, was 
heaps of brick, ſtone and other rubbiſh ſkinned 
over with à covering of vegetables. But the 
moſt conſiderable ruins, are thoſe on the very 
extremity of the eaſtern promontory, where 
there are ſtill ſome apartments that are very 
high, and arched at the top. Theſe _ 
2 an 
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ſtand deep in the earth, and have nothing like 
windows or chimnies, whence I conclude, that 
they were formerly either bathing-places, or 
reſervoirs of water. From this place there is 
a very noble proſpect: on the one fide of it the 
ſea extends farther than the eye can reach; juſt 
oppoſite is the green promontory of Sarentum, 
and on the other fide the bay of Naples. But 
this proſpect, according to Tacitus, was ſtill 
more agreeable before the burning of Ye/u- 
; for that mountain, which after the firſt 
eruption appeared hke a great pile of aſhes, 
was probably, in Tzberius's time, ſhaded 
with woods and vineyards. There. are ftill 
to be ſeen on the bendings of theſe mountains 
the marks of ſeveral ancient ſcales of ſtairs, 
by which they uſed to aſcend them. What 
recommended this iſland to Tiberius was its 
wholeſome air, which 1s cool in ſummer, and 
warm in winter, and its inacceſſible coaſts, 
which might he defended by a handful of men 
againſt a powerful army. The whole iſland 
was probably cut into ſeveral eaſy aſcents, 
adorned with variety of palaces, and planted 
with as great a numher of gardens and groves 
as the fituation of the place would allow, yet 
the works under ground were more extraordi- 
nary than thoſe on its ſurface ; for the rocks 
were undermined with highways, grottos, gal- 


leries, bagnios, and other ſubterraneous retire- 
ments, that ſuited with the brutal pleaſures f 


the Emperor. It would appear ſurpriſing, 
that ſo few remains of theſe many works of 


arts 
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art, are now to be ſeen, were we not informed 
that after Tiberiuss death, the Romans ſent 
thither an army of pioneers purpoſely to deface 


the beauties of the iſland. 
In failing round this iſland, I was entertain- 


ed with many rude proſpects of rocks and pre- 
cipices, that in ſeveral places rife half a mile 
in perpendicular height, and at the bottem are 
caves and grottos formed by the continual break- 
ing of the waves upon them. Tn entring one, 
called by the inhabitants Grotto O/curo, after 
the light was a little worn off my eyes, I could 
diſtinctly ſee all the parts of it, by a glimmering 
reflection that ary! upon them from the ſur- 
face of the water. The mouth is low and nar- 
row, but after having entered pretty far in, 
the cavern opens on both ſides in an oval figure 
of 100 yards from one extremity to the other, 
- "The roof is vaulted, and diftils - freſh water 
from every part, which fell as faſt as the firſt 
droppings of a ſhower. Thoſe of the inha- 
'bitants and Neapolitant who have heard of Tie- 
rius's grottos, maintain, that this was one of 
them ; but many reaſons ſhew it to be natural, 
for beſides the little uſe of fuch a dark cavern 
of ſalt waters, it has no marks of the chiſſel. 
The ſides are of a ſoft mouldering ſtone, and 
there are ſeen many of the like hollow ſpaces 
worn in the bottoms of the rocks as they are 
more or leſs able to reſiſt the force of the water 
that beats again them. \ 
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CHAP. VI. 


Our Aut bor 'procteds from Nap leb to Rome by 
Sea. An Actbunt of ſeveral 4 apts and Wands 
in his Paſſage, particularly of the Ihe of Iſchia, 
Cum and Monte Cerceio- The Statues, 


Pillars, Triumphal Arches, and the Beauty of 


" "the Churches at Rome. The Lake of Tivoli ; 


"hd @ beautiful Profpet near that Town 4 


K > A Deſcription of a fine Piece of Moſaic 


Palzſtrina, and of ſeveral other Curio- 


en in the Neighbourhood of Rome. | 


T 0 ayoid"Teeing the ſamg object over 
again, I took a felucca at Naples to 
ca me to Rene. In my journey from that city 
to Naples, I had Horace for my guide, fo I had 
now the pleaſure of ſeeing my voyage from 
Naples to Rome defcribed 5 Virgil, and of 
tracing the way, he has marked out by ca 
and 1 lands, which are not ſo ſubject to change 
— cities, te __ mel proc. art. Mount 
ords a. beautiful proſpect on paſſin 
2 8. near it lies the little iſland of 82 
adorned with a variety of plantations, riſing 
above each other, in ſo beautiful an order, that 
the whole iſland reſembles a large terrace- 
garden. It has two ſmall ports, and is not at 
preſent . troubled with thoſe noxious ſteams 
mentioned by Lucan. We rowed from Ni/ida 
to ti Miſena, the , of which has a 


—— . 
CA 
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paſſages, a number of myriles fouriſh within 


ry, clift rg Been enlarged and cut into form 
y Agrippa, who made this the great port-of 
the Roman fleet that ſerved in the 5 ; 
as that of Ravenna contained the ſhips de- 


# ſigned for the : Adriatic and drchigelegs. . To 


ole who ſurvey this cape from the land, its 


- higheſt end riſes in the form of a ſepulchral 
monument. A few of the ryins of old M. 
num are ſtill viſible ; but the moſt conſiderable 
_ antiquity of the place is a ſet of galleries hewn 
into the rock, which ſome imagine to have 


been a reſervoir of water, while others, with 
75 obadility, ſuppoſe them to have been 
er 0's baths. 84 


I lay the firſt night in the iſle of Procita, 
which is pretty well cultivated, and contains 
about 4000 inhabitants, Who are all vaſſals to 
the Marquis 4e Yaffo. In the. morning I went 
to ſee the iſle of Jebia, which ſtands farth 
out into the fea, The ancient Poets give it 
the name of Jrarime, and. repreſent Belas 
as Tying under it, on account of its fiery 1 2 
tions ** there had been none of theſe for 
near 3oo years. The laſt was very terrible, 
and deſtroyed a whole city; but. t preſent there 
are ſcarce any marks of a ſubterraneous fire, 
for the earth is cold, and where the rocks wi 
fuſſer it, over-run with ſhrubs and graſs. There 
are, indeed, ſeveral ſmall cracks through which 
a ſmoke conſtantly iſſues; but it probably 
ariſes.only from the warm ſprings that feed the 
many baths with. which this iſland is plentiful- 
ly floned, ihe about one of theſe breathing 


the 
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beginning of paſſage which is topped up 
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the ſteam of the bach and haye a continual 
moiſture hanging g won 

On the fork Tehia lies a round lake of 

about three quarters of a mile in diameter, 
ſeparated from the ſea by a narrow tract of 
land, and this was formerly a Rowan port. 
On the north end of this iſland 2 town and 
caſtle ſtand upon an exceedin rock, di- 
vided from the body of the Wat aud and on all 
fides inacceſſible to an enemy. 

The next morning going through a very 
7 54 path, by the Mare Mortuum and the 
1755 Fields, I ſaw in my way, many ruins 

ſepulchres and other ancient edifices. Cu- 
ne 1s at preſent entirely deſtitute of inbabi- 
tants : but there is ſhewn there the remains of 

Apollo's temple, which all the writers of the 

antiquities of that place ſuppoſe. to. have been 
the ſame Virgil deſcribes 2 by Dadales. 
Among 4 3 works, there is che 


within ] yards of the entrance, by 
the earth falling 72 5 it. This is fi poſed to 
have been the other mouth of the Slg grotto, 
and indeed it lies in the ſame line with the 
entrance near the Avernus, and bas fill the 
marks of chambers cut into its ſides. 

the many fables and conjeftures made on thas 
grotto I think ir highly probable, that it was 
once inhabited by 2 "_ who thought it 2 
better ſhelter agai people ho thoug other 
kind of = gp or that it was at made 
with leſs expence and trouble ; as for the 


moſaic and other works that are found in its 


L 2 they 


** 
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they may have been added in later apes, ac- 
cording as people thought fit to put the place 
to different uſes. 28 | 

At Cajeta I faw a rock of marble, ſaid to be 
cleft by an earthquake at our Saviour's death ; 
and over the door of the chapel that leads into 
the crack is written the words of the Evangeliſt, 
Ecce terræ. motus fudtus eft magnus. Every one 
who ſees this vaſt rent in ſo 1 rock, and 
obſerves how exactly the convex parts of one 
fide tally with the concave of the other, muſt 
be convinced of its being produced by an 
earthquake; but I make no queſtion of its 
happening either long before the time of. the 
Latin writers, or in the darker ages, otherwiſe 
I 'cannot but think they would have taken 

notice of its original. des as bs 

I next touched at Monte Circeio, called by 
Hamer the ifle of Æta, from its being formerly 
an iſland,” or its being thought ſo by the 
Greek ſailors of his time. Indeed they might 
have been eaſily deceived by its appearance, 
It being a very high mountain joined to the 
main land by a narrow iſthmus. of many miles 
in * or and almoſt of a level with the ſur- 
face of the water. The end of this promon- 
tory is very rocky, and much expoſed to winds 

d waves, which, perhaps, firſt gave riſe to 
the howlings of wolves and the roarings of 
lions that uſed to be heard from thence, and of 
this I had a very lively idea from my being 
forced to lie under it a whole night. | 
I next touched at Nertuno, where I found 
nothing remarkable, except the extreme pover- 

| ty 
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ty and lazineſs of the inhabitants. At the 


diſtance of two miles from thence are the runs 


of Antium, ſpread over a great compaſs of 


youre There ſtill appear the foundations of 


everal buildings, and what are always the laſt 
parts that periſh, many ſubterraneous grottos, 


and paſſages of great length. There are ſtill 
to be ſeen the foundation of Nero's port, which 
was intirely artificial, and compoſed of huge 
circular moles, except where the ſhips were to 
enter. The making of this port coſt prodigious * 
ſums of money. The laſt Pope was at con- 


fiderable expence in making a ſmall! harbour in 


this place, and in conveying freſh water to it, 


which was one of the artifices of the Grand 
Duke to divert his Holinefs from his project of 
making Civita Vecchia a free port. Between 
Antium and Nettuno, is a Cardinal's villa, re- 
markable for the pleaſantneſs of the walks, 
fountains, ſhades and proſpects. 

We now arrived at the mouth of the Tiber, 
which we entered with ſome danger, the ſea 
being generally very rough in theſe parts where » 
that river ruſhes into it. The ſeaſon of the year; 
the muddineſs of the ſtream, and the many green 
trees hanging over it, reminded me cf the de- , 
lightful — * given by Virgil, when Areas 
took the firſt view of it; and now half a day 


more brought me to Rome. | 
It is a general obſervation, that modern 
Rome ſtands higher than the ancient; and ſome 
have computed it, about. fourteen. or fifteen 
feet one place with another, The reaſon al- 
FR 1 | 2107 ledged 
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ledged is, that the preſent city lands upon the 
ruins of the former, and indeed I bave often 
obſerved, that where any conſiderable pile of 
building anciently ſtood, there is found a riſing | 
ground, which was doubtleſs formed of the | 
fragments and rubbiſh of the ruined edifice. 
Another cauſe may allo be aſſigned for raiſing 
the ſituation of ſeveral parts of Rome ; this is 
the great quantities of earth waſhed off from 
the hills by the violence of ſhowers, of which 
any one may be ſenſible upon obſerving, how 
far ſeveral buildings that ſtand at the foot af 
mountains are ſunk deeper in the earth, than 
thoſe on the tops of hills or in open plains: 
- whence Rome appears much more level than 
formerly; the very cauſe that has raiſed the 
low grounds having contributed to fink thoſe 
— * that were higher. | 
In Rame — are two ſets of antiquities, 
the Chriftian and the Heathen ; but though the 
former are of a later date, they are fo inter- 
- mingled with fable and legend, that little ſa- 
tisfacQion can be found from ſearching into 
them. While the other affords a high degree 
of pleaſure to thoſe whos have before found 
them defcribed in ancient authors. For here a 
+ man can ſcarce ſee an object that does not 
recal to his mand a paſſage of a Latin poet or 
hiſtorian. Amon remains of old Rome, 
the grandeur of the commonwealth 35 <hiefly 
ſhewn in works that were either neceſſary ot 
convenient, as walls, bridges, aqueducts, tem- 
ples, and highways ; while the magnificence of 


Rome under the Empezors proceeded rather 
29s 8 W from 
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from oſten tation Or luxury, than any real uſe, 
as in amphitheatzes, circuſes, baths, obeliſtcs, 
triumphal pillars, arches and mauſoleums : for 
what was added by them to the agued acts was 
rather to ſupply their baths, and 2 
and to embelliſh the city with fountains, kan 
out of any real neceſſity there was for them. 
All theſe 2 however, been ſo co- 
piouſly deſcribed by a multitude of travellers, 
that it is very difficult to make any new diſ- 
coveries, and yet it is umpoſible to ſurvey is 
ſpacious a ſield of antiquities without receiving 
new hints, and raifing different reſlections. 
Of all the antiquities of Rome, none pleaſed 


me ſo much as the ancient ſtatues, the work- 


manſhip of which is frequently the moſt ex- 
quiſite of any thing in its kind, and it is ſur- 
priſing how it were poſlible, for ſo much life 
to enter into marble; as may be diſcovered in 
ſome of the ſmeſt of theſe figures, and even 
the meaneſt affords the fatisfaftion of ſeeing 
the faces, poſtures, airs, and dreſs of thoſe who 
lived ſo many ages before us. 

Though the ſtatues found among the — 
of old Rome are very numerous, poſterity will 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing many noble pieces 
of (culpture yet undiſcovered, 1 there are, 
doubtleſs, greater treaſures of this nature under 
und than are yet brought to light, and they 
ve often dug into lands deſcribed in old au- 
thors as the places where particular ſtatues 
ſtood, and po” wn with good ſucceſs. There 
we frequently . in Rome, who pur- 


chaſe the 6— of digging up „ | 
ens, 
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dens, and vineyards, where they find any like. 
lihood of ſucceeding ; by which means ſome 
- have arrived at great eſtates. They pay ac- 
cording to the dimenfions of the ſurface they | 
are to break up, and after having made eſſays, 
by ſearching as they do in Eng/and for coal, | 
they rake into the moſt promiſing parts, tho 
they frequently have the diſappointment of 
finding that others have been there before them, 
yet they generally 'gain enough by the rubbiſh 
and bricks, which are valued by the preſent 
architects much beyond thoſe of a modern 
make, to defray the charges of their ſearch. 
Next to the ſtatues, there is nothing in Rome 
more ſurpriſing, than that amazing variety of 
ancient pillars of ſo many kinds of marble. 
As moſt of the old ſtatues may be ſuppoſed to 
have been purchaſed at a lower price by the 
firſt owners, than they are bought for by a 
modern purchaſer, ſeveral of the pillars are 
now rated much lower than they were of old. 
For not to mention what a huge column of por- 
phyry, granite, or ſerpentine, muſt have coſt in 
the quarry, and in its carriage from Eg ypt to Rome, 
It will be ſufficĩent to conſider the you difficulty 
of hewing it into any form, and of giving it 
the proper turn, proportion, and poliſn. Theſe 
» forts of marble reſiſt the inſtruments now in uſe; 
and though there was at this time a Mzlane/e 
at Rome working on them, his advances were 
ſo extremely ſlow, that he could ſcarce live 
upon what he gained. He ſhewed me a piece 
of porphyry worked into an ordinary ſalver, 
* which had coſt him four months continual ap- 
4291 plication. 
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plication, The moſt valuable pillars about Rome 
for the marble of which they are made, are 
the four columns of orienta! jaſper in St. Pau- 
lina's chapel, at St. Maria Maggiore; two of 
oriental granite in St. Pudenziana's; one of 


tranſparent oriental jaſper in the Vatican libra- 


ry; four of Nero-Bianco in St. Cecilia Trans- 


tevere 3 two of Hrocatello, and two of oriental 
agate in Don Liwvio's palace; two of Gallo 


Antico in St. John Lateran, and two of Verdi 
Antique in the Villa Pamphilia, All theſe are 
ſolid entire pillars made of ſuch kinds of 
marble as are no where to be found but among 
antiquities; for either the veins of theſe kinds 
are undiſcovered, or they were quite exhauſted 
in adorning the ancient buildings. Among 
theſe pillars, I cannot forbear reckoning a great 
part of an alabaſter column found in the ruins 
of Livia's portico. 'This is of the colour. of 
fire, and may be ſeen over the high altar of 
St. Maria in Campitello, for it is cut into two 
pieces, and placed in the form of a croſs, in 
a hole of the wall purpoſely made to receive it, 
ſo that the light paſſing through it from with- 
out, makes it appear to thoſe in the church 
like a huge tranſparent croſs of amber. Among 
the pillars, thoſe of Trajan and Antonine are 
juſtly eſteemed the two nobleſt in the world. 
Nothing can be more magnificent than the 


deſign of Trajar's pillar; for where could the 


aſhes of an Emperor have been ſo nobly lodg- 
ed as in the midſt of his metropolis, and on 
the top of ſo exalted a monument, with the 
greateſt of his actions underneath him? Or, as 

| ſome 


> 
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ſome will have it, his ſtatue was on the top; 

his battles in the midſt, and his urn at the 

foundation. "The moſt remarkable piece in 

Antonine's pillar is the figure of Jupiter Pluwius 

in the clouds, ſending down rain on the faint- 

ing army of Marcus Aurelius, and thunderbolts 

on his enemies. | | 

Among the triumphal arches, that of Con- 

* Fantine is the nobleſt in the world; but the 

reateſt part of the ornaments were taken from 

rajau's arch, and haſtily ſet up to the new 

conqueror by the ſenate and people of Rome. 

This triumphal arch, and ſome other buildings 

of the ſame age, ſhew that architecture held 

up its head after all the other arts of deſigning 

were in a very weak and languiſhing condition, 

and 1t was probably the firſt among them that 

revived. I was much diſappointed at not ſeeing 

the figure of the temple of Jeruſalem on Titus's 

| arch, where are repreſented the golden candle- 

ſtick, the table of ſhewbread, and the river 

Jordan. Some, however, are of opinion that 

the compoſite pillars of this arch were made 

in imitation of the pillars of Solomon's temple, 

and that theſe are the moſt ancient of any that 
are found of that order, 1. 

It is almoſt impoſſible to form an idea of any 

thing ſo beautiful and glorious as ſeveral of the 

* Romiſhchurches and chapels ; for having a pro- 

digious ſtock of ancient marble 5 £3 the 

city, and ſo many different quarries in the 

* bowels of the country, molt of their chapels 

are overlaid with ſuch a rich variety of in- 

* cruſtations as cannot poſſibly be found in 2 

Other 
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other part of the world, and notwithſtanding 
the incredible ſums already laid out in this way, 
the ſame work is ſtill going forwards in different 
parts of Rome, the laſt il endeavouring to 
outſhine thoſe that went before them ®. 
' [Notwithſtanding the ſplendor of the build- 
ings of Rome, the ſtreets are not enz and 
the people have the diſagreeable cuſtom of dry- 
ing linen out of the windows, and on ropes 
hung acroſs the ſtreet, _ IE Me 
"The Pretender to the Britiſh crown, is, by 
order of the Pope, ſliled King of England; 
but this is no more than an empty title, which 
the Nalians themſelves make a jeſt of. He has 
an annual income of 12,000 ſcudi, or crowns 


out of the Pope's treaſury, which is only 3000/7, 


ſterling, and though the clandeſtine remittances 
of his adherents in Exp/azd may amount to as 
much more, it falls very ſhort of what is re- 
quires to keep up the ſtate required in a King. 

e Dl ears Abroad with three coaches, 
and his houſhold conſiſts of forty perſons: but 
at his coming into an aſſembly, no Engliſb Pro- 
teflant riſes up, and even the Roman Catholics 
pay him their compliments in a very ſuperficial 
manner: for it is certain, his puſilanimity, and 
the liceritiouſneſs. of his amours, have leſſened 
him in every body*s eſteem. His lady ſeldom 
ſtirs abroad, except to viſit a convent; and ſhe 
allows her ſervants no. gold or ſilver lace on 
their liyeries. 


* See a more particular deſcription of Rome in 
Mifor's Travels, Chap, VIII. | 
| I ſpent 
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I ſpent three or four days at Tivoli, Freſcati 
Palzftrina, and Albano. In my way to Tivol,, 
1 faw the rivuict af Salforata, formerly called 
Abula, and ſmelt the ſtench that ariſes from 1 Its 
waters, ſome time before I ſaw them. 

The ſmall lake that gives riſe to this Nw 
with i its floating iſlands, is one of the, moſt ex. 
traordiuary curioſities in the neighbourhood 
of Rome. It is ſituated in the flat of Can- 
pania, and being the drain of theſe arts, it is 
not ſurpriſing that it ſhould, be greatly impreg- 
nated with ſulphur, of which there is ſo thick 
a ſediment at Bn” that upon throwing in a 
ſtone, the Water boils for. a cenſiderable time 
over the place, and at the ſame time little 
fakes of ſcurf ariſe up, which are probabl 
the parts that compoſe the iſlands, for they 
frequently mount of themſelves, though the 
water 15 not troubled. I make no doubt, but 
that this lake was formerly. much larger than it 
is at preſent, and the banks have, by degrees, 

own over 1t in the ſame manner as the and: 
ave been. formed upon it; and it is not im- 
probable, that as the iſlands enlarge themſelves, 
and the banks cloſe, in upon them, that the 
whole ſurface may in time be cruſted oyer. All 
about the lake where the ground i 1s dry, I found 
5 to be hollow by the trampling of my horſe's 

cet, 

Tivoli is ſeen at a diſtance ſituated on the 
brow of a hill. The Villa de Medicis, with its 
water- works; the caſcade of the Teverone, and 
the ruins of the Sybils temple, have been fre- 


1 deſcribed, | But I was moſt W 
wit 
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with a beautiful proſpect at about the diſtance 
of a mile from the town. On one fide it opens 
into the Raman Campania,, where the eye loſes 
itſelf on a ſmooth, ſpacious plain. On the 
other fide appears a more broken and inter- 


rupted ſcene, . compoſed of an infinite variety of 


inequalities and ſhaddowings, that naturally 
ariſe from an agreeable mixture of hills, groves 
and valleys; but the moſt enlivening part is 
the river Tewerone, which is ſeen at So the 
diſtance of a quarter of a mile, throwing itſelf 
down a precipice, and falling from one rock 
to another, till it gains the bottom of the 


valley, where the view of it would be quite 


loft, did it not ſometimes diſcover itſelf thro? 
the breaks and openings of the woods that 

row about it. G 545 

At Freſcati I had the ſatis faction of ſeeing 
the firſt ſketch of the walks and water-works 
of YVer/aulles ; but the proſpect from this place 
was doubtleſs formerly much more delightful, 
when the Campania ' was thick ſet with towns, 
villas, and plantations. 


On the road to Palzftrina, I ſaw the lake 1 


Negillus, and at ſome diſtance from it, had a 
view of the lake Gabinut, which is much larger 


than the former. I then left the road for 


about half a mile, to obſerve the ſources of a 
modern aqueduct, and had the pleaſure of ob- 
ſerving how the little ſprings and rills that 
break out of the ſides of the mountain, are 
taken up and conveyed through ſmall covered 
channels, into the hollow of the aqueduct. It 
was certainly very happy for Rome, that there 

Vol. XIX. M was 


5 — pleaſ 
miles, and by the advantage only of a high 
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was ſuch a range of mountains within its þ 


neighbourhood ; for by this means they could 
take 1 their water from what height they 
Thus the Claudiar aqueduct ran 38 


ſource, and the low ſituation of Nome, ſunk 
after the proportion of five feet and a half every 
Palaæitrina, like moſt other towns in Tah, 


| |, fflands very high for the advantage of the'cool 


breezes. There are fill to be ſeen in that 
city large pillars of gramte, and other frag- 


* ments of the ancient temple of Fortwre 5 but 


the moſt conſiderable part that remains, is a 
wy beantiful Moſaic pavement formed of 
marble, all the parts of Which are fo well 


joined together, that the whole piece reſemble | 
* a' continued picture. There are in it the 


res of a rhinoceros, of elephants, and 
I. animals, with ſmall landſcapes, which 
though made out of 'the natural colours and 
addows of the matble, leo very lively, and 
as if well painted. The Tallant now form 
Moſaic work of ſmall! pieces of clay half vitri- 
hed, and prepared at the plaſs-houſes, to which 


© they give the name of Sauter. Theſe are a 


modern improvement of the art, and being 
made of what colour and figure the workman 


pleaſes; enables thoſe who are employed in this 


art; to make much finer pieces of Moſaic work 


| + -—- than was formerly done. 


In an excurfion to Albano, we went as far : 


| Nemi, where the whole evintry is tilt over 
run with woods and thickets. The lake © 


Aer 


| 
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of wind, which, together with the clearneſs of 


its waters, occaſioned 1ts being formerly called 


Biana's looking-ghaſs, 


There 1s nothing at Alban ſo remarkable as 


the N from the Capuchine's garden, 
which from its extent and variety is extremely 


delightful : it takes in the whole Campania, and 


terminates in a full view of the Mediterranean. 


At the ſame time it affords a fight of the Aan 


lake, which lies at a ſmall diſtance, in an oval 


Nemi is ſituated in a very deep bottom, and 
being ſurrounded on all fides with mountains. 
and groves, is never ruffled with the lealt breath 


form of about ſeven miles round, and on ac-. 


count of the continued circuit of high moun-, 


tains that encompals it, appears like the area 
of ſome amphitheatre. , This, with the ſeveral 
green hills and naked rocks within the neigh- 
bourkaod, makes the moſt agreeable confi 


imaginable. 


Alban Rill- keeps up its credit for wine; 
which, perhaps, would be as good as it was 


formerly, was it preſerved to as great an age; 


but as for olives there are now very few here, 
though they are in great plenty at Tiscali. The 


* 


above places were formerly the cool retreats of 


the ancient Romans, where they conceuled them- 
ſelves among the woods and mountains during 


the exceſſive heats of ſummer. On the con- 


trary, Rame is now never fuller of nobility than 
m the ſummer ſeaſon; for the country towns 
are ſo infeſted with unwholeſome vapours, that 
while the heats laſt, they dare not truſt them- 


kelves in them. However, the Campania would 


2 now, 
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now, doubtleſs, be as healthful as formerly, 
were there as many inhabitants to manure-the 
land, and as many fires burning. N 

Leaving Rome about the latter end of October, 
in order. to proceed to Sienna, I ſaw the lake 
Bacca, that gives riſe to the Chremera, and | 
afterwards the lakes of Vico and Bol/ena. The 
laſt is reckoned 21 miles in circumference, and 
is plentifully ſtocked with fiſh and fowl. In 
this lake there are a couple of iſlands that are, 
perhaps, the two floating iſles mentioned by 
Pliny, with the improbable circumſtance of 
their appearing ſometimes like a circle, and 
at others like a triangle; but never like a qua 
drangle. It is not difficult to conceive how 
they might become fixed, though they once 
floated, and it is not very probable that the 


Naturaliſt could be deceived in his account of 


a place that lay as it were in the neighbourhood 
of Rome. : h 
On the ſide of the lake ſtands Bolſena, in 
the church-yard of which is an antique funeral 
monument very intire, and what is particular, 
engraven on all fides with a curious repreſenta- 
tion of a Bacchanal ; but had the inhabitants 
obſerved a couple of lewd figures at one end 
of it, they would have found it a very im- 
proper ornament for the ſpot in which it is 
now placed. | | 
Having travelled from thence to Aquapen- 
dente, 'which ſtands in a very pleaſant fituation, 
we came to the little brook which ſeparates 
the Pope's dominions from thoſe of the Great 
Duke. The frontier caſtle of — - 
; tuat 
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fituated on the higheſt mountain in theſe parts, 
and as well fortified as the place will permit. 
We here found the natural face of the count! 

quite changed, and none of the beauties left 
with which we had been entertained in the 
Pope's dominions. For inſtead of the many 
delightful ſcenes of verdant mountains, and 
here vallies, with which we had' been pre- 
ſented for ſome days before, we now ſaw no- 
thing but a wild, naked proſpect of barren 
rocks and hills, and not a tree or ſhrub to be 
met with in a circuit of ſeveral miles. This 
put us in mind of the 7a/zar proverb, that 
The Pope has the fleſh, and the Great Duke the 
bones of Italy. In a large extent of theſe bar- 
ren mountains we ſaw but one fingle ſpot that 
was cultivated, and on this there ſtood a con- 
vent, | : 


MON MMMMN III HC I 


CHAP. VII. | 

A Deſcription of Sienna, Leghorn, Piſa, che 
Republic of Lucca, Florence, Bolonia or Bo- 
logna, Parma, and Turin. anf 


IE MMA is ſituated upon an eminence, and 

is adorned with many brick towers, which 
in the time of the commonwealth were erected 
in honour of ſuch of the members as had di- 
ſinguiſhed themſelves by performing ſome 
conſiderable ſervice for their country. Theſe 

4 M 3 towers 


” äũài — — 


one of the maſter- pieces of Gathic architecture. 


before or ſince. 
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towers appeared in view @ great while beforg 
we entered the city, wherein there is nothing 
ſo extraordinary as the cathedral, which may 
be viewed with pleaſure after a man's havi 

ſeen St. Peter's at Rome, though it js very dit- 
ferent from it, and can only be conſidered as 


When one ſees the prodigious pains and ex- 
2 our forefathers have been at in theſe 

arbarous edifices, one cannot help fancying 
the miracles of architecture they would have 
left, had they been but rightly inſtructed ; for 
the deyotion of thoſe ages being much warmer 
than it is at preſent, and the riches of the 
ple much more at the diſpoſal of the Prieſts, 
the prodigious ſums conſumed in theſe Gorhic 
cathedrals would have finiſhed a greater variety 
of noble buildings, than have been raiſed either 


The vaſt labour beſtowed on this ſingle ca- 
thedral is quite amazing; the very ſpouts are 
loaden with ornaments, and the windows form- 
ed like ſo many ſcenes of perſpective, with a 
multitude of 'little pillars retiring one behind 
anather. The great columns are finely cover- 
ed with fruit and foliage that run twiſting about 
them, from the very top to the bottom. The 
whole body of the church is chequered with 
different lays of White and black marble. "The 
very. payement is guriouſly cut into feripture 
Riſtories, and the front covered with ſuch a 
variety of figures, and overrun with ſo many 
litde anazes and lebyrinths of ſculpture, that 
nothing can make a prettier ſhew to theſe: — 

3 Hy prefer 


being called Leghorn by none but the Engh/h. 
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prefer falſe beauties to a noble and majeſtic 
fimplicity. Oppoſite to this church ſtands a 
large hoſpital erected by a ſhoemaker, who has 
been beatified, though never ſainted, aud here 
fands his ſtatue, ſuperſcribed Sutor ultra cre- 


From Sienna we went forward to Leghorn “, 
where the two ports, the bagnio, and Dora- 
tull's ſtatue of the Great Duke, with the four 
faves chained to his pedeſtal, are very noble 
fights. The ſquare is one of the largeſt and 
moſt beautiful in Lias. 

The people are at à continual expence in 
ng Bs ports, and keeping them from 
being cl 
of ſeveral engines that are always at work ; 
but whatever part of the harbour they ſcoop in, 
it has an influence on all the reſt, for the 
whole bottom is immediately worked to 2 
level by the fea: a double advantage is drawn 
from this dirt, as it clears the port, and is uſed 


for filling up ſeveral marſhes about the city, 


where it is laid from time to time. The Dake 
ef Tuſcany receives very great advantages from 


this ſingle place, notwithſtanding its being a 


free port, It brings into his dominions great 
numbers of people from all nations, and when 
I was there it was ſuppoſed to contain 10, ooo 
Jexvs, many of whom were very rich, and ſuch 
great traders, that our Exgliſb Factors com- 


The proper name of this city is Liworno, it 


plained 


ked up, which is done by the help ; 


* 


* 
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war they had moſt of our trade in their 
ands. | | 
Strangers pay, indeed, little or no taxes 
directly. But out of every thing they buy, 
the government has a large duty; the very ice 
merchant at Leghorn paying annually -above 
1000 J. ſterling for his privilege, the tobacco 
merchant 10, ooo J. and the very ground is ſold 
by the Great Duke at a high price. All the 
commodities that are ſent up into the country, 
of which there are great quantities, are clog. 
ed with impoſitions as ſoon as they leave J 
orn, and all the wines, oils and filks that are 
brought from the fruitful vallies of Pi/a, Flo. 
rence, and other parts of Tuſcauy, are obliged 
to pay ſeveral duties and taxes, before they 
can reach the port. 
The canal which runs from the ſea into the 
Arno, affords a convenient carriage for all 
goods that are to be ſhipped off, which does 
not a little enrich the owners; but in propor- 
tion as private men grow wealthy, their lega- 
cies and law - ſuĩts increaſe, and the Great Duke 
comes in for a conſiderable ſhare. 
From Leghorn I went to Piſa, whence many 
of the inhabitants having removed to Leghorn 
for the ſake of trade, this is now only the ſhell 
of a large city. The great church, baptiſtry, 
and leaning tower, are well worth ſeeing, and 
are built in the ſame taſte with the cathedral 
of Sienna. \ \ | 
Leaving this laſt city after half a day's jour- 
ney, I reached the Republic of Lucca, when it 


aſtorded a very agreeable ſight, to obſerve _ 
there 
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ir there is not the leaſt ſpot of ground in this 
little ſtate, that is not made to contribute to the 
es owners advantage. In all the inhabitants there 
y. appears an air of chearfulneſs and plenty, ſel- 
dom to be found among thoſe of the neigh- 
ve bouring countries. That it may be exactly 


co known what numbers of ſtrangers are in the 
14 down, there is but one gate by which they are 
he allowed to enter it, and over it is written in 
Yo letters of gold, Libertas. | | 
g This republic, for the extent of its Domi- 


2 nions, is eſteemed the richeſt and beſt peopled 
Ire fate of Haly. The whole adminiſtration of 


ho. gorernment paſſes into different hands every 
ed wo months, which is the greateſt ſecurity to « 
ey their liberty, and in a ſurpriſing manner con- 


tributes to the quick diſpatch of all public 
he affaits; but in any remarkable exigence of 
all fate, it certainly requires a much longer time 
pes to conduct any great deſign calculated for the 
or- good of the commonwealth, to its maturity and 
a- perfection. This republic is ſurrounded by the 
ke dominions of the Duke of Florence. | 
There are ſeveral beautiful palaces in the 
ny city of Florence, and as Tuſcan pillars and ruſtic 
work, owe their original to this country, the 
ell architects of Taſcany always give them a place 
ry, in great edifices, The Duke's new palace, 
nd which is a very noble pile, is built after this 
ral manner, whence it looks extremely fohd and 
majeſtic. In the court is an antique ſtatue of 
ur- Hercules lifting Antæus from the earth, which 
it vas found at Rome, and brought hither under 
hat the reign of Leo X. and there are a — 
ere | 0 
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of pictures in the ſeveral apartments perfotm- 
ed by the greateſt maſters, * | 
The famous gallery. of the old palace is 
adorned with aamitasle pieces of ſculpture, 
both ancient and modern; and has, perhaps, 
the nobleſt collection of gurioſities that are to 
be met with in any part oo world. A 
the buſts there are ſevezal that deſerve to be 
taken notice of for the excellence of the ſcglp- 
ture, as a beautiful buſt of A/zxanger the Great, 
caſting up his face to heaven, with a noble air 
of grief in his looks; and thoie of Auguſtus, 
Leſpaſian, Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, Luaius I truig 
Septimus Severus, Caracalla and Gta. There 
is alſo in  Porplyry the head of a fawn, and of 
the god Pan, Among the intire figures, is a. 
Veſtal Virgin, with holy fire burning be- 
fore her, and 2 fine ſtatue of Morpheus in tonch- 
* "ſone under the figure of a boy aſleep, with a 
bundle of poppies in his hand. At one end of 
the SOIT two antigue marble pillars 
curiouſly wrought, with the repreſentation of 
the old Roman arms and inſtruments of war. 
After a full ſurvey of the gallery I was led 


& — 


ſtand on the fide of it, the firſt was a cabinet 
compoſed chiefly of idols, taliſmans, lamps 
and hieroglyphics. The two next chambers 
contain ſeveral artificial curioſities in cryſtal,. 
marble, amber, ivory and precious ftones, In 
the chamber that is laſt hewn, flands the ce- 
lebrated Venus of Megicis, which ſeems much 
leſs than the life, from its being perfectly 


naked, and in company with others of a layger , 
| | make. 


into four or five chambers of curioſities that, 


= 
% 
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make. It is, however, of the ordinary fize 
of a woman, as appeared from meaſuring her 
wriſt; for from the bigneſs of any one part, it 
is eaſy, in a figure of fuch nice proportions, to 
at all the reſt. The ſoftneſs of the fleſh, 
delicacy of the ſhape, air and poſture, and 
the correctneſs of deſign in this ſtatue are inex- 
preſſible: in the fame chamber is a Roman 
fave wetting bis ©knife and ſtening, which 
fram the ſhoulders: upwards is incomparable, 
In ſhort, Florriite for modern ſtatues ſeems to 
exeel even Rome itſelf ; but thoſe I paſs over in 
ſence, that I may not tranſerĩbe from others.“ 
The way from Florent to Holuma runs over 
ſeveral ranges of mountains, and ſeems the 
worſt road of any over the Anninet. After a 
very tedious journey over theſe mountains, we 
came at laft to the river that rums at the foot 
of them, formerly calfed the little” Rhine, and 
following its courſe,” arrived in a ſhort” time at 
Bolonia, where ſoon perceived the difference 
between the northern and ſouthern fides of the 
mountains, both” in the coldneſs of the air, 
and the badnefs'of the wine. 
 Bolonia is famous for the richnefs of the ſoil 
that lies about it, and the my of its 
conyents. It ig alfo eſteemed the third city 
of Hay for pifthres, as being the ſchool 
of the Lombard painters. I here ſaw three 
rarities of different kinds, which gave me 
greater pleaſure than any thing elſe. One of 


* Yee a farther account of this ne city and 
palace in Mien Travels, Vol, XVIII. | 
| theſe 
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theſe was a ſilver medal of the younger Brat, 
in which the character of the perſon, appears ig 
the features of the face, which is cut with ex- 
quiſite art. On the reyerſe is the cap of liberty, | 
on each ſide of which is a dagger ſubſeribed 
14. Mar. for the ides of March, the date 9 
Ce/ar's murder. The ſecond. was a picture of 
Raphaels, which is extremely well preſerved: 
St. Cecilia is painted with an inſtrument of mu- 
lic in her hands, with St. Paul and St. Fob on 
one ſide of her, and on the other Mary Mag. 
dalene and St. Aigſtin. There is ſomething 


| wonderfully divine in the air 


The third curiofity is a new, ftair-caſe which 
ſtrangers are carried to, ſee, where the eaſineh 
of the aſcent within ſo. {mall a compaſs, the 
diſpoſition of the lights, and the convenient 
landing - places are admirably contrived. 

The ſeaſon, of the year, together with the 
wars of Italy, made me paſs through tbe 
dutchies of Modena, Parma, and . Squoy,.. with 
more haſte than I would have done at any other 
time. The {oil of Madena and. Parma. is. er. 


tremely rich and well cultivated, and the pa- 


laces of the Princes magnificent. I procured 
a, licence of the Duke of Parma to enter the 
theatre and gallery, which as well deſerve 1 
be ſeen as any thing of the ſame kind in ah. 
The. theatre, though "yy ſpacions, 1s ſo, ad- 
mirably contrived, that from the very depth of 
the ſtage the loweſt, ſound may be heard, as in 
a whiſpering place, very diſtinctly by the au- 
dience who are at the greateſt diſtance, and yet 
if the voice be raiſed ever ſo high, there bs n0- 
1 ing 


65 
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tus, thing like an echo, to cauſe the leaſt confuſion, 
sin The gallery contains a numerous collection of 
ex- pictures, all performed by celebrated maſters. 
rty, On one ſide of it is a large room adorned with 
bed inlaid tables, cabinets, works in amber, and 
dl other pieces of great art and value, and from 
e of BY this room I was led into another furniſhed with 
ed: idols, buſts, medals, old inſcriptions, and the 
mu. like antiquities. - Na 
z ON The principalities of Modena and Parma are 


2 nearly of the ſame extent, and each of them 
ung have two large towns, and many little villages ; 
ure. but the Duke of Parma is much richer than 
hich WW the Duke of Modena. The ſubjects of cheſe 
ne BW Princes would enjoy great plenty from ſo rich 
the and well cultivated a ſoil; were not their taxes 


nent W and impoſitions extremely exorbitant. Theſe 
courts are, indeed, much too ſplendid and mag- 
the W nificient for the narrow limits of the territories 
the that lie about them, and it is amazing to. ſee 
wil WW the profuſion of wealth expended in coaches, 
ther WF trappings, tables, cabinets, and other precious 
ex: toys of the ſame kind, in which they excel 
pa. moſt of the Princes of Zarope, when at the 
ured BW ſame time they have not had the generoſity to 
the WF ere& bridges over their rjvers for the conve- 
e vi nience of their ſubjects, and of - travellers, 
a; who, upon the leaſt riſing of the waters, are 
ad. obliged to pay an unreaſonable. exaction at 
th of W every ferry. In theſe ſmall governments a man 
as might reaſonably expect a much greater regula- 
au- tion of affairs for the eaſe and benefit of the 
d yet people, than in thoſe over-grown ſtates, where 
2 the rules of juſtice, beneficence, and mercy, 
bing Denne 


Vol. XIX. N — 


which afford the moſt delig heful Nate oſpeckz. 
ous : 
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may be eaſily put out of their courſe, in paſiing 
through the hands of à long ſubordination of 


.. officers. 


I left the road of Milan on my right hand, 
on account of my having before feen that city, 
and having paſſed through 4/7, the frontier 


| town of Savoy, came in fight of the Po, which 


fs, even at n, 2 fine river, though within 
ſix miles of its ſource. It has been made the 
ſcene of two or three poetical ſtories, and Ovid 


has made choice of it to throw his Phattor into 


it, after all the ſmaller rivers had been dried 
up in the confla 1 45: This river gives iti 
name to the chief ftreet of Turin, whic | fronts 
the Duke's | 

[The W and baffions of Turin 7 all 
ale with free-ſtbne! and it takes up an hour 
and a half to walk round the fortifications, 


he city, though not lar * but 
ir continues to encreaſe popu and beauty 
- it has done, it will have ri nobleſt ſtreets of 
city in Europe. I here ſpeak of the new 


| Gr , in which are the ro al alace, Netw Street, 


and the Street of the Po, which are remat lab 


fine. From the gate of the palace is a direc 


8 f 1 wi 1 7 over the palace court, 
Ne 2 along New Streer, to the 
new bridge; and t the way che houſes have 
arched piazzas, char afford Adlter i in the hea- 
vieſf rains. There are $ charches and monafte- 


ries within the Walls, and ſeventeen more in 


the ah and in he G4 "bit the churches, though 
in the Cotbic taſte, are richly a ey 


ow with 
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with fine marble pillars, ſtatues and paint- 
ings. ] | 

Turin has one convenience that is, perhaps, 
not to be found in any other city ; and by means 
of a river that runs along the upper fide of the 
town, they can convey a little ſtream of water 
through all the moſt conſiderable ſtreets, which 
ſerves to cleanſe the gutters, and to carry away 
all the filth that is ſwept into it, and every 
night the manager opens his ſluice, and diſtri- 
butes the water into what quarter of the town 
he pleaſes. Hence, when a fire happens to 
break out, they have in a few mirutes a ſmall. 
river running by the very walls of the houſe 
that is burning. | 

[The palace of Turin is a noble ſtructure, 
that has a fne paltery of painting, and another 
that contains above 300 marble | Frau moſt of 
them antiques. The King of Sardinia has ſe- 
veral other fine palaces; but that he is moſt 
fond of is a league from Turin, and named La 
Varie : here the court is generally kept from 
ſpring to rene] 4 1 

The court of Turin is eſteemed the moſt , 
ſplendid and polite of any in ah; but it being 
at this time in mourving, I could not ſee it in 
its mag nĩ ficence. The common people are 
here more exa(; erated againſt the F rench than 
eyen the reſt of the Italians. 

On my leaving Turin, I proceeded directly 
to Geneva, and though it was about the begin- 
ning of December, yet as the ſyows had not yet 
fallen, J had a very eaſy journey over mount 
Cernis, on the top of which is a large plain, 

1 N 2 that 
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that has in the middle of it a beautiful lake, 
which would appear very extaordinary, were 
there not ſeveral mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood riſing -over it. The inhabitants of 
the adjacent places pretend that this lake is un- 
fathomable, and I make no doubt that the wa- 
ter filled up a deep valley before it came to a 
level with the ſurface of the plain. Though 
this lake is ſaid to be covered with ice three 
parts ot the year, it is well ſtocked. with 
1 | 
A traveller finds nothing more delightful in 
the natural face of 7zaly, than the ſeveral lakes 
diſperſed among the many breaks and hollows 
of the Alps and Appennines. . For theſe vaſt af- 
- ſemblages of mountains being thrown together 
in och Irregularity and cotton; form a va- 
riety of hollow bottoms that often reſemble fo 
many artificial baſons, where, if ayy ſprings 
happen to ariſe, they naturally ſpread them- 
ſelves into lakes before they can find any outlet 
for their waters. The ancient Romans took 
much pains in forming paſſages for theſe lakes 
to beg themſelves into ſome neighbour- 
ing river, either with a view of improving the 
air or recovering the ſoil that lay underneath 
them. In our whole journey through the Alps, 
both when we climbed, and when we deſcend- 
ed them, a river ran along the road, which pro- 
bable at firſt occaſioned the diſcovery of this 


. paſſage. | 
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E Geneva and the Lake, with a Deſerifvien 

ſeveral Towns upon its Banks. The Cauſe of Z 
Periodical Fountains in Swiſſerland, and '@ 
curious Account of the whole C 5 of the River 
* 0 


T a ſmall diſtance from St. Julian, in 
Savey, the Alps begin to ſpread them- 
ſelves on all ſides, and open into a vaſt circuit 
of ground, which when compared with the other 
parts of the Alb, may paſs for a plain cham- 
pain country, and which, with the Leman lake, 
would make one of the moſt agreeable and 
defenſible kingdoms in Europe was it all united 
into a ſingle with Geneva for its metro- 
polis. But the greateſt part of this. fruitful 
country, is divided among three powerful 
neighbours. The Duke of Savoy * has the 
Chablais, and all the country that lies beyond 
the Arve, as far as to the ele. The French 
King is maſter of the whole country of Gex; 
and the canton of Bern has that of Vaud, 
while Geneva, and its little territories, lie in 
the heart of theſe three little ſtates. 

The greateſt part of the city of Geneva is 
ſituated on a bill and has its view. bounded on 
all ſides by ſeveral ranges of mountains; but 


* Now King of Sardinia. 
N 3 theſe 
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theſe are at fo great a diſtance, that they leave 
open a ſurprizing variety of beautiful pro- 
ſpects, and from their ſituation cover the 


ſouth and north, and to the laſt of theſe 
winds the inhabitants of this city aſeribe 
the healthfulneſs of the air, for as the 4; 
ſurround the city on all fides, forming a 


put them in motion; and ſcatter them from 
time to time. From this fituation the ſan 
_ 'Tifes later at Geneve, and ſets ſooner, than in 
other places of the ſame latitude, and the tops 
of the neighbouring mountains are covered 
with light above half an hour after the ſun is 
down at Geneva. Theſe mountains alſo much 
® Increaſe the heats of ſummer, and form an 
|Hortzon that has ſomething in it very ſingular 
and apreeable. On the one hand a long range 
of hills diſtinguiſhed by the name of mount 
— » Pura is Covered with paſture and vineyards, 
and on the other huge precipicies formed of 
naked rocks rife in a thoftfand odd figures, and 
being clefy in ſome places, diſcover high 
mountains of fnow, at the diſtance of ſeveral 
Teagues behind them. To the ſouthward, the 
hills riſing more infenſtbly, leave the eye a vaſt 
uninterrupted proſpect; but che moſt beauti- 
Ful view is that of che lake, and its borders, 

” * that lie north of the town. 
This lake reſembles the ſea, both in the co- 
* loufof its waters, in the ſtorms that are raiſed 
| on 


country they ineloſe from all winds except the 


vaſt bafon, within which is a well watered | 
country, there would here be a conftant | 
- Ragnation of vapours did not the north wind | 
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on it, and in the ravages it makes on its banks. 
It alſo receives different names from the coaſts 
it waſhes, and has in ſummer ſomething like 
the ebbing and flowing of the tide, occaſioned 
by the melting of the ſnows, that fall more 
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.. 


copiouſly into it at noon, than at other times 


the republic of Geneva. 


I made a little voyage round the lake, and 
touched at the ſeveral towns on its coaſts, which 
though the wind was all the way pretty fair 
took up year five days. The right fide of the 
lake from Geneva belongs to the dutchy of 
Savoy, and is extremely well cultivated. The 


of the day. It has five different ſtates border- 
ing on it. France, the dutchy of Sawey, the 
canton of Bern, the Biſhoprick of Sex, and 


greateſt entertainment, I found in coaſting it 


was from the ſeveral proſpetts of woods, mea- 
dows, vineyards and corn fields, which he on 

its borders, and run up all the ſides of the 
Alps, where the barreneſs of the rocks, or the 
ſteepneſs of the aſcent ill permit. The wine 

on this ſide of the lake is, however, much in- 
ferior to that on the other, on account of the 


vineyards being leſs expoſed to the ſun. 


In this excurſion I paſſed by 7weiry where 
the Duke keeps his galleys, and ladged at 
Tonon the largeſt town on the lake belonging 
to Sasy. It has four convents, and about 


or 70900 inhabitants. The lake 3s here about 


twelve miles broad. They ſhew a fountain of 
water much eſteemed for its wholefomeneſs, 
and it is {aid to weigh two ounces in a pound 
leis than the ſame meaſure of the lak 


e water, 


though 
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though this laſt is very good to drink, and as 
clear as can be imagined. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Toxor ſtands Ripaille, 


the moſt irregular ſcences in the world, The 
houſe now in the poſeſſion of the Carthy/rans, 
formerly belonged to the hermits of St. Mau- 
rice, and 1s famous in hiſtory for the retreat of 
the Anti-Pope Felix V. Is | 

The next day I ſaw ſeveral ſmall towns on 
the coaſt of Sawoy, the inhabitants of which 
were miſerably poor ; and approaching nearer 
to the end of the lake, the mountains on each 
ſide grow thicker and higher, till they at laſt 
almoſt meet. On the tops of the mountains, 
- ſharp rocks are frequently ſeen ſtanding above 
the reſt ; for theſe mountains having been pro- 
bably once much higher than they are at pre- 
ſent, the rains have waſhed away abundance of 
the ſoil, and left the veins of ſtone ſhooting 
out of them; as in a decayed body, the fleſt 
continues ſhrinking from the bones. The 
natural hiſtories of S$wiferland frequently men- 
tion the fall of theſe rocks, and the damage 
they have done, when the foundations have 
been mouldered with age or rent by an earth- 
quake, 1 


» where there is a convent of Caribuſians who | 
have a large foreſt cut out into thick and | 
» gloomy walks, ſuitable to the genius of the | 
inhabitants. It has viſtos of a great length, | 
which terminate upon the lake, and on one 
ſide of the walks, there is a near proſpect of 
the Als, where the rocks are broken into ſteeps } 
and precipicies, that fill the mind with an | 
agreeable kind of horror, and form one of | 
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I ſaw in ſeveral parts of the Alps, at a ſmall ' 


diſtance vaſt pits of ſow, and ſeveral moun- 
tains, at a greater diſtance, wholly covered 


Oo 


0 i with it: when this confuſion of mountains and 

| I hollows farniſhed me with a moſt probable 

© i reaſon for thoſe periodical fountains in Swifer- » 
, land, which only flow at ſome particular hours 

„oc the day; for as the tops of theſe mountains 
f caſt their ſhadows upon one another, they hin- 

$ der the ſun, at certain times,' from ſhining on 

1 particular parts, where there are heaps of ſnow ' 

f which have the ſun lying upon them two or 

© three hours together, and are in the ſhade all 

, the reſt of the day. If therefore any particu- 

; lar fountain takes its riſe from theſe reſervoirs 


of ſnow, it will naturally 'begin to flow at- 
ſuch hours as the ſnow begins to melt; but as 
ſoon as the fun leaves it to freeze and harden' 
again, the fountain dries up. and receives no 
more ſupplies, till about the ſame time the 
next day, when the heat of the ſun ſets the 
ſnow running, that falls into the ſame little 
canals and conduits, and conſequently break 
out and diſcover themſetves always at the ſame 
place and time. 1 * 
The Rhone enters the extremity of the lake, 
and at this time brought a long with it a pro- 
2 quantity of water; for the rivers and 
lakes of this country are much higher in ſum- 
mer than in winter, on account of the melting 
of the ſnow. It is ſurprizing that learned men? 
could fall into ſuch an abſurdity, as to believe 
that this river preſerves itſelf unmixed with the 
lake, for a courſe of many miles, till its going 
out 
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out again at Geneva. When I ſaw it, it was 
extremely muddy at its entrance ; but as clear 
as rock water at its going out, and beſides 


brought in much more water than it carried | 
off, The river indeed is preſerved for about 


a_quarter ef a mile in the lake, but is after 
terwards ſo wholly mixed, that nothing like 


a ſtream can be diſcovered, till within about | 


a quarter of a mile of Geneva. 


From the end of the lake to the ſource of | 


the Rhoxe lies a valley of about four days jour- 
ney in length, which gives the name of Val. 
kifpns to its inhabitants, and is ſubject to the 
I lodged the ſecond night at Villa Neuve, a 
little town in the canton of Bern, where I met 
with good accommodations, and a much great- 
er appearance of plenty than on the other fide 
of the lake. Having the next day paſſed by 


tte caſtle of Chill, I came to Verſey, another 
town in the canton of Bern, and the next day 


I ſpent at Layſanne the moſt conſiderable town 
on the lake next to Geneva. I was there ſhewn 


a wall of the cathedral church that was opened 


by an earthquake, and ſome years after ſhut 


again by a ſecond, bur though the crack is at 


preſent no more thas juſt diſcernible, there were 
at this time ſeveral perſons in the town who 
had formerly paſſed through it. 

Eauſanne was once a republic, but is now 
under the canton of Beru, and like the reſt of 
the dominions of that canton is governed by a 


Bailiff ſent them by the Senate of Ben every 


three years. It is rgmarkable that . one 
55 ; reet 
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freet in this town, in which the people hav - 
the privilege of acquitting or —— any 
one of their own body in affairs of life and 
death, and as every inhabitant of this ſtreet 
has his vote, houſes ſell better here than in 
any other part of the town. They told me 
that not many years before a cobler had the 
caſting vote for the life of a criminal, which 
he graciouſly gave on the merciful ſide. 

F rom Lau/anre ] coaſted along the country 
of Vaud, which is the moft fertile, and beft 
cultivated of any among the Alb. It was 
formerly ſubject to the Duke of Savey; but 
was won from him by the c>» ton of Bern, and 
ſecured to that canton by e treaty of St. 
Julian. I ſtopped at Morge, where there ig 
an artificial port, and the appearance of more 
trade, than in any other town on the lake. 

I next proceeded to Mon, where the Cofo- 


via Equeftris which Julius Cæſar ſettled in this 


country, 1s erally* ſuppoſed to have been 


planted. Statues and oid Roman inſeriptions 


ave often been dug up here, and as I walked 
in the town, I obſerved on the walls of ſeveral 
houſes, the fragments of vaſt Corinthian co- 
famns, with ſeveral other pieces of architec- 
ture, which muſt have formerly belonged to 

ſome very neble edifice. | 
At about the diſtance of five miles from 
Mon are ſtill ſhewn the ruins of Cz/ar's wall, 
which as he kas deferihed it in his Commen- 
taries, extended eighteen miles from mount 
Jura to the borders of the lake. The next 
town I came to, was Ferſay, which belonging 
to 
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to the French King, I could not have an 
opportunity of — ; but it has the reputati. 
on of being extremely poor and mean. 


From thence I failed directly for Geneva, | 
which affords .a noble proſpect from the lake, 
Near this laſt city there are ſeveral quarries 
of free ſtone that run under the lake; which 


they obtain in the following manner: when 


the water is at the loweſt, they make within 
its borders a ſmall ſquare, incloſed with four | 


walls, and in this ſquare they fink a pit, and 


dig for free ſtone, thus when the lake riſes and | 


runs on all ſides of them, they are preſerved 
from it by the walls, and the great conveni- 
ence of carriage makes | theſe, ſtones much 
cheaper, than any that, can be found upon 
Deb en | 
The lake on its approaching Geneva gri- 
dually decreaſes in breadth, till at laſt it change: 
its name into. that of the Rhone, which turns 
all the mills in the tow, and notwithſtanding 
its being very deep, is extremely rapid. I have 
ſeen great part of the courſe of this river, and 
canot help unt. it has been guided by the 
particular hand of providence : It riſes in the 
very midſt of the Alps, and has a long valley 
that appears as if hewn out on purpoſe to give 
a paſſage to its waters, from its numerous rocks 
and mountains that are on all fides. This 
brings it almoſt on a direct line to Geneve, 
| where it would overflow all: the country, were 
there not one particular clift that divides 2 
vaſt circuit. of mountains, and conveys it to 
Lyons, and from Hons there is another great 


rent, 
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rent, which runs acroſs the whole country, in 
almoſt another ſtrait line; and notwithſtand- 
ing the vaſt height of the mountains that riſe 
about it, gives it the ſhorteſt courſe it could 
take, to fall into the ſea. Had a river like 
this been left to itſelf to find its way out from 
among the. Als, whatever windings it had 
made, it muſt have formed ſeveral little ſeas, 
and have laid many countries under water, 
before it had reached the end of its courſe, 
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CHAP, IX. 
A Deſcription of Fribourg ; and of a remarkable 


Hermitage between that Town and Bern. This 
City deſcribed. A Deſcription of Soleurre, Mel- 
dingen, Zurich, the Territories of the Abbot 
of St. Gaul, and of the Republic of the ſame 
Name ; with an Account of the Political Laws 
and Cuftoms of Geneva and Swiſſerland. 


() N my leaving Geneva, I travelled to 
Lauſanne, and from thence. to Fribourg, 
which is but a mean town, conſidering it as 
the capital of ſo large a canton, and its ſitua- 
tion is ſo irregular, that the inhabitants are 
forced to climb up to ſeveral parts of it, of a 
prodigious height ; but this inconvenience 1s 
counterballanced by a fingular advantage ; for 
having ſeveral, reſervoirs on the tops of the 
mountains, if a fire breaks out in any part of 
the town, they by opening a ſluice convey a 
Vol. XIX. O river 


, 
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river to the very ſpot where it is immediat 
wanted. There are in this town four churches, 
four convents of men, and as many of women, 
The ſmall chapel called the Salutation is a very 
" neat edifice, and the Jeſuits. college is ſaid to 
be the fineſt in all Sww/erland, It is very large, 
and has ſeveral beautiful proſpects from the 
different parts of it. The Jeſuits have a col- 
le&ion of pictures of the fathers of their order 
who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
piety and learning, and among the reſt, many 
Engliſhmen whom we term rebels, and they 
martyrs. At the 1 convent, I ſaw 
the E/cargatoire, which is a ſquare place board- 
ed in, and filled with a vaſt quantity of large 
' ſnails, which when well dreſſed, are eſteemed 
excellent food. The floor is ſtrewed about 
half a foot deep with ſeveral kinds of plants, 
among which the ſnails neſtle all the winter. 
At Lent they open their magazines, and take 
dut of them the bel meagre food in the world; 
for there is no diſh of fiſh which they eſteem 

comparable to a ragout of ſnails. 

On my leaving Fribourg I, about two leagues 
* from thence, ſaw an hermitage which is eſteem- 
ed the greateſt curioſity in theſe parts. It is 
fituated in the moſt agreeable ſolitude imagina- 
ble, among woods and rocks, which at firſt 
fight diſpoſe a man to be ſerious. In this 
pine an hermit had lived 25 years who with 
is own hand had formed in the rock a pretty 
- chapel, a ſacriſty, a chamber, kitchen, cellar 
and other conveniencies. Notwithſtanding the 
rooms lie very deep his chimney is carried up 
{Ft - 1 cdcgcrough 
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through the whole rock, ſo that the ſæy may be 
ſeen through it. He had alſo cut the ſide of 
the rock into a flat for a garden and by laying 
upon it waſte earth, which he found in ſey 

of the neighbouring parts, made ſuch a ſpot 
of it as furniſhed out a kind of luxury for « 
an hermit. In ſhort,” ſeeing drops of water 
diſtilling from ſeveral parts of the rock, he by 
following the veins made two or three foun- 
tains in the bowels of the mountain that at 
once ſerved his table, and watered his little 
garden. 

[It is impoſſible to view this ſtructure, 
without a mixture of concern for the ſtate of 
its firſt owner, a man of ſuch contrivance and 
induſtry, who carrying back ſome young peo- 

le, that came to viſit him on the conſecrating 
his chapel in the year 1708, was drowned in 
the river Sane, which runs by the hermitage, 
and on which he uſed once a week to fetch ne- 
ceſſaries from the town in a little boat. ] AS. 

We had very bad roads from hence to Bern, 
and paſſed a great part of the way through 
woods of fir-trees. The great quantity of 
timber in this countay induces the inhabitants 
to mend their highways with wood inſtead of » 
ſtone. I could not help obſerving the man- 
ner in which the people here build their barns. 
Having made a frame of wood for the foun- 
dation they place the four corners of it upon 
4 huge blocks cut in ſuch a ſhape that neither 
mice nor any other vermin can creep up the 
ſides of them, and by this means the corn is 
alſo preſerved from the moiſture it might 

| | O 2 receive 
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receive from the ground. The whole weight 
of the barn, and every thing in it, is ſupported 
by theſe blocks. 

[On approaching Bern, you deſcend a 
mountain, at the foot of which lies that city, 
upon another acclivity, At firſt it is very 
narrow, but widens in the aſcent, and at the 
top, where it 1s almoſt level, ſpreads into 
large ſtreets. The houſes are moſtly of fine 
white free-ſtone, and along the main ſtreets 
are piazzas, one fide of which is taken up 
with the ſhops and houſes of tradeſmen. ] 

But what gave me moſt pleaſure at Bern, 
was their public walks by the great church, 
Theſe are raiſed a prodigious height, and that 
their weight might not break down the walls 
and pilaſters which ſurround them, they are 
built upon arches. Though theſe walks are 
as high from the ſtreets and gardens that lie at 


© the foot of them as moſt ſteeples in England, 


yet about 4 years ago, a perſon in his drink 
fell down from the very top to the bottom, 
without doing himſelf any other hurt than 
breaking an arm. From this walk there is the 
nobleſt ſummer proſpect in the world; for it 
affords a full view of a prodigious range of 
mountains that lie in the country of the Gri- 
ſons, and are covered with ſnow. Theſe are 
about 25 leagues diſtance from the town, 
though their height and colour makes them 
ſeem much nearer. The cathedral ſtands on 
one ſide of theſe walks, it is a maſter-piece in 
Gothic architecture, and perhaps the moſt mag 

nificent 
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nificent of any of the Proteſtant churches, thoſe 
of England excepted. 
- | viſited the arſenal, where there are ſaid to 
be arms for 20,000 men. 'There 1s here the 
figure and armour of the count who founded 
the town, and thoſe of the famous Tel! who 
is repreſented as ſhooting the apple on his ſon's 
head. They alſo ſhew abundance of arms, 
which they took from the Burgundians in the 
three great battles which eſtabliſhed them in 
the poſſeſſion of their liberties, and deſtroyed 
the great Duke of Burgundy himſelf, with the 
braveſt of his ſubjects. | 

There is no country in the world better ſup- 
plied with water than the ſeveral parts of 
Szwiferland, that I travelled through. In the 
town of Bern a multitude of handſome foun- 
tains are placed at ſet diitances from one end of 
the ſtreet to the other, and every where upon 
the roads, there are ſprings continually run- 
ning into huge troughs, that ſtand underneath 
them, which is of ſingular advantage in a 
country that ſo much abounds with horſes and 
cattle, But there are ſuch a multitude of 
ſprings breaking out of the fides of the hills, 
and ſuch vaſt quantities of wood fit to make 
pipes, that it is no wonder they are ſo well ſup- 
plied with fountains. 8 : 

Soleurre or Solothurn which is the next con- 
ſiderable town, ſeemed to me to have a greater 
air of politeneſs, than any I ſaw in Sqwifferland. 
[The neighbourhood of Solothurn is planted 
with very fine walks, the Aar runs thro? the 
city, which is ſurrqunded, on both fides that 
O 3 river, 
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river, with new fortifications of free-ſtone, 
at a vaſt expence. The Jeſuits church there 
1s famous for 1ts paintings, ſtucco work, and 


frontiſpiece, to which Lewis XIV. gave 


10,000 livres.] This is the fineſt modern 
building in Swi/erland. At a ſmall diſtance 
from it ſtood the old cathedral, on the aſcent 
to which are two antique pillars, which by 
their proportion ſeem _ of the Ty/can ordet 
and belonged to an old heathen temple dedi- 
cated to Hermes. The whole fortification of 
Soleurre is faced with marble, Its beſt fortifi- 
cations are, however, the high mountains that 
he within its neighbourhood, and ſeparate it 
from Franche Compte, ED | 
The next day I arrived at the little town of 
Meldingen, and was ſurprized to find that in all 
the road through Swz/er/and, the wine, pro- 
duced in the country of Vaud, on the borders 
of the lake of Geneva is extremely cheap, not- 
withſtanding the great diſtance between the 


vineyards and the towns where that wine is 


ſold, but the navigable rivers of Swwi/erland 
are, in this reſpe&, of as great advantage to the 
inhabitants, as the ſea is to the Eng/zh. The 
vintage is no ſooner over than they ſhip off 
their wine upon the lake, by which all the 
towns upon its borders are forniſhed. That 
deſigned for other parts of the country they 
unload at Yewy, and after about half a day's 
land-catriage convey it into the Aar, by which 
it is "wan down the ſtream to Bern, Soleurre, 
and in ſhort diſtributed through all the richeſt 
parts of Swi/erland. Thus . 3 
orme 
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formed a natural communication by the rivers 
and lakes of this country, which is at ſo great 
a diſtance from the ſea. 

The canton of Bern is eſteemed as powerful 
as all the reſt together; for it can fend 100,000 
men into the field. But the ſoldiers of the 
catholic cantons, who are much poorer, and 
on that account forced to enter oftener into 
foreign armies, are ſaid to be more eſteemed 
than the proteſtants. 

1 ſtaid one night at Meldingen, which is a little 
pre town with one church, and ho convent. 

his is, however, a Republic of itſelf, under 
the protection of the eight ancient cantons. 
It contains 100 citizens, and about 1000 ſouls. 
The government is modelled after that of the 
other cantons, as much as it is poſlible for ſo 
ſmall a community to imitate thoſe of a large 
extent. for which reaſon, though they have 
but little buſineſs, they have all the variety of 
officers and councils that are to be found in the 
greater ſtates, They have a town-houſe adorn- 
ed with the arms of their protectors the eight 
cantons, and three councils ; the great council 
of fourteen, the little council of ten, and the 
privy council of three. The chief perſons of 
the ſtate are the two Avoyers, and when I was 
there, the reigning Avoyer or Doge of the 
commonwealth, was ſon to the innkeeper, where 
I lodged : the father having enjoyed the ſame 
honour before him. The revenue of this high 
poſt amounts to about 30l. a year. Every Thur 
day the ſeveral councils meet upon affairs 


of Kate, as the repairs of a trough, the mend. 


ing 
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ing of a pavement, or the like important buſi- 
neſs. A river which runs through their do. 
minions puts them to the expence of a very 
large wooden bridge, which is covered over 
head like the reſt in Scwiſſerland. All who 
travel over it pay a certain toll, for its main- 
tenance, and the French Ambaſſador frequently 
paſſing this way, his maſter allows the town 
a penſion of 20 J. ſterling, on which account 
they are extremely induſtrious in raiſing all the 
men they can for his ſervice. The preſerving 
of this bridge, and the regulation of the dues 
ariſing from it, are the grand affairs that cut 
out employment for the council of ſtate. 
There are three other towns that have the ſame 
privileges and protectors. 

. I dined the next day at Zurich, which is 
agreeably ſituated on the out- let of the lake, 
and 1s accounted the handſomeſt town in Sww1/- 
ferland. The chief places ſhewn to ſtrangers 
are the arſenal, the library, and the town- 
houſe. This laſt is a very fine pile of build- 
ing, and is ſo well deſigned that it would make 
a. good figure even in Jtaly, But they have 
ſpoiled the beauty of the walls with abundance 
of childiſh Latin ſentences, that frequently 
conſiſt in a jingle of words ; for the wits of 
Fauiſſerland are not yet got out of the Ana- 
gram and Acroſtick. The frontiſpiece to this 
edifice has pillars of a beautiful black marble 
ſtreaked with white, which is found in the 
neighbouring mountains, and the chambers 


for the ſeveral councils, with the other apart - 


ments, are very neat. | 
The 
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The library 1s a very ſpacious room, and 
very well filled. Over it is another room fur- 
nihed with ſeveral artificial, and natural cu- 
rioſities; and in particular a huge map of the 
whole country of Zurich drawn with a pencil, 
in which is inſerted every particular fountain, 
and ſmall hill in their dominions. The arſe- 
nal is better than that of Bern, and is ſaid to 
contain arms for 30,000 men. 

At about a day's journey from Zurich J en- 
tered the territories of the Abbot of Sr. Gaul, 
which are 12 hours riding in length, and 4 in 
breadth, and the Abbot 1s capable of raiſing an 
army of 12,000 well armed and diſciplined 
men. He 1s ſovereign of the whole country, 
and under the protection of the cantons of 
Zurich, Lucerne, Glaris, and Switz. This 
Abbot 1s always choſen out of the abbey of 
Benedictines at St. Gaul, where every father and 
brother of the convent has a voice in his elec- 
tion, which muſt afterwards be confirmed by 
the Pope. The Abbot, before he enters on any 
affairs of importance, as the levying a tax, 
or declaring war, takes the advice and conſent 
of his chapter. His principal lay officer 1s the 
high ſteward of the houſhold, who is nomi- 
nated by himſelf, and has the management of 
all affairs under him, and there are ſeveral 
other judges, appointed for the ſeveral parts 
of his dominions, from whom there always 
hes an appeal to the Prince, who uſually reſides 
at the Benedictine convent at St. Gaul; though 
the town of Sz. Gaul is a little Proteſſant Re- 

public, 
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public, entirely independant of the Abbot, 
and under the protection of the cantons. | 
It is ſurprizing to find ſuch a number of 
rich Burgeſſes in the town of St. Gaul, and ſo 
few poor people in a place that has ſcarce any 
lands belonging to it, and hardly any revenue 

that ariſes from its trade. But the wealth of 
this little ſtate conſiſts in its linnen manufac- 
ture, in which people of all ages and conditions 
are employed. 'The adjacent country fur- 
niſhes them with vaſt quantities of flax, of 
which they are ſaid to make every year 40,000 
pieces of linnen cloth, reckoning 200 ells to 
the piece, and ſome of it as fine, and white as 
any that can be found in Holland. This linnen 
they ſend upon mules into Germany, Spain, 
Tialy, and all the adjacent countries. In the 
town of St. Gaul, and the houſes ſcattered 
about it, there are computed near 10,000 
ſouls, of which there are 1600 Burgeſſes; out 
of which body their councils and Burgomaſ- 
ters are Choſen as in other governments of 
Sæviſſer land, which are every where of the 
ſame nature, the difference only conſiſting in 
the numbers of ſuch as are employed in ſtate 
affairs, which are in proportion to the grandeur 
of their reſpective ſtates. The abbey and the 
town have a great averſion to each other, and 
yet in the general diet of the cantons, their 
repreſentatives fit together, and act in concert. 
The Abbot deputing his High Steward of the 
houſhold, and the town one of its Burgo- 
maſters. 

About four years before my arrival * 
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the town and abbey, were on the point of 
coming to an open rupture. In one of their 
annual proceſſions, a Benedictine Monk carried 
his croſs erected through the town, followed 
by a train of 3 or 4000 peaſants ; but he had 
no ſooner entered the convent than the whole 
town was in a tumult,. occaſioned by the 
Prieſt's carrying his croſs in that manner, 
contrary to all precedents. Inſtantly the 
Burgeſſes put themſelves in arms, and drew 
down four pieces of their cannon to the gates 
of the abbey ; upon which thoſe who had form- 
ed the proceſſion durſt not return by the way 
they came; but after the devotions of the 
Monks were finiſhed, went out at a back door 
that immediately led into theAbbot's territories; 
and the Abbot being much exaſperated, raiſed 
an army, blocked up the town on the fide that 
faced his dominions, and forbad his ſubjects 
furniſhing it with any of their commodities, 
But while things were thus ripe for a war, the 
cantons, their protectors, interpoling as 
umpires in the quarrel, ſentenced the town 
for appearing too forward in the diſpute, to 
pay a fine of 2000 crowns, and at the ſame 
time enacted that whenever any proceſſion en- 
tered their walls, the Prieſt ſhould let the croſs 
hang about his neck, without ſo much as 
touching it with either hand, till he came 
within the precincts of the abbey. 

The- town could bring into the field near 
2000 well diſciplined men, armed to the beſt 
advantage, with which force they imagine they 
could make head againſt 12 or 15,000 peaſants, 
which 


— 


which the Abbot is capable of raifing in his 
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territories 3 but the Abbot's Proteſtaut ſubjeds 
who are ſaid to amount to one third of the peo- 
ple, might in caſe of a war, abandon their 
Prince's cauſe, for that of their religion, 
The town has churches in proportion to the 
bigneſs of the ſtate ; a library, town houſes, 
and an arſenal. It is well enough fortified to 
reſiſt any ſudden attack, and to give the can- 
tons time to come to their aſſiſtance, The 
abbey is far from being ſo magnificent as 
might be expected from its endowments : the 
church is one large nave with a double ile to 
it, and at each end is a ſpacious choir, one of 
which is ſupported by very large ſtone pillars, 
caſed over it with a compoſition that looks 
extremely like marble. On the walls and 
cieling of the church are liſts of Kings, 
Queens, Popes, Cardinals, Archbiſhops, Saints 
and Martyrs, who had been of the Bene- 
difine order, and there are ſeveral pictures of 
thoſe who have been diſtinguiſhed by their 
birth, ſanctity, or miracles, with inſcriptions 


that contain the name and hiſtory of the per- 


ſons repreſented. | 

The town and abbey of St. Gaul carry a 
bear in their arms. The Roman Catholics have 
the memory of this bear in very great vene- 
ration, and repreſent him as the firſt convert 


made by their Saint in this country. Oneof 


the moſt learned of the Benedictine Monks, 
with tears of affection in his eyes, gave me the 
following hiſtory of him. It ſeems that St. 
Gaul, who is kere called the Great Apoſtle of 

Germany, 
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Germany, found all this country, little better than 
a vaſt deſart, and as he was walking out on a 
very cold day, happened to meet a bear, when 
inſtead of being ftartled at the rencounter, he 
oravely E the bear to bring him a bundle 
of wood, and to make him a fire, upon which 
the bear ſerved him to the beſt of his ability, 
and at his departure, was ordered by the Saint 
to retire into the very depths of the woods, 
and there to ſpend the reſt of his life, without 
ever hurting man or beaſt. From this time 
added the Monk, the bear lived irreproachably, 
and till his dying day obſerved the orders 
given him by the Saint. 

It affords a very pleaſing view to conſider 
the profound peace and tranquility which reigns 
in Szwiſerland and its ailiances, and it is very 
ſurpriſing to ſee ſuch a knot of governments 

divided among themſelves with reſpect to 
religion, maintain ſuch an uninterrupted union, 
that no one of them attempts to invade the 
rights of another, but remains contented within 
the bounds of its firſt eftabliſhment. This 
may chiefly be aſcribed to the diſpoſition of 
the people, and the conſtitution of their go- 
vernments. Were the Sui animated by zeal, 
or ambition, ſome of their ſtates could ſoon 
break in upon the reſt ; or were theſe ſtates fo 
many principalities, an ambitious ſovereign at 
the head of any one of them would embroil 
his neighbours, and ſacrifice the repoſe of his 
ſubjects to his own glory, But fince the inha- 
bitants of theſe countries are naturally of a 
grave and phlegmatic temper, if any of their 
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leading members have more fire and ſpirit than 
the reſt, it is ſoon tempered by the coolneſg 
and moderation of the others, who ſit with 
him at the helm. To this may be added, that 
they receive a conſiderable advantage by havi 

a great part of theſe governments naturally in- 
trenched among woods, and thoſe ſtupendous 
mountains the Alps. None of the diſorders are to 
be found among them that might be expected 
in ſuch a multitude of ſtates ; for no ſooner-does 
any public rupture happen, than it is imme- 
diately cloſed by the moderation and good of- 


fices of the reſt, The conſiderable govern- 


ments among the Alps are commonwealths, 
which 1s a conſtitution the moſt adapted of any 
to the poverty and barreneſs of theſe countries; 
it is therefore the principal endeavour of the ſe- 
veral cantons, to preſerve the greateſt plainneſs 
and ſimplicity of manners, and to baniſh from a- 
mong them every thing that has the appearance 
of pomp or ſuperfluity; for ſhould dreſling, feafl- 
ing, and balls, once get among the cantons, their 


military roughneſs would be ſoon loſt ; their tem- 


pers would become too ſoft for their climates, 
and their expences exceed their income; and 
as the materials of luxury muſt be brought 
from other nations, they would inſtantly ruin 
a country that 1s not overſtocked with money, 
and has few commodities of its own to export. 
Hence every thing is prohibited that may in- 
troduce vanity and luxury. Beſides the ſeveral 
fines ſet upon plays, games, balls, and feaſt- 
ing, they have many cuſtoms which greatly 
contribute to the-preſervation of their ancient 


fimplicity. The Burgeſſes, at the head of dhe 
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vernment, are obliged to appear at all their 
public aſſemblies in a black cloak and a band. 
The womens dreſs is extremely plain, thoſe of 
the firſt quality generally wearing nothing on 
their heads but furs, which are to be had in 
their own country. Indeed, perſons of differ- 
ent qualities of both ſexes are allowed their 
different ornaments ; but theſe are far from 
being coſtly, and are merely marks of diſtinc- 
tion. For inſtance, the chief officers of Bern 
are known by the crowns of their hats, which 
are much deeper than thoſe of an inferior rank. 
The peaſants are uſually cloathed in a coarſe 
cloth manufactured in the country. While 
their ho'yday cloaths deſcend from father to 
ſon, and are ſeldom worn out till the ſecond or 
third generation ; ſo that it is not very uncom- 
mon to ſee a countryman in the doublet and 
breeches of his great grandfather. As Geneva 
is much politer than Swwi/erland, or any of its 
other allies, it is conſidered as the court of the 
Ab; and the Preteflant cantons frequently 
ſend their children thither for the ſake of edu- 
cation. 

As theſe little ſtates abound more in paſturage 
than in corn, they are all provided with pub- 
lic granaries, and in exigencies where the . 
ſcarcity is not univerſal, have the humanity 
to aſſiſt one another. The adminiſtration of af- 
fairs relating to the public granaries being much 
the ſame in, every particular government, it 
will be ſufficient to give the rules obſerved in 
theſe reſpe&3 by the little commonwealth of 
C. Three of the little Council are de- 

1 puted 
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puted for this office, and obliged to keep to- 
"2 ner ſufficient quantity of proviſions, to 
aſt the people in caſe of war or famine, at leaſt 
two years. Their magazines mutt be filled 
in times of the greateſt plenty, in order that 
they may afford to ſell cheap, and increaſe the 
public revenue at a ſmall expence to its mem- 
bers. Beſides, that the three managers may have 
no temptation to pay too great a price out of 
the public treaſury, or to impoſe upon the pub- 
lic by purchaſing bad corn, none of them muſt, 
upon any pretence, furniſh the granaries from 
their own fields; and that the filling of the 
magazines may not prejudice their market, and 
raiſe the price of proviſions at home, they muſt 
buy no corn within twelve miles of the city. 
In ſhort, that ſuch a quantity of corn may not 
ſpoil by keeping, all the inns and public houſes 
are obliged to furniſh themſelves out of it, by 
which means the moſt conſiderable branch of 
the public revenue is raiſed. The corn being 
ſold out at a much dearer rate, than it was 
bought up, the principal -income of the com- 
monwealth, which pays the penfions of moſt 
of its officers and miniſters, is raiſed on tra- 
vellers, or ſuch of their own body, as have 
money enough to ſpend at taverns and public 
houſes. 
In Geneva and Sæviſſerland it is cuſtomary to 
divide their eſtates equally among all their 
children, and thus every one lives at his eaſe, 
without becoming dangerous to the Republic. 
For an overgrown eſtate, no ſooner falls into 


the hands of one who has many children, than 
*? E ht, it 
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it is divided into ſo many parts, that though it 
renders the ſharers of it rich enough, they are 
pot raiſed too much above the level of the reſt. 
In theſe little Republics this is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; for as the rich merchants are obliged 
to live much within their eſtates, they might, 
by heaping up vaſt ſums, ever year, be- 
come formidable to the reſt of their fellow 
citizens, and deſtroy that equality which is ſo 
neceſlary in theſe kinds of governments. For 
inſtance, there axe merchants at Geneva who 
are eſteemed worth twenty hundred thouſand 
crowns, though there is not perhaps one of 
them who ſpends to the value of 500 1. a 
ear. 

[Before we take leave of the Apt, it is pro- 
per to obſerve, that the part of the canton of 
Bern eaſtward of the lake of Geneva, likewiſe: 
the cantons of Uri, Schauitx, Underwald, Glaris, 
Appenzel, part of that of Lucerne, and the coun- 
try of the Griſons, conſiſt moſtly of mountains 


of a ſtupendous height, ſome of whoſe tops, 


according to Schexchzer's barometrical meaſure- 
ments, are from nine to 12,000 feet above the 
ſurface of the ſea.* On the mountain of Grinde- 

2 ala 


* High as theſe mountains are, which from 
their extraordinary elevation, bear the climate of 
the frozen regions on the very borders of 1taly, 
they are ſaid to be but mole-hills when compared 
with the Andes, which extend through the coun- 
tries of Peru and Chili, in South America, and are 
eſteemed the higheſt mountains in the world, they 


being covered with eternal mow in the midſt of 


the torrid zone, and almoſt directly under the 
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wal is the Glet/cher, or the Ice Mountain, 

V Whoſe ice is ſaid never to melt; but to increaſe 
every year on all fides, both in height and 
circumference. 

To this extraordinary height of the country 
is owing the fineneſs and ſubtility of the air of 
Sxwifſerland ; which is ſaid to be the reaſon why 
the Swiſs, when abroad, feel an extraordinary 
kind of anxiety and longing after the freſh air, 
to which they were accuſtomed from their in- 
fancy, without being able to account for their 
diſquietude. ] 


equator itſelf. But hyperbolical as this compari- 
fo juſtly appears, the difference in the height of 
theſe mountains is amazingly great ; for according 
to Don Antonio de Ulloa, one of the gentlemen ſent 
to Peru by the King of Spain to meaſure the firk 
degree of the equator, the ſummit. of the moun- 

s tain Cotopaxt is elevated 3126 toiſes, or more than 
three geographical miles: above the ſurface of the 
ſea ; conſequently it riſes 6756 feet, or more than 

a mile and a half in perpendicular height above the 


higheſt of the- Alps. 
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CHAP. x. 


A Deſcription of the Lake of Conſtance, and the 
Towns of Infpruck and Hall. The Salt Works 
of the laſt City, and the Courſe of the River 
Inn, with /oms Account of the Valley of the 
Tirol. 


ROM St. Gaul I proceeded on horſe- 
back to the lake of Con/tance, which lies 
at two leagues diſtance, and is formed by the 
entry of the Rhine. It takes its name from 


Conftance the principal town on its banks, and 


is the only lake in Europe, that in point of 


greatneſs vies with that of Geneva. It appears * 


more beautiful, but wants the fruitful fields 
that border upon the latter. This lake I croiled 
in order to proceed to Lindazy, and in ſeveral 
parts obſerved a multitude of little bubbles of 
air working upwards from the very bottom, 
which the watermen faid always ariſe in. the 
ſame places, and from thence inferred that 
there were ſo many ſprings at the bottom of 
the lake. 

Lindaw is an imperial town, ſituated on a 
little iſland that lies about 300 paces from the 
main land, to which it is joined by a very large 
wooden bridge. All the inhabitants were at 
this time under arms, being in great ap- 
— of the Duke of Bavaria; and we 

ing adviſed not to venture ourſelves in the 
Duke 
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Duke of Bavaria's dominions, had the mor. 
tification of being deprived of the oppor. 
tunity of ſeeing Munich, Augſburg, and Ra- 
tiſton, and were forced to proceed to Vienna 
through the Tirol, where we had very little to 
entertain us beſides the natural face of the 
country. Having therefore coaſted the A1 
for ſome time, we at laſt entered them by a 
paſſage that leads into the long valley of Tirol, 
and then following the courſe of the river In, 
arrived at {n/pruck the capital of Tirol. 
Though [r/pruck is not very large it is a 
handſome city, and was formerly the reſidence 
of the Archdukes, who are Counts of Tirol: 
but the palace, where they kept their coart, is 
rather convenient than magnificent. However, 
the great hall 1s a very noble room ; the walls 
are painted in freſco, and repreſent the labour 
of Hercules, many of which make a very fine 
appearance, though great part of the work has 
been cracked by the | earthquakes, which are 
very frequent in this country. Near this pa- 
lace is another built of wood, to which it was 
uſual for the court to retire at the firſt ſhock of 
an earthquake. Here is a very large menage, 
at one end of which is an opera houſe. In 
one of the rooms of the palace, which is hung 
with the pictures of ſeveral illuſtrious perſons, 
they ſhew the portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, 
who was beheaded in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, The gardens are very large, but ill 
kept. In the middle of them is a beautiful 
equeſtrian ſtatue in braſs of the Archduke 
Leopold, and near it twelve figures of water 
| nymphs 
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nymphs and river gods, well caſt, and as big 
as the life. 

Covered galleries lead from the palace to 
five different churches, and I paſſed through a 
very long one, which reaches to the church 
belonging to the Capuchine convent, where the 
Duke of Lorrain uſed frequently to aſſiſt at 
their midnight devotions. In this convent I 
was ſhewn the apartments of Maximilian Arch- 
duke and Count of Tire!, who at the ſame 
time that he kept the government in his hands, 
lived in this convent with all the rigour and 
auſterity of a Capuchine. His room of audi- 
ence and antichamber are little ſquare wain- 
ſcoted rooms, faced with a kind of fret-work 
that gives them the appearance of little hol- 
low caverns in a wide This apartment they 
preſerve uninhabited, and ſhew 1n it the altar, 
bed, and ſtove, and alſo the picture of this de- 
vout Prince. 

The church belonging to the Franciſcan 
convent has in the middle of it the monument 
of the Emperor Maximilian 1. which was e- 
rected by his grandſon Ferdinand I. but the 
body of the Emperor lies elſewhere. On the 
top of this monument is the figure of Maxi- 
milian on his knees in braſs, and on the ſides 
of it a beautiful baſs relief, repreſenting the 
actions of this Prince in twenty-four ſquare 
pannels of ſculpture. On each fide of the 
monument 1s a row of very noble brazen fta- 
tues much larger than the life, moſt of them 
repreſenting fach perſons as were ſome way or 
other related to the Emperor Maximilian. This 
e church 


; 
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church was erected by Ferdinand I. and is a 
kind of attempt at modern architecture. But 
though the architect has ſhewn his diſlike of 
the - Gothic taſte, it is eaſily ſeen that in that 
age the people, at leaſt in this country, were 
not arriyed at the true knowledge of that fim- 
plicity obſerved by the Greeks and Raman. 
The portal, for inſtance, conſiſts of a Compo- 
ſite order unknown to the ancients, for though 
the ornaments are taken from them, the vo- 
lutes of the Jonic, the foliage of the Corinthian, 
and the uovali of the Doric order are mixed 
without any regularity in the ſame capital, 
The vault of the church is incumbered- with 
many little pieces of ſculpture, and though it 
is ſupported with fingle columns, inſtead of 


the cluſters of little pillars found in Gothic ca- 


thedrals, theſe columns are of no regular or- 
der, and are at leaſt twice too long for their 
diameter, 
There are other churches in the city, and 
two or three palaces in a more modern taſte, 
and among the churches there is a little Notre 
Dame, which is handſomely deſigned and co- 
vered with a cupola. This church was built 
by the.contributions of the whole country, and 
was defigned as an expreſſion of gratitude to 
the Virgin Mary, for having defended the coun- 
try of Tirol againſt the victorious arms of G4 
tavus Adolphus," who was unable to enter this 
part of the empire, after his having over-run 
molt of the reſt. 
From Inſprucl we proceeded to Hall, which 
is ſituated at a league's diſtance on the ſame 
5 river, 
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river, and is particularly famons for its ſalt 
works. In the -neighbourhood of this town 
there are vaſt mountains of rock ſalt, where 
four or 500 men are conſtantly employed, and 
as ſoon as they have hewn doyn a ſufficient 
quantity of the rock, which in colour reſembles 
allum, and 1s extremely ſolid, they let in their 
ings and reſervoirs among their works, 
where the water diſſolves the particles of ſalt 
mixed with the ftone, and is conveyed from 
thence through long troughs and canals to 
Hall, where it is received in vaſt ciſterns, and 
from time to time boiled off. They make 

here after the rate of 800 loaves a week, each 
loaf being 400 pounds weight. 5 
The ſalt works of this town have great 
convenience for fuel, that is brought down 
to them by the river Inn, which during its 
courſe through the Tirol is generally incloſed 
between a double range of mountains, moſt of 
which are covered with fir- trees. Great num- 
bers of peaſants are employed in felling the 
largeſt of theſe trees, which after they have 
barked and cut into ſhape, are tumbled down 
from the mountains into the river, which car- 
ries them off to the ſalt works; vaſt quantities of 
them are alſo taken up at n/þrack for the uſe 
of the convents and the public officers, who 
are allowed a certain portion of them by the 
Emperor, and the reſt paſſes on to Hall : ſeve- 
ral hundred loads of this timber are gene- 
rally on float, for they begin to cut twenty 
leagues up the river above Hall; and other 
| rivers 
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rivers that flow into the zz bring in their con- 
- ttibutions. E- 
The above ſalt works, with the mint eſta- 
bliſhed at the ſame place, have rendered Hall 
almoſt as populous as. /r/pruck itſelf. This 
mint 1s 9 to work up part of the metals 
obtained in the neighbouring mountains, where 
there are ſaid to be 7000 men conſtantly em- 
ployed in the mines. | 
At Hall we took a boat to carry us to Vi- 
ena, and the firſt night lay at Rotrenberg, 
where there is a ſtrong caſtle above the town. 
The next day we dined at Auf tain, where 
there 1s a fortreſs on a high rock above the 
town, which is almoſt inacceſſible on all ſides; 
for this is a frontier place of the dutchy of 
 Bawaria. —_— : | 
It was extremely pleaſant to follow the wind- 
ings of the river Inn through the variety of 
pleaſing ſcenes to which its courſe naturally 
led us. We had ſometimes on each fide a vat 
extent of naked rocks and mountains broken 
into a thouſand irregular ſteeps and precipices. 
At others we beheld a long foreſt of fir-trees, 
which grew ſo thick together, that it was im- 
poſſible to diſcover any of the ſoil beneath 
them. Theſe roſe in ſo regular an aſcent, one 
above another, as to afford the view of a whole 
wood at once. The beauty of this proſpect 
was completed by its being that ſeaſon of the 
year when the leaves of the trees aſſume many 
different colours. But what affords a fine 


. landſcape, is not always the moſt profitable 15 
| 2 
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the owners, we here met with very little corn 
or paſturage, conſidering the extent of ,the 
country we paſſed through; for the lands 
of the Tirol! are unable to feed the inha- 
bitants. 

The long valley of the Tirol is on all ſides 
encloſed” by the Alps, but its dominions ſhoot 
into ſeveral branches among the breaks and 
hollows of the mountains. It is governed 
by three councils, which are held at In- 
/pruck, one of which ſits upon life and death, 
the other regulates the taxes, and the third 
manages the affairs of juſtice : but as theſe 
courts are guided by the orders they receive 
from Vienna, there are in many caſes appeals 
from them to the Emperor. 

The inhabitants of this tract of country 
have many particular privileges above thoſe 
of the other hereditary dominions of the 
houſe of Auſtria. For being naturally well 
fortified by their mountains, and bordering 
upon many different governments, as the Ba- 
varians, Sabiſi, Venetiant, Griſons, &c. were 
they treated with ſeverity, they might be 
tempted to ſet up for a Republic, or at leaſt 
throw themſelves under the milder govern- 
ment of fome of their neighbours. The 
country is, however, poor, though the Em- 
peror draws conſiderable ſums out of its 
mines of ſalt and metal, and theſe mines 
fill the country with greater numbers of peo- 
ple than it would be able to ſupport with- 
out the importation of foreign corn. At the 

Vol. XIX. en- 
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entrance of all the paſſes that lead into the 
Tirol the Emperor has forts and citadels ſo 
advantageouſly placed upon rocks and moun- 
tains, that they command all the valleys and 
avenues about them; and the country itſelf 
is cut into ſo many hills and inequalities, 
that a very ſmall body might defend it againſt 
a numerous army. | 
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Of the City of SchaFhauſen, the Cataract: of the 
Rhine in its Neighbourhood, the Parts of Sua- 
bia near the Saurce of the Danube. A Journey 
thro Tirol, and the Archbiſpopric of Saltiburg ; 
with an Account of the Salt-Works at Reichen- 
hall in Bavaria, and of a navigable ſubterra- 

nean Canal. A Deſcription of Saltſburg, and 
of all the Archpiſhop's Palaces. | 


6 I HE gentleman whoſe travels we here lay 
before the public, was educated at the 
univerſity of Hall, and afterwards became pre- 
ceptor to ſome young noblemen of the greateſt 
diſtinction. Having publiſhed a hiſtory of the 
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antiquities of Germany, his native country, he 
came to England, where he publiſhed ſome ef. 
ſays, by which he acquired ſuch reputation, that 
he was unanimouſly choſen a member of the 
Royal Society. After this the two young Ba- 
rons Bernſtorf, were above ten years under his 
care; and having taken them to the univerſity 
of Tubingen, where he Ray'd with them a year 
and a half, he ſet out with them on their tra- 
. vels in April 1729, of which the following is 
an extract. His work which is in four volumes 
quarto, is printed in the German tongue under 
the form of letters ; but for the ſake of unifor- 
mity we- have here thrown them into chapters, 
After this introduction we ſhall follow our in- 
genious and learned Author, thro? thofe coun- 
tries that have not been deſcribed by Mr, Mou 
and Mr. Addiſon. ; 

Being ſafely artived at Schaffhau/ſen in Swiſſer- 
land, I ſhall begin with this city, which beſides 
its pleaſant ſituation in a plain, is of itſelf ve- 
ry handſome, with broad ſtreets adorned with 
fine houſes. The Rhine waſhing the ſouth fide 
of it, divides it from the canton of Zurich, 
which begins on the other fide of a ſtately ſtone 
bridge. St. Jehn's church, in this city, is eſ- 


| teemed the largeſt in all Swi/erland. The Bur- 

ers of Scha haufen are computed at 2000. 

he arſenal is far from being conſiderable ; but 
it is ſufficient to arm the townſmen and other 
ſubjects; who, have neceſſary arms of their 
own, every common inhabitant, and every pea- 
fant going to church with his ſword by his fide; 
for that weapon is worn as a mark of freedom, 
and whoever appears before a Magiſtrate, with- 
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out his ſword and cloak, incurs a ſevere penal- 
ty. Over all the diſtrict of Mount Jura, as 
far as it is dependent on the county of Bern, 
the men go to church, nat only with their 
ſwords but firelocks and bayonets, which, dur- 
ing divine ſervice, they either keep by them, 
or hang up in a particular corner. | 

The navigation of the Rhine is twice inter- 
rupted between this town and Baſil, by cata- 
racts, that occaſion an abſolute neceſſity at 
theſe places of taking out the whole lading and 
putting it on board other. veflels. One of 
theſe near Rheinfelden, is not of any remark- 
able height, and nothing near ſo tremendous 
as the other, which is about a quarter of a 
league from Schaſf hauſen. I had not an oppor- 


tunity of taking, with any preciſion, the height 


of the rock from which the river here precipi- 
cates itſelf ; but the people fay, it is 70 feet 
high, and the Rhine go paces broad. The 
ground 1s very rocky, even before the Rhine 
reaches this cataract, where it divides into 
three ſtreams ; the green borders, adorned with 
pines and other trees, and the ſilver torrents, 
afford an agreeable contraſt, while at the ſame 
time the roaring of the waters fill the ſpecta- 
tor with a mixture of dread and amazement. 
The moſt impetuous branch is on the ſouth 
fide, where the water from the violence of its 
fall, foams and riſes in a thick miſt, which from 
the rays of the ſun forms a variety of moſt 

brilliant rainbows. | Ex 
On a mountain four leagues north-eaſt from 
Schaffſhauſen is the celebrated caſtle of Hobent- 
3 aveil, 
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everl, belonging to the Duke of Wirtemburg 
Stutgard : but tho? it is entirely hemmed in by 
the territories of No/lenburg, and has not an 
inch. of —— belonging to it, it has a gar- 
riſon, and no officer is to preſume to lie a night 
from his duty. It is ſituated in a fertile coun - 
try, amidſt pleaſant villages, and old ruined 
caſtles, placed on other high mountains, which 
together with the lake of Boden, at only two 
miles diſtance, form on all ſides, the moſt de- 
lightful proſpects. In hazy weather, the neigh- 
bouring country, covered with clouds and 
miſts, appears form Hohentaweil like a fea, and 
as the ſkyclears up, the mountains and caſtles 
gradually ſhew themſelves like iſlands. 

From hence I took an excurſion into the 
neighbouring parts of Suabia, where the in- 
habitants pride themſelves not a* little in the 
ſource of that famous river the Danube, which 
riſes near Don- Eſchingen, in the territories of 
Fur ſtemburg, and by the conflux of ſeveral 
rivulets, ſoon becomes conſiderable. Its courſe 
is no leſs than 400 German miles: it flows by 
fiſty large cities, and takes in twelve great 
| - rivers, beſides above eighty leſſer ſtreams, ſo 
| + that few rivers can be brought into competiti- 

- on with it. | 

From Schaffhau/ſen I went to Zell, where 
we embarked in the lake of Boden * for 
Conflance, and from thence proceeded to Lin- 


| 

| 

| 

| It is alſo called the lake of Conſtance. See a far- 

| ther, deſcription of it in Mr. Addiſon's Travels 
Chap. X. 
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dae. As the lake of Boden reaches to Bre- 
gentz, its whole length is about eighteen 
leagues, It is divided towards Germany into 
two arms, one of which is called the Zelleyſee, 
and the other Bodmer, or Uberlinger/ee ; in this 
is the iſland of Meinau, as in the former, is 
that of Reichenau. The whole lake is alſo di- 
vided under two appellations, that from Bre- 
gentz tO Conſtance, being called the upper lake, 
and that from Conſtance to Zell, the lower lake. 
The latter is between twenty and thirty fathoms 
deep, and reckons along its banks near forty 
cities, towns, and villages ; yet the upper lake 
ſurpaſſes it in both theſe particulars, it having 
no leſs than fifty, and its depth, where greateſt 
is ſaid to be 350 fathoms. The greateſt breadth 
of the whole lake is five leagues. Near Lin- 
daw and Bregentz, among other ſorts of fiſh it 
has a kind of ſalmon-trouts which being pickled 
when full grown, are exported as a rarity. 
They are generally an ell and a half, or two 
ells long ;* and weigh between twenty and 
thirty pounds. As the fiſhermen cannot al- 
ways make a good market of ſuch large fiſh, 
they tye a bit of wood to a line, which having 
paſſed through the fiſh's gills cloſe up to the 
wood, they ſaſten the other end of the line to 


a a ſtake on ſhore, near their hutts: thus with- 


out any danger of loſing the fiſh, ay allow 
it a range of thirty or forty paces to ſwim in, 


* Theſe are German ells of about 22 inches in 


till 
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till they meet with a purchaſer who wants it for 
a great entertainment. 

Conſtance is a city of a middling ſize, which 
towards Lindae makes a good appearance: but 
the burghers are thought not to exceed 550, 
The pulpit of the cathedral is ſupported by 2 
ſtatue of John Hus, who was here ſentenced 
to be burnt ; and his ſerving asa pedeſtal to the 
pulpit, was intended as a mark of farther 
diſgrace, though it ſeems more naturally to 
admit of an honourable conſtruction. It is 


here the current opinion among the ſuperſtitious 


vulgar, that the place where this reformer was . 
burnt is curſed, ſo that no graſs will grow on 
it. Our guide who was a ſubſtantial cit- 
zen, but a Roman Cathclic, was 10 infatuated 


with this notion, that he maintained it while 


we were walking about the place, which was 
covered with verdure, ſo that had we thought 
1 to enter into the diſpute, we might 

ave convinced him by appealing to his very 
ſenſes. Conflance was formerly a free imperial 


city; but in 1551, is was brought under the 
power of the houſe of 4ufria. | 


From Canſtance I hired a boat to Lindaw, 
which ſtands in the lake, and is called the Venice 
of Suabia; the bridge which joins it to the 
continent is 290 paces in length, and the adja- 
cent country of Linda is very fine. + 

In this neighbourhood is the foreſt of Bre- 


gentx, in the villages of which a ſtrange cuſtom 


nas hitherto prevailed : the unmarried ſons or 
ſervants of the peaſants are allowed. to. lie with 
a girl till ſhe proves with child, and then, but 

not 
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not before, they are obliged, under very ſevere 
penalties, to marry her. This practice they 
think very innocent, and are ſo ſtrongly at- 
tached to it, that a few years ago, when the 
government were for ſuppreſſing it, an open 
mſurrection had like to have enſued, and the 
diſpute has not been yet determined, x 
The country from Linda to Tirol is in ge- 
neral very indifferent, a great part of it being 
hilly, with woods. and bad roads. On the 
frontiers towards Tirol is Fuſſtu, which belongs 
to the Biſhop of Augſburg: it is well built, with 
uniform and broad ftreets. A quarter of a 
league beyend this town begins the Tiraleſe 
chain of mountains. The paſſes into this coun- 
try, where all travellers are obliged to take 
paſſports, are entirely ſurrounded by a con- 
tinued chain of mountains, ſo that at a diſtance 
you are often at a loſs to diſtinguiſh the paſ- 
ſage; and when, after many windings you are 
come to an opening, you find it ſecured by 
ſtrong forts. It 1s ſaid that 75000 men could 
defend the whole country againſt the attempts 
of any number of enemies. Tis one of the 
moſt profitable parts of the territories of the 
Emperor, and it was not without reaſon that 
Maximilian I. uſed to ſay, ** Tzral is like a 
« peaſant's frock, very coarſe indeed, but alſo 
« very warm: for-exclufive of its ſilver, and 
other mines, which are now greatly exhauſted, 
in its mountains are found hyacinths, amethyſts, 
onyxes, jaſpers, garnets, malachites, and a ſpe- 
cies of cryſtal ſo hard as to be uſed inſtead of 

diamonds for cutting of glaſs. 
On 
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On entering this province from Germany, the 
paſſenger beholds with amazement the lofty 
mountains, which from Ulminfter are ſeen co- 
vered with ſnow even in 7uly. In ſeveral parts, 
rticularly before noon, not only light miſts, 
ut heavy clouds are ſeen reſting in the middle 
of a mountain; higher up it is quite clear, till 
at the ſummit, it 15 again invelopped in clouds; 
a ſight which ſometimes gave me an idea of 
Mount Sinai at the promulgation of the law, 
Theſe mountains inſtead of lofty trees, pro- 
duce only dwarf pines and ſhrubs, and the ſum- 
mit is generally a rocky precipice. 

The ſhamoy goat is a native of Tirol, as well 
as of the principality of Sa/z/burg. The huntſ- 
men have ſharp-crooked pieces of iron on their 
ſhoes, and ſometimes. faſtened to their hands, 
for the better purſuing this ſwift footed animal 
among the mountains. In Tire! the meaner 
fort of peaſants make ſo wretched an appear- 
ance, that one would almoſt take them for gyp- 
fies: both the men and women wear hats of 
all colours. Their farm-houſes, barns and ſta- 
bles, are alſo very mean, when compared with 
thoſe of other countries, and are only covered 
with boards placed almoſt horizontally, on 
which are laid heavy ſtones to ſecure them 
from being blown off. | 

The road from Fun to Inſpruck, is excel- 
lent, all the ſtones being thrown on each fide, 
and in different parts is a wide paſſage made 
at a vaſt expence through the rocks; and 
though there are many circuits about a valley, 


a mountain or a. lake, the road is all along 
f very 
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very ſafe and pleaſant. I particularly admired 
that, from Lermes to Nazareth: on the left fide 
are ſtupendous rocks, through which, at the 
diſtance of a hundred paces, not the leaſt open- 
ing can be ſeen; at the extremity of them, 
you are led into à delicious valley, echoing 
with the ſounds of many natural caſcades, 
The road leads along the middle of the moun- 
tain; and to preſerve the carriages and horſes 
from falling, or the paſſengers being too much 
ſtartled by the precipice, it is incloſed with 
wooden rails, and in ſome places by a wall, 
the eighth part of a league in length. This 
leads to the old caſtle of Mernſtein, and on the 
right hand fide of the way, is a pretty natural 
caſcade, from which the water runs through a 
wooden pipe into a ſtatue of our bleſſed Savi- 
our, and 1fſues again with great impetuoſity 
and noiſe, out of his fide. ; 
About three quarters of a German mile from 
Infpruck * is Hall, a pretty town remarkable 
for its mint, which is worked by water, and 
amps 150 dollars within a minute: the en- 
gine conſiſts of two ſteel cylinders, or rowlers, 
on one of which are the ſtamps for one ſide, 
and on the other cylinder thoſe of the reverſe. 
The gold and ſilver plates being prepared of 
a proper thickneſs, are inſerted between them, 
and rowled through by one man; when the 


For a particular deſeription of the city of 
Inſpruck, and its buildings, See Addiſon's Travels, 
Chap, X. and Miſon's Travels, Chap. III. 
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forcible colliſion not only forms the impreſſion, 
but cuts out the pieces. 7 
At ſome diſtance is ſituated the town of 
Schwatz, near which 1s the - imperial filver 
mine, which employs near 2000 perſons: but 


the ore is nothing near ſo rich as formerly, a 
quintal of oze yielding only between three and 


five ounces of filver, with ſome copper. The 
copper made here is computed to be 40 pounds 
to every eight ounces of ſilver. Thoſe who are 


fond of natural curioſities always carry away 
with them flores ferri, which are particularly 
beautiful, reſembling large flakes of ſnow, 


upon a ground of emeralds. At ſome miles 
from Schavata, in one of the mountainous 
parts, where ice is to be ſeen throughout the 


whole year, is a mine belonging to the Lords 
of Srernbach, the copper of which may be 
hardened at pleaſure, though it is fo ſoft and 


maleable as to be uſed in the laces of Lyons. 
The nearer you come to the frontiers of 
Saliſburg, the narrower are the intervals be- 


tween the mountains. Along a ſtream, which 
runs on the left hand of the road with great 


rapidity and noiſe, are high mountains cover- 
ed with pines. On the other fide of the ſtream 
are alſo vaſt mountains, and above them ſteep 
rocks with even ſummits, reſembling the walls 
of a town. Beyond the Straſburg | xi 26 at 
the river Sal;. the valley betwixt the high 


mountains contracts itſelf ſo as hardly to afford 
room for the road, which is pretty good, ex- 


cept jits lying up a high mountain perpen- 
EY dicular 
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dicular to the river. The like inconvenience 


is alſo to be found in the road between Bi- 


and Golling. 

Between Uncken and Saliſburg, which are four 
Cerman miles diſtant, are the Bavarian ſalt works 
at Reichenhall, The ſalt ſpring is called God's 
Goodne/5. The water is raiſed by two wheels one 
of them 36 feet in diameter. On the edges 
of theſe wheels are faſtened little leathern 
buckets, which throw the water up to a high 


work-houſe; whence half of it is conveyed | 


three German miles in leaden pipes, over high 
mountains to Traunſtein, where more falt is 
made than at Reichenhall, though at ſuch a 
diſtance from the ſpring. Near this ſalt ſpring 
is a ſtream of freſh water, by the ſwift current 
of which the wheels and water engines are 
worked. As theſe ſprings are ſurrounded with 
hills, and the place in danger of being over- 
flowed, an aqueduCt was made about 300 years 
ago at a etc. ©" expence. 

This channel is indeed an amazing work, 
it running half a league in length under the 
town of Reichenhall, and ſeveral gardens and 
fields, twelve fathoms below the ſurface. What 
perhaps is moſt aſtoniſhing is, that this ſub- 
terranean Channel 1s navigated, and we paſſed 
through it in a boat by the help of candles, 
with ſuch rapidity, that we got into open day- 
light in a quarter of an hour. The water is 
p_ between three and four feet deep ; 

ut is often ſo ſwelled by the rains, as not to 
leave room for the boat with the paſſengers ſit- 

Vor. XIX. XR ting 
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ting upright. The canal is five feet broad; 
and every eight or ten, years the bottom is 
cleared of the ſtones carried thither by the 
floods, or wantonly thrown down the ſpiracles 
or openings, which are raiſed up in the form 
of towers, open on the top to admit the freſh 
air, and throygh ſome of which one may ſpeak 
with the people on the city walls. The roof, 
which appears as if it would laſt for ever, is 
not only of free-ſtone; but in many places co- 
vered with a very hard kind of roſin, as with 
a varniſh, ſo that it looks as if it were one in- 
tire ſolid piece, The deſcent to this ſubter- 
raneous canal, is by the ſteps of a tower near 
the ſpring of the Saal. i 
The city of Salſſburg, which I next viſited, 
is fortified with eleven baſtions. The greateſt 
part of the houſes are five ſtories high, and ap- 
E to be flat roofed, the ſmall low gable- ends 
eing hid by the main walls ; but the ſtreets 
are narrow, and being only paved on the ſides, 
the courſe of the water and the filth is in the 
middle, and therefore the ſpouts project a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from the houſes, A part of 
the city ſtands on a ſeep rock, and the ſmall 
Houſes: by. the fide of the river Salza, ſeem to 
be ſtuck on it like ſwallows neſts. | 
The palace is a magnificent . edifice, and 
abounds with | fine pictures, tables of inlaid 
marble, and ſuperb ſtoves of all colours: but 
though the tapeſtries are valuable, on account 
of the gold and filver, yet age has deprived 
them of the greateſt part of their beauty. The 
new apartments, though not in the exact miles 
: 0 
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of ſymetry, are a conſiderable decoration, and 
contain all the offices belonging to the Arch- 
biſnop. F _—_ theſe is a fountain eſteemed 
the largeſt in all Germany. The reſervoir is 
170 feet in circumference, excluſive of the 
ſteps; and all the figures are of white marble; 
but in the groteſque tafte. Four large horſes 
ſpout the water out of their mouths and no- 
rils, though not in ſuch quantities as the 
ſtatues above them; the height of the whole 
work is fifty feet, and above all is a column 
of water eighteen feet high. The citadel 
ſtands near the palace upon a high mountain. 

In the cathedral all the altars are of beau- 
tful marble of different kinds: under the cu- 
pola are four of them with an organ over each; 
but the fifth and fineſt organ is over the en- 
trance, and conſiſts of 3260 pipes, the longeſt 
of which is 33 feet: to this organ alſo belong 
four keys, and 42 regiſters, 17 of which are 
of clock-work. The roof of this edifice is 
covered with copper; and the gallery between 
— cathedral and the palace is of white mar- 
le. | 

The new univerſity church of the Imaculate 
Conception of the Bleſſed Virgin, is a noble edi- 
fice, and the infide 1s ornamented with very 
fine ſtueco work. 

Before the Theatine convent ſtands a pillar 
of one ſingle block of marble twenty-four 
feet high. MESA» 

The ſtable is formed into three very long, 
and high arched divifions. The horſes, which 
amount to 150, eat out of mangers of white 

R 2 marble 
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marble, and twice a week a running water, 
which 1s turned in through both ſides of the 
ſtalls, carries away all the filth. Over this 
ſtable is the fencing ſchool, and before it is 
a pond for watering the horſes; ninety-three 
feet in length; in which is a fountain conſiſt- 
ing of a very large horſe, made of one piece 
of marble, with water ſtreaming from the 
mouth. 

From the lower part of the city, you paſs 
over a covered bridge to the Archbiſhop's pa- 
lace of Mirabella, where a fine chapel forms 
the centre of the principal front. Facing it is 
a mount Parnaſſus, with a Pegaſus of braſs on 
the top, from which the water falls in caſ- 
cades. Within the palace is a grand marble 
Nair-caſe finely painted: the floors both here 
and in the city palace are inlaid with red and 
white marble; and the hangings here are 
moſtly red embroidered. with gold and ſilver. 
The garden 1s ingeniouſly Jaid out within a 
part of the fortification, and the Salxa run- 
ning cloſe by it, adds to the agreeableneſs of 
the proſpect. Within the garden is a large 
aviary; alſo a theatre decorated with green 
turf, and four marble groupes, AEneas carry- 
ing his father out of Troy, Hercules wreſtling 
with Anteus, the rape of Helen, and the rape 
of Proſerpine. | 

Three quarters of a league from the city is 
Kl:fheim, another of the Archbiſhop's palaces, 
which was once extremely large, but the pre- 


ſent Archbiſhop has cauſed a part of it to be 
| | pulled 
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pulled down. Near it is the pheaſant nurſery, 
called Belvidere. 

He has alſo another palace at Hellbrun, a 
quarter of a league from Salz/burg : but though 
the building contains nothing remarkable, the 
garden, which is laid out in the manner of a 
wilderneſs, is adorned with the fineſt foun- 
tains, reſervoirs, baſons, and fiſh-ponds. 
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4 Deſeription of the Territories of. the Durch of 
1 particularly of Stutgard, Lud- 
wigſburg, Tubingen, Durlach, and Raſtadt. 


E now entered into the territories of 

the Duke of Vurtemburg, which, ex- 

cept a few mountainous tracts in the Black Fo- 
ret, and on the Wurtemburg Alps, may be reck- 
dned among the beſt parts of Germany, and 
with reſpect to the diverſity of hills and valleys, 
may juſtly be compared to Tranfilvania: In 
1734 the number of the inhabitants in this 
dutchy amounted to 428, 153, and the reve- 
nues in the whole dutchy in time of peace are 
two millions of guilders. The Dake has ſe- 
veral hunting ſeats, which he viſits alternately 
in the deer and boar ſeaſons, ſo that every five 
years he ſees his principal foreſts. It is an old 
cuſtom all over the country of Vurtemburg, to 
adorn the chambers and galleries, with the 
largeſt and moſt branching horns, ſo that it is 
= na- 
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natural to imagine, that the hunting ſeats arg 
* till more plentifully ſupplied with theſe deco- 
rations. At Waidenbarg, the name of the per- 
ſon who ſhot the deer is inſcribed. over moſt of 
the remarkable branches; and the walls of ſe. 
. veral rooms are filled with theſe marks of the 
preſent Duke's dexterity. 
It is remarkable that in all the cities, towns, 
and villages in this dutchy, there are certain 
"officers called private overſeers, who inſpett 


into the offences, clandeſtine meetings, and 


other miſdemeanors. of their. fellow citizens, 
and make their report to the magiſtracy of the 
place, that theſe matters may be farther in- 
quired into. Theſe private inquiſitors, who 
take an oath to diſcharge their office with fi- 
delity, receive no ſalary; but are generally 
. rewarded with a” Counſellor's place, or ſome 
other office in the government. As nobody 
- knows his accuſer, this office may be attended 
with the moſt dreadful abuſes, if theſe infor- 
mations are conſidered as any thing more than 
premonitions with reſpect to the Judge, or as 
an incentive to more regularity and caution. 
This is pretty much of a piece with the ſecret 
informations of Venice; and I queſtion whether 
the like is to met with in all Germany. 

Ihe principal places in the dutchy of War- 
temburg are Stutgard, Ludwig ſburg, and Tubin- 
gen. The firſt, which is the capital city, 
1s ſituated in a delightful country full of gar- 
dens and vineyards. The palace, which is now 
much neglected, is a noble building, and par- 
ticularly contains a fine hall that is War- 
* J 
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few in Exrope; it being 220 feet in length 
in dined, an go in height, without a 1 
ſingle pillar; the roof being arched; and faſt- 1 
ened in a maſterly manner with wooden ſcrewws. 
On the cieling are painted ſeveral ſcripture 1 
hiſtories, and the ſides are taken up with views 
of all the foreſts of the dutchy of Wurtemburg, 
with ſome merry adventures that happened m » 
the chace. The new building is of — 
with a grand ſtair-caſe of the ſame, and a ſpa- 
cious hall, the gallery of which reſts on twelve 
lofty columns painted with the twelve months; 
the cieling 1s ornamented with the ancient 
tranſactions of the family of Murtemburg, and 
on the ſides are painted maſquerades and pub- 
lic entries. | | 
In the muſeum are ſeveral portraits of the 
ducal family, with mechanical and mathema- 
tical inventions, old medals, mummies, gems, * 
&c. among other paintings, you ſee the picture 
of Barteld Gratje, a woman with a large beard, 
as the appeared in her twenty-fifth year; and 
ſhe is again painted as ſhe looked in her old 
ape. | 
5 The palace of Ludꝛuigſburg, two leagues 
from Stutgard, muſt be allowed to be one of 
the fineſt edifices in all Germany. It is now 
— entirely new furniſhed, and the looking-glaſs | 
F- and lackered cloſet are well worth ſeeing; » — 
7 as alſo the large ſtair-caſe for Ambaſſadors, 
- with its grand cieling, and the gallery of pic- 
W tures: among theſe are ſome admirable night- 
r- pieces, and a great number of pictures of fine 
d dogs and horſes, hkewiſe of a black _ 
| | whic 
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which followed the Duke wherever he went, 
and ſlept at his bed's feet. The chapel be- 
longing to the palace is a very elegant edifice; 
but ſomewhat too ſmall. In the garden ſtands 


the Fauorita, a very noble building in the 1ta- 


kan taſte. | | 
The city of Tubingen, which is ſituated on 
a mountain, near the caſtle of Hobentubingen, 


contains about 5000 inhabitants, and is famous 


for its univerſity. The valleys of Lu/tenauer, 
Necker, and Ammer afford ſuch beautiful prof. 
pets, as few cities in Germany enjoy. The 
caſtle is now only conſidered as a hunting ſeat, 
to which the Duke uſually comes with his 


court once in five years. In former times it 


muſt have been eſteemed very ſtrong, for be- 
fides the ſteep declivity of the mountain, it 
is ſurrounded by a deep ditch.- It is every 
where vaulted underneatn, and among other 
cellars there is one which perhaps has not its 
equal, it being cut out of the rock 300 feet 
in length, twenty in height, and lined with 
free- ſtone. This vault communicates with 
another, in which is a well 300 fathoms deep, 
where the undulating found cauſed by drop- 


ping a ſtone, or firing a piſtol down the mouth, 


has ſomething amazingly dreadful. | 
From Stutgard, we — to Durlach, 
where a ſiſter. of the Duke of Wurtemburg keeps 


a ſolitary court. Karlſrub, that is Charles 
Reſt, whither the Margrave has removed his 
reſidence, lies half a league · farther towards 
the Rhine, and is very regularly built: but 
both the houſes, which amount to about 11 

and 
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and the palace, are only built of wood and 
brick. Thoſe near the palace are the largeſt, 
and form a range of piazzas. In viewing the 
palace, the firſt object that ſtrikes one's atten- 


tion is the turret on the body of the building, 
from whence one has not only a view of all 


the ſtreets in this little town, but of 25 walks, 
ſome ſet with trees, and others cut thro' the 
woods. The garden, tho' ſmall, is very ele- 
gant, and is remarkable for having in it 2500 
orange-trees: in the lower garden are pretty 
eſpaliers of lemon-trees, 

Raſtadt is two ſtages and a quarter from 


Larlſrub; but it is worth a traveller's while to 


turn off a little to the left to the Faworita, 
built by the widow of the late Margrave of 
Baden-baden, in the neweſt taſte of architec- 
ture. Here is a chamber of very beautiful 
porcelain, and a cabinet lined with looking- 
glaſs, with many curioſities of art and nature, 
particularly above 40 pictures, in which that 
Princeſs appears in the different maſquerade 
habits which ſhe has formerly worn. Amidſt 
the gradual alteration of the compleQion and 
features, in ſuch along ſucceſſion of time, the 
ſame look is every where obſervable; and I may 
venture to compare theſe fine portraits to the 
admirable performances of Rubens in the Lux- 
enburg gallery, where Queen Mary de Medicis 
is repreſented under a variety of changes. 
The hall reaches, in height thro? all the ſtories, 
and its cupola, round which is a baluſtrade 
leading to all the ſeveral floors, is very light- 
ſome and adorned with beautiful paintings. 

Some 
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Some of the other rooms are hung with a 


Chineſe manufaRure of paper and filk : another 
with lace-work ; the cieling of another is 


_ enriched with gems, as agate, jaſper, . corne- 


lians, amethyſts, Wc. imitating - fiſhes, birds 
and flowers. There is alſo a magnificent 
table -of the ſame workmanſhip. The excel- 


| lent order of the kitchen, larder, hall, and 


medicinal room, cannot fail of pleaſing an 
economiſt ; and accordingly that Princeſs takes 
no little pleaſure in walking with her gueſts 
thro? theſe ſubterranean apartments. On the 
left, at the end of a little orangery, is a phea- 
ſant garden, and on the right a wild thicket 
leading to an hermitage which ſtands in the 
centre of it. The outer walls are covered 
with large pieces of bark. The door ſeems 
to reſt on the trunks of old -trees, and all 
that is to be ſeen on the inſide are the coarſe 
images of Jeſus, Fojeph, and Mary; the niches, 
like the doors, are ſupported by old trunks 
of trees. A mean bed, without curtains; 
an altar without decorations, and at the angles 


at the narrow walks in the garden ſtand wood- 


en images of the old hermits as large as the 
life, ſome of them in hairy habits. In ſhort, 
this hermitage owes its agreeableneſs to an 
exact imitation of the natural ſimplicity of a 


ſolitude adapted to devout contemptation. 
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Me 


CHAP. I. 


The Author travels through the Dutchies of Car- 
nila and Stiria to Vienna. He atſcribes Sr. 
Mary Magdalen's Cave; the ſurpriſing Lake 
of Cirknitz ; the Quickfikver Mines at Idra; 
the Cities of Laubatch, Gratz, Neuſtadt, Vi- 
enna, and Baden. | 


H AVING travelled through Sww/erland 


and Italy, 1 at length entered the dutchy 
of Carniola, and went to Aalſberg, and from 
thence proceeded about two German miles to 
viſit St. Mary Magdalens cave. The way to 
it being covered with ſtones and buſhes, is ex- 


tremely troubleſome; but the great fatigue _. 


going is over- paid by the ſatisfaftion of ſeein 
ſuch an extraordinary cavern. You firſt deſcend 
into a kind of hole, where the earth ſeems to 
be fallen in, for ten paces, before you come to 
the entrance, which looks like a fiſſure in a 
hage rock cauſed by an earthquake. Here the 
torches are always lighted to conduct travel- 
lers, for the cave is extremely dark. This 
wonderful cavern ſeems as if divided into large 
balls and other apartments. The vaſt number 
of pillars by which it is ornamented by nature, 
give ĩt a ſuperb appearance, and are exceeding 
beautiful; for they are as white as fnow, we 
lave a kind of tranſparent luſtre not unlike 
that of white ſugar-candy; The bottom is = 
e e 
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the ſame materials, ſo that a perſon may 
imagine he is walking among the ruins of 
ſome ſtately palace, amidſt noble pillars and 
columns, partly mutilated and partly entire, 
From the top, ſparry ificles are ſeen every 
where ſuſpended, and in ſome places reſemble 
wax tapers, which from their radient white- 
neſs appear extremely beautiful, All the in- 
convenience here ariſes from the inequality of 
the bottom, which may make the ſpectator 
ſtumble, while he is viewing the beauties aboye 
and around him. 

Near a German mile from this cavern lies the 
village of Planina, where thoſe travellers who 
are curious take horſe in order to go to Cirk- 
xi/z which is a German mile from it: this vil- 
lage is indeed not worth ſeeing ; but the lake, 
which lies at the diſtance of half a league, is 
very famous. 

It is a common ſaying, that in this lake a 
perſon may ſow and reap, hunt and fiſh, within 
the ſpace of a year; but this is the leaſt re- 
markable circumſtance in it, and no more than 
what may be ſaid of almoſt any other ſpot 
that is overflowed in winter or ſpring. The 
moſt wonderful circumſtance is its ebbing and 
flowing. The former always happens in a 
long drought, when it runs off through eigh- 
teen holes at the bottom, which form ſo many 
eddies or whirlpools. Yalva/er mentions 4 
ſingular method of fiſhing in one of theſe holes 
called Ribe/cajama, and ſays, that when the 


Water is entirely run off into its ſubterraneous 


reſervoirs, the peaſants venture with lights 
| | | into 
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into that cavity, which is in a hard rock three or 
four fathoms under ground, to a ſolid bottom, 
whence the water running through ſmall holes 
as through a fieve, the fiſhes are left be- 
hind, caught as it were in a net provided by 
nature. 

At the firſt appearance of the ebbing of the 
lake a bell is rung at Cirtnitx, upon which all 
the peaſants in the neighbouring villages get 
every. thing ready for fiſhing with the utmoſt 
diligence ; for the fiſh generally go off at the 
beginning of the ebb, and ſeldom ſtay till the 
water is confiderably decreaſed, Above a 
hundred peaſants never fail to exert themſelves 
on this occaſion ; and both the men and wo- 
men promiſcuouſly run into the lake ſtripped 
quite naked. Both the magiſtrates and clergy 
have indeed uſed their joint endeavours to ſup- 
preſs this indecent cuſtom, particularly on ac- 
count of the young lay-brothers belonging to 
a convent that has the privilege of fiſhing there; 
who, notwithftanding the prohibitions of the 


fathers, leave the convent in order to ſee this 


uncommon ſpectacle. The peaſants, however, 
are not obſerved to be guilty of more lewdneſs 
at theſe times than at others when they are 
cloathed. At theſe ebbings an incredible num- 
ber of pike, trout, tench, eels, carp, perch, 
Tc. are caught in the lake, and what are not 
conſumed, or diſpoſed of while freſh, are dried 
by the fire. Though every part of the lake 
is left dry except two or three pools, yet im- 
mediately upon the return of the water it 
abounds in fiſh as much as it did before, and 
Vor. XIX. 8 
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the fiſhes that return with the water are of 2 
very large ſize, particularly pikes weighing 5o00r 
60 pounds. It is alſo remarkable, that whenit be. 


. gins to rain hard, three of the cavities ſpout up 


water to the height of two or three fathoms, and 


if the rain continues, and is accompanied with, 


violent thunder, the water bubbles out of all 
the holes through which it had been abſorbed, 
two of them excepted, and the whole lake is 
again filled with water in twenty-four, and 
often in eighteen hours. Sometimes not only 
fiſh, but hve ducks, with graſs and fiſh in 
their ſtomachs, have emerged out of theſe ca- 
vities. | 

In a rock on one fide of the lake, but con- 
ſiderably higher than its ſurface, are two holes, 
at ſome diſtance from each other; and when it 
thunders the water guſhes out of both, with 
great noiſe and impetuoſity : if this happens 
in autumn, they alſo eject a great many ducks, 
which are blind, but very fat, and of a black 
colour; and though they are at firſt almoſt 
bare of feathers, in a fortnight's time, or at 
fartheſt before the end of Oclober, they are en- 
tirely fledged, recover their ſight, and fly a- 
way. Each of theſe holes in the rock is ſix 
feet high, and of the ſame breadtb; and when 
the water guſhes out of them, it 1s in a large 
column of the ſame dimenſions, and in a con- 
tinual ſtream. There is a large paſſage in each 
of theſe caves, where a man may walk upright 


for a conſiderable way; but I have not heard 


that any one ever ventured into them, to ſearch 


into the nature of the inner caverns and re- 
k wk ſervoirs 
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fervoirs to which theſe apertures lead; for 
chere is no certainty, but that in an inſtant he 
may be ſurpriſed by the water ruſhing upon 
him with the force and rapidity of that of a +» 
fire engine. Ea 
It is obſervable that the lake is ſituated 
higher than the country in general about Pla- 
nina, Which lies on one fide of it: but the 
other fide is ſurrounded with high mountains, 
in the cavities of which great quantities of wa- 
ter muſt be collected in heavy rains; by the 
preſſure of this, the water in the caverns under 
the viſible bottom of the lake riſes according 
to the laws of Hydroſtatics, and fills the be 
of the lake. | 
From Planina we proceeded through a craggy 
road over the mountains to Jara, which hes in 
a deep valley, at the bottom of a ſteep deſcent. 
The town conſiſts of 270 ſcattered houſes, and 
the number of inhabitants I ſuppoſe to amount 
to about 2000. | | | 
The quickfilver mines were firſt diſcovered __. _ 
here in the year 1497. Before that time this 
part of the country was inhabited only by a2 
few coopers and other artificers in wood, with 
which this country abounds. But one evening 
a cooper having placed a new tub under a +» 
dropping ſpring, in order to try whether it 
would hold water, when he came in the morn- 
ing to take the tub away, found it ſo heavy, 
that he could hardly move it. At firſt, accord- 
ing to the ſaperſtitious notions of the ignorant 
and illiterate, he began to ſuſpect that there 
was ſome witchcraft in the caſe; but at laſt, 
| 8 2 ob- 
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obſerving a ſhining fluid at the bottom, and 
not knowing what to make of it, he went to 
Laubatch, where he ſhewed it to an apothecary, 
who being an artful man,. diſmiſſed him with 
a ſmall gratuity, and bid him bring him ſome 
more of the ſame ſtuff whenever he could meet 
with it. This the poor cooper frequently did, 
being highly pleaſed with his good luck; till 
the affair being at laſt made public, ſeveral 
perſons formed themſelves into a ſociety, in 
order to ſearch farther into the quickſilver 
mine. In their poſſeſſion it continued till 
Charles Duke of Auftria perceiving the great 
importance of ſuch a work, gave them a ſum 
of money, and took it into his own hands. 

It would take up ſeveral hours to go through 
all the ſubterraneous paſſages of the mine. 
The greateſt perpendicular height, computing 
from the entrance of the ſhaft, 1s 840 feet ; but 
as they advance horizontally under a high 
mountain, the depth would be much greater, 
if it was meaſured from the ſurface of the hill. 
One way of deſcending down the ſhafts 1s by a 
bucket; but as the entrance is narrow, the 
bucket is liable to ſtrike againſt the ſides, or 
to be ſtopped by ſomething in the way, ſo that 
it may be — overſet. The other way of 
going down is ſafer, this is deſcending by 2 
2 number of ladders, placed obliquely in a 

ind of zig-zag; but as the ladders are wet 
and narrow, a perſon muſt be very cautious 
how he ſteps, to prevent his falling. As you 
deſcend there are reſting places in ſome parts, 
chat are very welcome to the weary Ts 
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In ſome of the ſubterranean paſſages the heat 


is ſo intenſe, as to throw a man into a perfect 
ſweat 3 and formerly in ſome of theſe ſhafts 
the air was extremely confined, ſo that ſeveral 
miners have been ſuffocated by a kind of ig- 
neous vapour, called the damp ; but by ſink- 
ing the main ſhaft deeper, this has been pre- 
yented, | | 

Near the main ſhaft 1s a large wheel, and an 
hydraulic machine, by which all the water is 
raiſed out of the bottom of the mine, 

Virgin Mercury is that which is prepared by 
nature, and 1s found in ſome of the ores of 
this mine, in a multitude of little drops of 

ure quickſilyer. This is alſo to be met with 
in a kind of clay, and ſometimes flaws down 
the paſſages or. fiſſures of the mine in a ſmall 
continued ſtream, ſo that a man has frequently 
gathered in fix hours above 36 pounds of vir- 
gin mercury, which bears a higher price than 
common quickſilver. The reſt is extracted 
from einnabar, (which is the ore of quick - 
filver) by the force of fire. Every common 
miner receives the value of 35. 64. a week; 
but many of them are afflicted with a nervous 
diſorder, accompanied with violent tremblings, 
ſudden convulſive motions of the hands and 
legs, and frightful diſtortions of the face. 
Thoſe are moſt ſubject to theſe diſorders who 
work in the places where virgin mercury is 
found, which in a ſurpriſing manner infinuates 
itſelf into their bodies ; ſo that when they go 
into a warm bath, or are put into a profuſe 


ſweat by ſteam, drops of pure mercury have 
| 8 


3 been 
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been known to iſſue through the pores from 


ſeldom laſts long; for even theſe vermin are 
- ſeized with the like convulſive diſorders as the 


high altar, is a ca /anta, in imitation of that 
at Loreto. The Ur/ehine nuns have here a vety 
beautiful light church ; but when the improve- 


all parts of their bodies. The mines of {4a 
are often infeſted with rats and mice; which 
feed on the crumbs of bread, Ic. dropped by 
the miners at their meals. But this plague 


men, which ſoon kills them. It is a neceſſaty 
3 for every perſon to eat ſomething 
fore he deſcends inte theſe ſubterraneous 
regions. 
The moſt remarkable town for commerce in 
all Carniola is Lack, where they carry on a con- 


ſiderable trade, not only in quick6lver, iron, 


ſteel, corn and other commodities, which are 


alſo ſold in other towns of Carnicla, but a great 
quantity of linen is made here, which is ſent 


to Fiume and Trieſte. Carniola being a moun- 
tainous country, alſo abounds in petrefactions. 

On the right hand, in coming from Upper 
L aubateh ſtands the caſtle of Laubatch, on an 


- eminence beautifully cultivated ; and at the 


foot of the hill is that part of the city of Lan- 
batch in which are the market, the town-houke, 
the cathedral, and epiſcopal palace. The other 
part on the left is the largeſt, and is embelliſhed 
with ſeveral handfome buildings. The num- 
ber of inhabitants in the city is computed at 
12,000 The cathedral is finely painted, and 
under the cupola are four ſtatues of its ancient 


Biſhops. In the Auguſtines church, behind the 


ments 
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ments now making in St. Peter's church are 


finiſhed it will be one of the fineſt in the city. 
At the Jeſuits church is a ſuperb marble altar 
and four ſtatues, which are worth ſeeing : their 
library 1s well contrived. 'The fathers have 
ſpacious wine vaults capable of containing 


3000 pipes; which is not to be wondered at, 


as moſt of the rents of their eſtates are paid in 
wine. 

From Laubatch to Gratz in Stiria are ten ſtages. 
Gratz, the capital of the dutchy of &tiria, is well 
built, the ſtreets being ſpacious and well laid 
out, The caſtle ſtands on a very h gh hill; 
and a good armoury and magazine well furniſh- 
ed are always kept here. The Jeſmts have 
a ſine church, and a chapel detached from it, 
where the architecture and ſculpture are well 


worth ſeeing. Over the entrance of this cha- 


| 1s a Latin inſcription to this purpoſe; 
« The Imperial Mauſoleum of Ferdinand II. 


Emperor of Rome, ſacred to St. Catharine, Vir- 
gin and Martyr.” On the roof is repreſented 
the life of the Emperor Leopold, in ſeveral em- 


blematical paintings; and on the top of this 
mauſoleum is an obſervatory, well furniſhed 


with mathematical inſtruments. At the Domi- 


»ican convent is a piece of painting repreſent- 
ing Catharine of Sienna exchanging her heart 
for that of Chriſt. Not far from it, on the 


right hand, is the portrait of St. Alan, a Domi- 


nican Monk, who was a native of England. An 
inſcription underneath fays, that the Bleſſed 
Virgin was fo pleaſed with the love he bore 


her, that in the preſence of the Son of God, 


an 
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an infinite number of Angels and bleſſed ſpi- 
| rits, ſhe was eſpouſed to St. Alan; gave him 
with her virgin, mouth a kiſs of everlaſti 

. peace, .. refreſhed him with the milk of her 
| moſt chaſte breaſts, and preſented him with a 
it ring in token of the marriage. This pretend- 
if ed ſtep- father and foſter brother of our Lord 
died in the year 1475 % | 

In the middle of a plain, about a mile from 
the city, is a round hill on which nine chapels 
are built, in devout commemoration of Chrift's 
paſſion. In one of theſe chapels the whole 
crucifix 15 covered with pearls ; but the ſculp- 
ture of all of them 1s very. coarſe, and ſome- 
times ridiculous. Here is a ſepulchre con- 
2 after the manner of that at Jeru/a- 
em. 

We next came to Neuſtadt, a pleaſant well 
built town, but thinly inhabited ; the ſtreets, | 
however, are large and ſtrait, and in a fine | 
ſquare is a pillar erected to the honour of the 
virgin Mary. From thence we proceeded over a | 
vaſt barren plain to Laxemberg, where the Impe- t 
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rial court generally reſides in ſpring; the large 
plain round this town being perfectly adapted to 
the Emperor's favourite diverſion of baiting 5 
the heron: but the palace is not worth ſeeing t 
either for its architecture or painting. c 
From Laxemberg to Vienna you paſs through e 
a beautiful fertile country. | 
The city of Vienna conſiſts only of 1233 y 
. houſes; it is fo ſmall that a perſon may walk n 
round the walls in an hour ; and the number of 


its inhabitants, from exact computation, does 
not 
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not exceed 50,000. But the ſuburbs, which 
all around extend 5 or 600 paces from the for- 
tifications of the city, take up a great deal of 
ground, and if theſe be compriſed under the 
name of Vienna, the number of the inhabitants 
will amount to above 350, ooo. The ſtreets of 
Viema are very narrow and winding, and the 
Imperial court has the privilege of quartering 
ſoldiers in the ſecond ſtory of the citizens 
houſes 3; as beſides this inconvenience, the 
fronts are very narrow, the citizens endea- 
vour to make up theſe diſadvantages by the 
height of the buildings, ſo that ſome of the 
houſes are ſeven ſtories high. 

Among the eccleſiaſtical buildings at Vienna, 
the principal is St. Stephen's church; a Gothic 
ſtructure adorned with many pieces of ſculp- 
ture, repreſenting Saints, beaſts, flowers, py- 
ramids, &c. The roof is covered with glazed 
tiles of various colours; but the church is ex- 
tremely dark. Here is the ſuperb tomb of the 
Emperor Frederic III. which is ſaid to have 
colt 30,000 ducats. The largeſt bell in the 
tower- was caſt by order of the Emperor 
Te/eph out of Turkiſh feid-pieces taken in ſe- 
veral battles, and is above ten feet in height, . 
thirty-two in circumference, and, without the 
clapper, weighs ſeventeen tons and a half. 
The clapper, which is eleven feet and a half 
long long, weighs 13,028 pounds, and the 
whole weight of the bell, iron-work, Ce. a- 
mounts to 25 tons 1400 weight. 

In a large area called the Hof, oppoſite the 
noviciate college of the Jeſuits, a marble pillar 
i Was 
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was erected in the year 1647 by Ferdinand III. 
in memory of the immaculate conception of 
the Bleſſed Virgin; but in 1667 it was re- 
moved by the Emperor Leopold, who erected 
another of braſs in its place. The image of 
the Virgin Mary on this pillar is a malterly 
piece, and the gilding, tho' expoſed to all the 
injuries of the weather, ſtil] retains its luſtre. 
The Emperor Leopold alſo erected a pillar to the 
Holy Trinity in 1693, in the moat called by 
that name. This is an admirable piece of ar- 
chitecture built with ſtone, 66 feet high. 

Of all the buildings at Vienna, the palace of 
Prince Eugene in the ſuburbs is the fineſt. It 
has eleven rooms in a direct line in the front 
and the towers at the angles, and a faite of 
ſeven-other rooms in each of the wings. In 
the room adjoining to the Prince's bed-chamber 
are ſeveral exquiſite miniature paintings: and 
in the next apartment is a fine — * of 
rock cryſtal valued at 20, ooo guldens.“ Here 
is alſo a Dutch painting of an old woman on 
her death-bed, with her daughter and maid, 
which coſt 13,000 guldens ; and in the chapel 
is a fine picture of the reſurrection of our Sa- 
viour. The large ſaloon is an oblong octagon, 
the cieling is finely painted in freſco; and it 
yields a very pleaſant proſpect over the gardens 
towards the city. Among the excellent paint- 
ings in the other apartments are a piece repre- 


ſenting Alam and Eve as big as the life, which 
A gulden is equal to 47. 44. ſterling. 
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is faid to have coſt 50,000 guldens. The gar- 
dens lie on a flope, and on that account are 
very convenient for the elegant water-works 
exhibited there. On one fide of his palace the 
Prince has a view from his apartment, of eight 
ſmall courts embelliſhed with fountains and 
rows of cheſnut-trees, among which are to be 
ſeen a conſiderable number of foreign animals, 

Beſides this palace, Prince Eugene has alſo 
another within the city of Vienna, where he 
uſually refides in winter. It confiſts of four 
ſtories; the third is the moſt magnificent, but 
the apartments and ſtair-caſe are ſomewhat 
darkened by the houſes on the other ſide of the 
ſtreet. In the front are three doors opening 
into ſo many balconies, and in every ſtory are 
ſeventeen windows. Tht roof is flat, in the 
lalian taſte, and adorned with eighteen large 
ſtatues. In one of the anti-chambers are to 
ſeen fine paintings, repreſenting the battles of 
Zenta, Hociſtadt, and four others, by which 
this Prince has deſervedly, raiſed himſelf to 
ſuch a pitch of grandeur and reputation. A- 
mong the beautiful tapeſtry in this palace, a 
piece repreſenting a ſhipwxeck is particularly 
admired. Some of the apartments are finely 
hung with crimſon velvet, Nothing can be 
more beautiful than the looking-glaſs cham- 
ber, and indeed every part of this ſuperb pa- 
lace is embelliſhed with exquiſite pictures, 
glaſſes of all kinds, and fine chimney- pieces. 
in the library is a valuable collection of books 
nchly bound, | 
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_ The Prince of Lichtenſtein has three palaces 
in Vienna; but that in the Herron ſtreet is the 
moſt magnificent. The front is adorned with 
columns and ſtatues; and the palace is furniſhed 
in the Italian taſte, with ſculptures, paintings, 
and antiques. Among the paintings are ſeveral 
pieces by Rubens; particularly fix capital pie- 
ces repreſenting the hiſtory of Alexander the 
Great, valued at about 24,000 dollars. ,Here- 
dias with Jobn the Baptiſt's head by Raphaz!: 
the building of the tower of Babel on vellum, 
and the overthrow of Pharach with his army 
in the Red Sea, painted on marble, are very 
curious. The ſaloon is elegant and lofty ; the 
vaulted roof was painted by Belucci, who alſo 
Painted the cieling of the firſt and ſecond ſto- 
ries on canvas. | 

The Lichtenſtein palace and gardens in the 
Raſſau ſaburbs, alſo well deſerve a traveller's 
notice. The great ftair-caſe conſiſts of two 
flights, and every ſtep coft ſixty guldens, each 
being a ſingle block of red marble, ſeven paces 
in length, and in two the flights are 108 of theſe 
ſteps. Though the Talian palaces greatly ſur- 
paſs all others in the beauty and magnificence 
of the ſtair-caſes, yet Italy affords very few 
that equal this. The ſaloon, which is very 
ſuperb, was painted by Poxxo, and is adorned 
with four beautiful ſtone ſtatues, fo finely en- 
cruſted with plaſter, that they have the appear- 
ance of alabaſter. Two of the apartments are 
entirely painted by France/chini di Bologna ; and 
in every part of this noble palace, the eye 1 


. entertained with pieces of painting by cele- 
brated 


es 
ne 
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ed 
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brated artiſts. The walks, parterres, water- 
works, and ſtatues, render the garden a moſk 
delightful place. | 

Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other palaces 
belonging to the nobility, that are extremely 


magnificent, and worthy the attention of the 


traveller. The imperial court is generally 
kept in ſummer at the Fauorita in the Wieden 
ſuburbs. This palace is indeed better adapted 
to that ſeaſon, than the imperial caſtle, where 
the court reſides during the winter: but neither 
the building nor the gardens are ſuitable to ſo 
great a Prince as the Emperor; and in the hot 
and dry weather, the duſt raiſed by the horſes 
and carriages betwixt Vienna, and the Favorita 
would be ſcarce ſupportable, were it not for 
the water-carts continually paſſing and repaſ- 
ſing, to lay the duſt, by watering the road. 
The imperial muſeum 1s in the caſtle ; and 
one cannot, without aſtoniſhment, ſee the in- 
finite variety of curioſities in gold, ſilver, and 
ory; mathematical inſtruments of exquiſite 
workmanſhip ; vaſes of agate, cryſtal, jaſper, 
emeralds, Qc. and curious paintings. Among, 
the curioſities is ſeriouſly ſhewn a demon, or 
familiar ſpirit, which being conjured out of a 
demoniac, was confined in a glaſs: but this 
is, in reality, nothing but a dark coloured 
piece of moſs, or ſomething of that kind, 
which has ſome diſtant reſemblance of a little 
man, and is naturally incloſed within a trian- 
gular piece of cryſtal. | | 
The imperial library is a very handſome edi- 
ice, and on the inſide is adorned with good 
Vor. XIX. T paint- 
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paintings in freſco, ſculpture, and a ſu 
gallery. The number of printed books a. 
mounts to above 100,000, and there are ſaid 
to be 10,000 manuſcripts. The collection of 
medals in this library conſiſts of no leſs than 
£6,000 ancient and modern. | 

The fineſt of all the imperial pleaſure houſes 
is Schonbrunz, which hes at the diftance of 2 
league from Vienna, in a fine ſituation. 

The Proteſtants of Vienna have the public 
exerciſe of their religion allowed them at the 
houſes of the Swediſh, Daniſh, and Dutch Am- 
haſſadors: but they muſt take care in the ſtreets 
not to come in the way of a proceſſion of the 
hoſt: the ignorant multitude frequently hand- 
ling thoſe very roughly, who make a conſcience 
of not kneeling to it. 

The trade of Vienna is very inconſiderable, 
which is chiefly to be attributed to the high 
duties on moſt commodities brought thither, 
particularly thoſe on wine, oxen, and other 
proviſions coming from Hungary. 

Baden, which is three miles diſtant from Ji. 
anna, has a fine pillar dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, placed before the principal church of 
the town. Theſe kind of pillars are very or- 
namental to a city, and though ſeldom ſeen in 
other Roman Catholic countries, are very fre- 
quent in the Auftrian territories. This town 
is much frequented for its warm baths, aſſem- 
blies, and other diverſions. Both ſexes bathe 
here without diſtinction, in the ſame bath, and 
and at the ſame time. The bathing cloath 


are made to cover the whole body, and tho 
| 4 0 
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of the women have lead at the bottom to keep 
them down. Within the baths are ſeats for 
the conveniency of ſitting in the water, which 
can be raiſed or lowered at pleaſure. The 
company walk up and down in the bath, con- 


yerfing together, and the ladies are ſometimes * 


treated with ſweetmeats.. There are particular 


doors and ſtairs leading out of the bath, into 
the ſeparate ſtove-rooms, where the different 


ſexes dreſs, and undreſs apart. 


NN NN NN KN 
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The Author travels into Upper Hungary, and de- 
ſeribes Preſburg, and tue Mine Towns; the 
Hungarian Mines, and the Manners and Reli- 
gion of the People, A conciſe Deſcription of 
Buda, the Capital of Upper Hungary, from 

- whence' the Author travels to Prague. 


N our leaving Fienna we proceeded ten 

German miles to Pręſburg, which hes in 
a ſpacious plain; but conſiſts of mean build- 
mgs, and is only fortified by a wall and a 
ditch. The ſuburbs are for the moſt part built 
on an eminence, and the citadel ſtands on a 
Keep hill, It is of a quadrangular form, with 
four towers exactly alike at the corners, In 
ſome of the apartments, the hiſtory of Ferdi- 
nand II. with ſome inſtances of his virtues, 
are painted by eminent hands. In every one 
of theſe pieces, which are all on religious ſub- 
21 jects, 
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jects, is ſeen an exact reſemblance of the Em. 
rows face. The proſpe& from the citadel 
s extremely delightful, eſpecially over the va 

lain towards Lower Hungary, and Belgrad.. 

he crown and other regalia of Hungary, are 
kept in one of the above towers, but are ne. 
ver ſnewn. In the armoury are ſeveral anci. 
ent arms, both offenſive and defenſive, with 
ſome old machines uſed in aſſaults. 

The exchequer for Hungary is kept at Pre/- 
burg, which however is under a kind of ſub. 
erdination to that of Vienna. VP 

Our company, conſiſting of four perſons, 
being deſirous of ſeeing Upper Hungary, 
where there are no ſettled poſt ſtages, we were 
obliged to hire a carriage with four horſes on 
purpoſe. The Hungarian horſes will bear a 
great deal of fatigue ; but have not the ſtrength 
to draw a carriage in a heavy ſoil, in deep 
ways, or up acclivities; and when the road 
lies thro? a plain, the horſes are put ſingly at 
length. | 
At the foot of a mountain, about two miles 
from Preſburg, is ſituated a town named S. 
George, The vineyards on this mountain be- 
ing expoſed to the ſouth, produce excellent 
wine. A caſk of the common ſort made here 
containing 40 Brunſwick quarts, is fold on 
the ſpot for two Rheniſb guldens; but beſides 
the charge of carriages, a heavy duty is laid 
on theſe wines, when they are imported into 
Auſtria, N 
The ſeven royal towns, as they are called, 
are Cremnitæ, Koning ſberg, Schemnitx, * N 
: : 11 


Buggantz, Dullen and Libeten, all of which 
are dependant on Auſtria, they being formerly 
mortgaged by the Kings of Hungary. To 
theſe ſeven mine towns belong four lordſhips, 
which are three days in length, and extend to 
the borders of Poland. | 

Pure gold ore is never found in the Hunga- 
rign mines; they yielding gold ore, with a 
mixture of filver or lead: and on the other 
hand, no filver ore is dug up here that does 
not contain ſome gold. A quintal of the rich- 
eſt ore yields 35 ounces of ſilver; but ſome is 
refined, eſpecially at Cremnitæ, that does not 
yield above two ounces out of an hundred 
weight: but the ore that yields the leaft 
filver, generally produces the moſt — 
The mine of Schemnitæx annually produces ſome- 
ching above five quintals of gold. 

At Schemniiz }Þ went down 150 fathoms in 
a ſhaft without the leaſt danger, being buck- 
led up in a kind of leather chair; after which 
I deſcended about 15 fathoms deeper, by 
means of ladders. It would require three or 
four days to walk thro” all the paſſages of this 
mine: the number of the labourers employed 
in it amounts, to 5 or 6000 men; and thoſe 
without, together with the carpenters c. 
are computed at 2000, excluſive of thoſe em- 
ployed about the carriages. 

Tockay lies about 30 Hungarian miles from 
Schemmtz, and is famous for its excellent wine. 


An Hungarian mile is equal to eight Engii/h, 
er two German miles. | 
| SJ The 
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The ſpot of land which yields this noble k- 
gqauor is above ſeven miles in circumference, and 
was every part of it to be well cultivated, no 
part of Europe would be without the rich wine 
called Tockay. The mountains here are not ſo 
ſteep and craggy as thoſe about Cremnitx and 
Schemnitz. © 
The women's dreſs in the mine towns i; 
not unbecoming; they wear knots of ribbens 
on their ſhift-ſleeves, and others hanging down 
their backs: but the peaſants and lower fort 
of people dreſs very meanly. Among the 
latter the men are very proud of a furr'd man- 
le. Moft of the women wear boots, and 
many of them a long furr'd -gowr: they have 
a kind of ſhifts of very coarſe linnen next 
their ſkin, with a girdle round it at the waifl. 
Their head-dreſs is a piece of white linnen, 
with two lappets hanging down behind. Blue 
is the moſt uſual colour worn by both ſexes. 
The common people in Upper Hungary are 
| 88 unacquainted with the Hungarian 


nguage; but ſpeak either Latin, German or 
Sclavonian; and in the towns ſome perſons 
concerned in trade ſpeak all the four lan- 
_ gnages. | 
In the towns of Hungary their entertait- 
ment is not to be found fault with; but in the 
country it is often ſo bad, that beſides the 
want of good provifions, there is ſcarce ſtraw 
to he upon; and where one meets with beds, 
they are ſo ſhort, that I could not help think- 
ing the Hungarians ſlept in the poiſture in which 
they ride. They generally keep 1 
| whic 
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which they make bacon; and this is the com- 
mon food of the Hungarian peaſants. The 
hogs, geeſe, and fowls here live in the ſam 
apartment with the owners. | 

Six or ſeven thouſand of the inhabitants of 
Schemnitz, which conſtitute two thirds of the 
city, profeſs Lutheraniſm however, the 
magiſtrates are always Roman Catholics ; but at 
Cremnitz, the magiſtracy is ſhared between 
the two religions: but no Protefant is ca- 
pable of employment in the imperial mines. 
In Upper Hungary the Lutherans are very nu- 
merous, eſpecially in the country; and yet 
in ſome places they are forcibly driven into the 
Romiſh churches, like ſo many ſheep : but at 
Pit/en, not far from Schemnitæ, the Popiſb cler- 

and the Proteſtant inhabitants, are ſo con- 

rmable that the Prieſts read maſs to the Pro- 

teſtants, and theſe, in their turn, ſmg Lutheran 
hymns in the Rome churches. 

It is remarkable, that the Prozefants have 
generally more churches allowed them in thoſe 
provinces that remain under the dominion of 
the Turk, than where they are ſubje& to the 
Emperor; for on paying the tribute impoſed 
on them, every one enjoys his own religion 
without moleſtation. Tho' the Roman Catholics 
ſcarcely conſtitute one fourth of the inhabitants 
of Hungary in general, and do not pay above 
one fixth part of the taxes, they are inceſſantly 
contriving to impoſe new grievances on the reſt 
of their countrymen. It ſeems the Proteſtants 


are not poſſeſſed of a ſingle printing preſs either 


in Hungary or Tranfilvania; beſides the impor- 
tation 
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tation of Bibles and all books relating to the 
doctrinal points of their religion are ftriftly 
: prohibited ; and before an Hungarian ſtudent 
can go to a foreign univerſity, he muſt obtain 
a licence or paſsport from the imperial go. 
vernor of the country. + rat kad 
In Tranfiluania there are at leaſt twenty-five 
Proteſtants to one Papi/t. Among the latter 
the evangelical Lutherans are by much the moſt 
numerous. The villages inhabited by the 
Unitarians, in the diſtrict of Tack, amount 
to above 300: but as thoſe of this profeſſion 
are excluded from all offices, moſt of the gen- 
try have deſerted it. 
About twelve Hungarian miles from Schen- 
- nitz is Buda, the capital of Lower Hungary, 
which ſtands on an eminence ; but its fortif- 
- cations are very inconſiderable when compared 
with thoſe of the Law Countries. Below the 
fortifications on. the banks of the Danube, lies 
 Waſſerfladt, and on the hill is Reiſenſtadt. In 
theſe two lower towns, or ſuburbs, are five 
warm baths; the firſt of which called the Em- 
peror's, is built ſomewhat in the manner of 
the Rotunda at Rome with a large aperture in 
the centre of the cupola, beſides ſeveral ſmall 
holes or windows for admitting more light into 
the dome. Ina large bath in the centre of the 
other four, both ſexes publicly bathe together, 
the men wearing only a kind of drawers, and 
the women what they call a fore ſhift : but the 
common people, for whom one of the other 
baths is appointed, look even upon this {light 
E cloathing as ſuperfluous. Th 
| e 
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The vineyards near Buda, beſides grapes 
produce excellent melons, which are ſold for 
the value of a penny a-piece. The wine of 
this country has a good flavour, and much re- 
ſembles that of Franre. 

Beſides that kind of ſheep common to all 
countries, Hungary affords a particular ſpecies, 
that have large twiſted horns, generally about 
two feet in length. Theſe are kept in ſeparate 
flocks, and great numbers of them are annu- 
ally ſent to Vienna. 
 Pfauendorf is the firſt town in Bohemia on 
this ſide, and at Deut/chbrod, the baggage of 
the travellers is ſearched by the Bobemian cuſ- , 
tom-houſe officers. In the road from hence 
to the pretty town of Fenkow, you have a de- 
lightful proſpect on each fide of a fine level 
country interſperſed with above fifty towns and 
villages. Dzaſiaw, which lies a mile and a 
half farther on this road, 1s alſo a very pretty 
town, and has a large ſquare market - place. 
From thence to Oval, which is within three 
Germaz miles of Prague, the road is very rug- 
ged and hilly. One ſeldom fails of meeting 
in the inns on this road with good proviſions, 
as ducks, capons, pheaſants, partridges, and 
hares ; but the lodging is not anſwerable to the 
other entertainment; the bed being generally 
only ſome clean ſtraw ſpread on the floor, with 
a bolſter or pillow for the head. In the houſes 
of the peaſants there is a place walled in be- 
hind the ſtove, to which they aſcend by a few 
narrow ſtone ſteps, as into a cock · loft; me 

is 
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this warm apartment, they fleep away the cold 
winter nights very comfortably. 

Bohemia is well peopled, and abounds with 
towns and villages. It produces ſeveral forts 
of precious ſtones, ſome of which are but lit. 
tle inferior to the oriental gems: the princi- 
pal are amethyſts, topazes, faphires, hyacynths, 
cryſtals, jaſpers, rubies, emeralds, beryls, tur- 
quoiſes, calcedonies, onyxes, chryſopras, car- 
buncles, diamonds, and pearls. The beſt 

arls are found near Hora/dovitz, and alſo 
near the caſtles of Straconitx, and Rubi theſe 


exceed the oriental pearls in whiteneſs; but 


the latter have more of the argentine luſtre, 


Whereas the whiteneſs of the Bohemian rather 


reſembles that of milk. The Bohemian mag- 
nets. excel thoſe of moſt other places, and are 
fold very cheap. | 

The city. of Prague is well laid out, and hat 
broader ftreets than thoſe of Vienna, though 
they are not ' adorned with ſo many palaces. 
The bridge over the Maldarw, is 742 common 
paces in length, and three . may pals 
overit abreaſt. It conſiſts of 16 arches, and 1s a- 
dorned on each ſide with 23 ſtatues of ſo many 
Saints. The crucifix and the ſtatue of St. Job 


Nepomuc are of braſs, and the reſt of ſtone. 


Several votaries are always to be ſeen here on 
their knees, paying their devotions to thele 
ſtatues. ' . | | 
In Old Prague the Jeſuits have one of the 
largeſt colleges belonging to their order: this 
is called the Clementine college, from the church 
of St. Clement adjoining to it, and in this - 
ege 
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lege they have no leſs than 1800 ſtudents. 
They have another college in the new city, 
that has 400 ſtudents ; they have beſides a col- 
lege for profeſſors, and two ſeminaries in the 
little city, in which they have 500 ſtudents. 
The cathedral, which is dedicated to St. 
Vitus, is rich in plate, altar furniture, relics, 
Sc. among other valuable ornaments is a cru- 
cifix of Hungarian virgin gold, weighing 10000 
ducats. The walls of St. Vencgſlaus's chapel, 
are repreſented by ſome as if covered with 
jaſper, amethyſts, and cornelians. Every thing 
indeed in this chapel is very rich; but, though 
this account is exaggerated, a conſiderable part 
of the wall is covered with the above-mentioned 


ems, ſome of which are as big as a man's + 


ſt, but irregularly ſet ; and as for the embel- 
liſaments of gold, &c. the value of them is 
much more owing to the metal than the ſkill 
of the artificer, 

The church of the croſs, near the Jeſuits 
college in the old city, is an elegant piece of 
architecture, adorned with fine marble pillars 
and beautifal paintings. 

The horſe-market, which is very large, is 
adorned with an equeſtrian ſtatue of King 
Wenceflaus in the centre. | 

Facing the Capuchine church ſtands an edi- 
fice, built in imitation of the ca/a ſanta at 
Loretto, the walls of which are black and 
ſmoky within, like the original: but in the 
baſſo relievos on the outſide there is a very 
great difference, theſe being only of plaſter, 
while thoſe of the houſe at Loretto are of _ 

E. 
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ble, and the workmanſhip is as far inferior to 


the latter as the materials. The treaſure col - 
lected in this chapel amounts to ſeveral tons 
of gold. Among other valuable offerings is 
a chalice ſaid to be made out of 1000 Cremnitz 
ducats; a pyx ſet with ſeveral pearls of the big- 
neſs of an acorn, one of which, in the middle, 
in the ſhape of a heart, is of the ſize of a mid- 
dling walnut; another pyx is enriched with 6669 
diamonds, repreſenting the ſun : the ſize of the 
diamonds gradually decreaſes, and they are cu- 
rioufly arranged in order to form the ſolar rays, 
terminating in a point, which conſiſts of one Fa 
gle ſtone. It coſt 100,000 guldens, and the artiſt 
who ſpent ten years in making it, was reward- 
ed with 10,000. - | | 

On a fountain within the area of the citadel 
is a braſs ſtatue of St. George. The proſpe& 
from the royal apartments is quite charming; 
and the hall where the Emperor entertains the 
nobility is well contrived and very ſplendid, 
I could not obtain a ſight of the muſeum ; for 
the keeper of it happened to be in the coun- 


t 


almoſt as many convents. The city is not 


populous in proportion to its extent; for its 


inhabitants do not exceed 120,000, 50, ooo of 
whom are Jews, and 70,000 Chriftians. The 
trade is inconſiderable ; for the Muldanv is too 
ſhallow to be navigable, and near the bridge 
it forms a caſcade'; but below that ſtructure it 


is deep enough for floats of timber. h 
_ . 1 5 R A- 


There are in Prague a hundred churches and 


SACHEVERELL STEVENS, Gent. 
CHAP. I. | 

The. Author arrives at Boulogne, and travels 

through Abbeville, Beauvais, and St. Dennis 

to Paris. A very particular Deſcription of this 


laft City, and of the Palaces and Gardens of 
Verſailles, St. Germain's, and Marly. 


(| Embarked at Boulogne on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1738, but to my no ſmall mortifi- 
cation, we were obliged to anchor at leaſt half 
a league from the ſhore, and in this ſituation con- 
tinued till te next morning, when the tide being 
low, we had no 14 —— of reaching the har- 
bour: but ſoon a boat from the town approach- 
ed the ſhip, and tho' we were then not above a 

Vor, X + U mile 
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mile from the ſhore, aſked a crown each perſon 


to carry us to land, which unreaſonabie de. 
mand was refuſed ; but Toon another boat made 
towards us, and for one ſhilling each carried 
us in about ten minutes to Boulogne, where we 
were {lightly ſearched. 

The inhabitants, eſpecially the women, az 
I paſſed along the ſtreets to my mn, ſeemed to 
make a groteſque appearance. Inſtead of a 
cloak, they wore a piece of black cloth, which 
covered their head and ſhoulders, and ſome 
had it hanging down to the waiſt : the people 
in general wore wooden ſhoes. 

This city is the capital of the Boulonneis, and 
rs ſituated at the mouth of the river Lan, 
which forms the harbour. It has delightful 
public walks, which, as the town is ſeated 
on a hill, afford an agreeable proſpe& of the 
ſea, The cathedral e is dedicated to the 
virgin Mary, and has a fine ſtatue of her, to 
which the inhabitants pay the profoundeſt ado- 
rationt : it is of ſolid ſilver, and placed in a 
mall chapet behind the choir, finely ornament- 


ed with a great number of ſilver lamps. There 


are alſo ſeveral convents for the reception of 
perſons of both ſexes, moſt agreeably fituated, 


and adorned with paintings; but the city is 


very indifferently built. In the afternoon | 


reached Monrreuil, a ſtrong fortified town, fitu- 


ated on a hill; but the private buildings are 
* indiffꝰrent. | | 

he road for great part of the way to Abbe. 
ville is extremely delightful, it extending ſeve- 
ral miles through an avenue of fine ſpreading 
ries. 
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, wees. The laſt- mentioned City is ſeated on the 
river Somme, and appears to be ſtrongly forti- 
4 fied. There are three draw-bridges over broad 
5 and deep moats to pals, before you can enter 
the town. Here is a large manufacture of 
* woollen ſtuffs, and ſeveral churches and con- 
n yents, in ſome of which are tolerable paint- 
0 ings. But though it is a handſome well- built 
þ town, our accommodations were very indiffe- 
Py rent, and the wine exceeding bad. | 
le Between Abbewille and Beauvais is a fine 
open champain country, extremely fertile, and 
id abounding with hares, that friſk and play by 
1 the ſide of the road, which is for the moſt part 
* paved. This city is one of the beſt I had ſeen 
7 in France: I. reckoned up twelve churches, 
* chiefly in the Cotbic taſte; one of them, called 
* St. Peter's, is a noble building, and the choir 
90 is moſt beautifully and richly ornamented. St. 
* Stephen's church has a very fine ſteeple, and the 
70 windows are adorned with paintings that juſtly 
1 merit the attention of the curious. The mar- 
* ket · place is ſpacious, and extremely near, and 
of the town enjoys a fine ſituation on the river, 
2 amidſt ſeveral pleaſant villages, country houſes, 
yis and delightful vineyards, that form on the 
nl whole a moſt agreeable proſpe&. 
%ul [ by this time was become fully ſenſible of 
is the badneſs of the inns in general on this road, 
and of the impoſing diſpoſition of the le, 
Lhe who are ready to take all advantages of ſtran- 
Nee. gers, but more eſpecially of the Engliſb, whom 


they imagine to be made of money. 
= U z 
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From Beauvais I proceeded through a plea- 
fant road to Sr. Dennis, which has a moſt mag- 
nificent cathedral, where the royal family of 
France are interred, and a famous collection of 
curioſities ; but being deſirous to reach Paris, 
did not ſtay to ſee them. The road to Paris, 
which is at about fix miles diſtant, is broad 
and well paved, with a row of fine ſpread- 
ing trees on each fide, forming an agreeable 
viſta. | 
I arrived at Paris on the 23d of September, 
at about four in the afternoon, entering thro? 
the gate of St. Dennis, which reſembles an an- 
cient triumphal arch, and is beautifully adorn- 
ed with baſſo relievos, repreſenting the victo- 
ries of Lewis XIV. It ſeems to be full ſixty 
feet high, and almoſt as broad. At this gate 
your chaiſe will be ſtopped by officers, who 
will want to ſearch your baggage, and have 
It in their power to give you a great deal of 
trouble ; but by making them a preſent of half 
a crown, and ordering your ſervants to treat 
them with extraordinary complaiſance, they 
will give you but little interruption. 

On paſſing through the above gate you enter 
the Rue St. Dennis, which is long, and almoſt 
as broad as Fleet-fireet ; the houſes are high, 
and make a good appearance, and the ſtreet is 
well paved ; but at night is only lighted by 
lanthorns hung upon cords in the middle of the 
ſtreet, with a ſmall candle burning in each. 
As I did not underſtand French, I on my fiit 
arrival boarded and lodged in a private family 
on reaſonable terms, where I had a ys 
inſtru 
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inſtruct me, and made a reſolution not to viſit 
any of my countrymen, tilt I had made a ſuf- 
ficient progreſs in the language. | 
The fr place I went to ſee was the royal 
hoſpital of the invalids, in the quarter. called 
§t. Germain's, where the Engliſb generally re- 
fide. This celebrated hoſpital was founded by 
Lewis XIV. and is ſituated near the river Seine, 
almoſt oppoſite to the Tuilleries, or royal gar- 
dens. It is built of ſtone, and conſiſts of five 
handſome quadrangles, in which 7000 diſabled 
ſoldiers are ſaid to be lodged, and decently 
maintained after the manner of the Che//ea pen . 
ſioners. The middle ſquare is very grand, and 
almoſt as large as all the other four. They are 
ſurrounded with piazzas and galleries; on the 
walls are painted ſome of the battles of Lewis 
XIV. and in the principal apartments are ſeve- 
ral valuable pictures. The new church ad- 
joining to it is eſteemed the fineſt piece of ar- 
chitecture in all Paris. The front is ſtately, 
and adorned with columns and pilaſters of the 
Doric and Corinthian orders; the dome is finely 
painted, and round it on the inſide are fix cha- 
pels, in each of which 1s the ſtatue of a Saint 
of white marble. | 
I next viſited the church of St. Sulpice, and 
it happening to be a feſtival of that Saint, it 
was richly hung and illuminated with a multi- 
tade of lamps and wax candles: the high altar, 
which 1s generally covered, was expoſed to 
public view, and was moſt richly decorated with - 
precious ſtones: near it ſtood a filver Ratue of 
U 3 1 the 
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the virgin Mary as big as the life. . The win. 
dows of this church are finely painted. 

From hence I went to the cathedral of Notre 
Dane, magnificent Gothic ſtructufe, that very 
much reſembles #2fmin/ter abbey. It is ſup- 
ported by above a hundred lofty pillars, and 
againſt one of them is built the repreſentation 
of a rock, upon which is a eaſtie, with the 
ſtatue of St. Chriftopher of a gigantic ſize, 
The high altar is compoſed of fine Eg yptian 
marble, and near it is an image of the virgin 
Mary, with Chriſt lying dead on her knees; 
this is allowed to be a maſter-piece. On one 
fide is the ſtatue of Lewis XIII. and on the 
other that of his ſon Lewis XIV. both in a 
N of adoration. There are alſo ſeveral 
arge figures of Angels, ſaid to be of filver, 
At the weſt end of this ſtructure are two towers, 
and in the middle ſtands a ſpire, which a 
too ſmall for ſo noble an edifice. The front is 
adorned with the ſtatues of feveral of the Kings 
of Prance. | 

At a ſmall diſtance is the hoſpital called the 
» Hotel Dien, or the houſe of God, in which pa- 
tients are attended with the greateſt care and 
tenderneſs by Nuns, who diſcharge the office 
- of nurſes. 'To the honour of this hoſpital, all 
manner of patients are admitted, without 1e- 
gard to their country, religion, or diſeaſe, ard 
no ſecurity is required for their burial in cafe 
of death ; nor are thoſe who labour under any 
incurable diſeaſe ever diſcharged and ſuffcred 
to periſh in the ſtreets. — Ch 1 : 
T0 n 
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In St. An 3 ſtreet is a church belonging 
to the Jeſuits that has a very magnificent altar : 
on one ſide of it ſtands a large filver image of 
an Angel, with its atm extended, and holding 
in its hand a golden caſe in the ſhape of a 
heart; on the other fide ſtands another Angel 
in the ſame poſition : but what is moſt extra- 
ordinary, within theſe polden hearts are the 
real ones of Lewis XIII. and XIV. This 
church is a neat and elegant modern ſtructure. 
The palace of the Tuulleries adjoins to the 
Louure, near the river ſide: the gardens are 
large and finely laid out. They are viſited by 
the quality, and all who wear a black bag and 
a ſword are permitted to walk here, though all 
their other apparel may not be worth a crown. 
Here is a fine terrace-walk of a confiderable 
length, from whence you have a proſpect of a 
art of the town, the river Seine, and the ad- 
* country. Here are alſo ſeveral ba- 
ſons, fountains and fine ſtatues. The palace 
is a magnificent ſtructure, and ſtands ſo near 
the Louvre, that a ſtranger may eaſily miſtake 
them for one palace: this was doubtleſs the 
original intention of the builder, and had it 
been finiſhed, it would have formed the largeſt, 
and perhaps the moſt beautiful ſtructure in the 
univerſe: but the immenſe expence this would 


require, gives little probability of its ever be- 


ing compleated. 

Though the city hath ſeveral bridges, yet 
only three of them are worth notice. The 
Pont Neuf, or new bridge, is a very fine one, 
adorned with an equeſtrial ſtatue of Henry IV. 

| on 
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on a very handſome pedeſtal, which at the cor- 
ners have ſome braſs ſtatues. This bridge is 
compoſed of twelve arches, and on each fide is 
a foot-path, on which are ſeveral ſtalls or ſmall 
ſhops ; but in the evening they are obliged to 
be taken down. This brides affords a fine 
proſpect of the Louvre, Notre Dame, and all 
that part of the town ; and near the end of it 
towards the Louvre, is the curious fountain of 
the Samaritan, ſo called from the ſtatues of our 
Saviour and the Samaritan woman placed upon 
it, Except We/tminfter bridge, to which this 
is greatly inferior, I think this is the nobleſt 
brit e Lever ſaw. „a | 
water of the river Seine generally looks 
green and dirty, which 1s not to be wondered 
at, as it is commonly filled with covered barges 
full of waſher-women cleaning their linen: 
yet it is carried in pails through the ſtreets, 
- * and fold as milk is in London. I cannot here 
help remarking, that the French women are the 
- - worſt laundreſſes in Europe : they waſh their 
linen in cold water in the river, - and as to 
jironing and plaiting, they have not the leaf 
notion of it. There are here indeed ſome Eng- 
_ &þ women, who will finiſh them pretty neat- 
ly, but not ſo white as in England, which 
may in a good meaſure be owing to the water. 
Pont Regal is a handſome ſtone bridge of hve 
arches, built by Lewis XIV. almoſt oppoſite to 
the Tuilleries. 
The laſt bridge worthy of notice is Pont S. 
Michael, on which are ſeveral houſes and hand- 


ſome ſhops. | 
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The palace of Luxemburg was built by Mary 
de Medicis, and is a noble edifice chiefly of the 
Tuſcan order, ſituated in a pars of the town 
called the Univerſity. The great gallery 1s 
worthy the attention of the traveller, and a- 
2 the reſt are ſeveral curious paintings by 
Paul Rubens, containing the moſt remarkable 
tranſactions of the life of that Queen. The other 
apartments are alſo richly furniſhed, and adorn- 
ed with a fine collection of valuable paintings. 
The gardens of this palace are elegantly laid 
out, and ornamented with fountains. They are 
daily viſited by the nobility and others, like 


thoſe of the Twlleries ; but more eſpecially on 


Sundays, when ſeveral thouſands of all ranks 
make their appearance there. It is here the 
cuſtom for the gentlemen and ladies of the firſt 
quaity, though richly dreſſed, to fit down to 
courſe on the graſs. | 

I had not been long at Paris before I had an 
opportunity of being a melancholy ſpectator at 
the execution of a perſon broke upon the wheel. 
as it is commonly called. The unhappy crimi- 
nal was convicted for ſhooting at a perſon with 
an intent to kill him ; he wounded the man terri- 
bly in the face, and though he ſurvived, the ri- 
gour of the ſentence was not moderated, The 
execution was at the Greve, a ſort of ſquare, in 
which ſtands the town-houſe. In the middle 
of this ſquare a ſcaffold was erected; and at 
half an hour after four the priſoner was brought 
to ĩt in a cart, attended by the city guard walk- 
ing two and two, and a Prieſt accompanied 
the dying man. On the fcaffold was erected 
a 
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a large croſs, exactly in the form of that 
commonly repreſented for St. Andrew's. The 


- executioner and his aſſiſtants placed the pri- 


ſoner on it, in ſuch a manner, that his arms 
and legs were extended agreeably to the form 
of the croſs; and ſtrongly tied down. Under each 
arm, leg, &c. was cut a knotch in the wood, 
as a mark where the executioner might with 
the greater facility, break the bone, He held 
in his hand an iron bar, not unlike an iron 
crow, and in the firſt place broke his arms, 
then in a moment after both his thighs. It was 
dreadful io ſee the poor wretch writhe his body 
with agony, and to obſerve the diſtortions of 
his face. It was a conſiderable time before he 
expired, and it. would have been longer, had 
not the executioner given him what his called 
the Coop de. Grate, or merciful ſtroke, on his 
ſtomach, which at once put an end to his mi- 
ſery. They then took the dead body from the 
croſs, and put it on a wheel, fixed to a long 
pole, where he was expoſed for ſome time; 
and this part of the ceremony oecaſions the 
common expreſſion of being broke upon the 
wheel, though it is performed on a croſs. 
Some time after, I took the advantage of 2 
fine day, in order to viſit the palace of Vu. 


* failles, which is twelve miles from Paris. There 


are ſeveral ways of going this ſhort journey; 
but the moſt agreeable paſſage is, in my opt 
nion, in the galliot, a ſmall barge, which ſets 
out every morning from the Pont Royal, and 
lands you at Seve, from 'whence you have 


a delightful walk to Verſaillis, through an aue. 
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nue conſiſting of three rows of trees, that ex- 
tend a mile and a half, quite up to the pa- 
lace. » 

At the extremity of the viſta you come to a 
large on each ſide of which are the 
King's ſtables; theſe are noble ſtructures, that 
might be miſtaken for palaces; they contain a 
great number of fine horſes, but the beſt are 
Engliſh hunters, of which his Majeſty is ex- 
tremely fond. Having paſſed the parade, you 
enter through the gate of the iron paliſade, 
into the firſt court, which is flanked by four 
pavilions ; but theſe buildings make no extra- 
ordinary figure, and fell far ſhort of my ex- 
pectations. From hence you paſs through the 

of another paliſade, into the ſecond court, 
which 1s fmaller, but has more grand and pomp- 
ous buildings, The third court, to which you 
aſcend by five ſteps, is terminated by a very no- 
ble edvfice. Here is a fine portico, with three 
e doors neatly gilt, by which you enter the 
ball, which is ſupported by marble columns 
and adorned with ftatues. The grand ſtair- 
caſe is very wide; it is of the moſt beautiful 
marble, and is finely decorated with painting 
and ſculpture, Oppoſite the wings and front 
of this court, are valuable buſts, and in the 
centre ſtands a fountain adorned with gilt ſta- 
tues: the front of the palace next the garden 
is extremely noble, and makes you ample 
amends for your diſappointment, at your firſt 
entrance into it from Paris. It is entirely of 
lone, and of a prodigious length; which has 
this diſadvantage, that if it be viewed at ſome 


diſtance 
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diſtance in the gardens, it appears much too 
low for the length. The reader will be able 


to forma better idea of this noble edifice from 


the plate, which contains only the central part 


of the building; than from any verbal deſcrip- 


tion: this view takes in upwards of 240 feet 
of the front, and about a ſixth part of the 
whole range. The reſt is with little varia. 
tions, erected in the ſame taſte. | 

The principal rooms are the following : the 
hall of plenty, -and that where ſtands the bil. 
lard-table, in which are ſome excellent paint. 
ings by the greateſt maſters. The hall of J. 
us is very beautiful, and, beſides the other 
curioſities, has an ancient ſtatue of a Roman 
Conſul finely executed. The hall of Mercury, 
is adorned with paintings by Titian, and other 
eminent hands; and in that of Mars, is a fine 
painting of the family of Darius at the feet of 
Alexander the Great, by Le Braun ; in this piece 
the paſſions are finely expreſſed. The grand 
gallery is 222 feet long, and 3o broad : the 


cieling which is arched, is lofty and finely 
painted by Le Brun, with allegorical figures, 


repreſenting the hiſtory of Letui: XIV. from 
the peace of the Pirences, to that of Nimeguen, 
in nine large compartments and eighteen 
{mall ones. This magnificent gallery 1s adorn- 
ed with eight antique ſtatues, and many valu- 
able buſts, vaſes, and tables of. porphyry and 
alabaſter. On the fide fronting the garden, 


it has ſeventeen lofty windows; and the oppo- 


fite ſide is wainſcotted with looking-glals, 


which has a moſt pleafing effect. Beſides the 
whole 
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whole is finely ornamented with gilding, as 
are moſt of the other apartments. The fur- 
niture is, however, now much ſoiled, and with 
reſpe& to neatneſs and cleanlineſs is far inferior 
to that in the ſtate-rooms in the palaces of - 
Kenſington, Hampton-Court, and Wind/or. The 
apartments of the King and Queen are finely 
painted; and in his Majeſty's bed-chamber are 
ſome excellent pictures: his bed is of crimſon 
velvet, richly embroidered with gold; this is 
called the winter furniture, for in ſummer 
they put on other, of a thinner and lighter 
conſiſtence. The bed ftands in a ſmall alcove 
and before it is a gilt baluſtrade. [The cabi- 
net of rarities is of an octogonal figure, and 
contains a ſurprizing collection of curioſities 
in agate, Cryſtal, jewels, medals and other an- 
tiquities, with ſeveral paintings by the great- 
eſt maſters. The chapel is a very noble ſtruc- 
ture; the architecture is of the Corinthian or- 
der, and the inſide is adorned with a variety 
of ſtatues, baſſo relievos, and paintings. \ 
The gardens afford new ſcenes of aſtoniſh» 
ment, In the firſt walk, as you advance di- 
rectly from the terrace along the front of the 
palace, [you come to two baſons, in the mid 
of each the water is thrown up in the form 
of a wheat-ſheaf, to the height of about 30 
feet. The borders of theſe baſons are adorned 
with ſeveral groupes of brazen figures, repre- 
ſenting river gods, and nymphs. At the cor- 
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ners of this terrace, are two other marhle 
baſons, where the fountains form two fine 
ſheets of water, . 8 the borders are ſe. 
veral _ of animals made of braſs. Be. 
low theſe fountains is a very noble one, adorned 
with, the ſtatues of Latona, Apollo, and Dire. 
The former is ſuppoſed to have made her 
complaints to Jupiter of the ill treatment ſhe 
received from the peaſants of Lycia, who ar 
repreſented as transformed into frogs, which 
throw out above ſeventy yum of water. The 
figures are of white marble, and finely exe- 
cuted. There are here many other fountains, 
and caſcades, - the of which exceeds all 
deſcription : but what is moſt admired is the 
grand canal 1600 yards long, and 64 broad, 
with a large octagon baſon at each end, and 
interſected in the middle by another canal 
about 260 yards in length. Here the coun 


ſometimes take the diverſion of failing in 


- yachts and galleys. The labyrinth is a fine 
grove with two ſtatues at the entrance, the 
one of Aſep, and the other of Cupid holding 
2 clue of thread in his hand, intimating the 
neceſſity of ſuch a guide to prevent 1 
loſt in the intricate windings of the place. At 
each turning you meet with a fountain adorned 
with fine ſhells, in which is repreſented ina 
lively manner, one of #/zp*s fables, and the 
ſubject is expreſſed in four lines of Frexc 
, Verſe in gold letters, on a plate of bronz: 
ainted black. The firſt is the owl and the 
birds : an owl is in the midſt of a baſon 0 

. thell-work, and a great number of birds, = 
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$1 an half dome of arbour-work, adorned with 
architecture, throw abundance of water on the 
owl. In another, a cock ſtanding on a pillar 
of ſhells, adorned with verdure, inſults a fox 
by throwing water at him. This laſt endea- 
vours to be revenged, but his efforts are uſe- 
leſs, the water he throws, not reaching the 
cock. In this manner 39 of Ae fables are 
repreſented. 

The orangery or green-houſe is a noble piece 
of architeQure, conſiſting of ſeveral galleries, 
the largeſt of which is 400 feet long, and 30 
broad, and all of them are adorned with co- 
lemns of the Ty/can order. Before this green- 
houſe is a fine parterre, with a fountain in the 
middle of it, which throws the water 40 feet 
high, and the whole parterre is detorated with 
ſtatues, vaſes, and other ornaments. }] 

The Trianon, or ſammer-houſe, is fituated 
at the entrance of a wood. Its front is adorned 
by a beautiful periſtyle of marble columns. 
At the extremity of the wings of the building 
ae two pavilions, and on the top a fine balu- 
firade,. His Majeſty's apartments are richly 
furniſhed, and adorned with exquiſite paint- 
gs: the gallery is very noble, and affords a 
better proſpe& of the gardens, than even the 
great gallery of the palace. It has private 
gardens prettily latd out, that contain a great 
variety of the moſt beautiful lowers; and moſt 


of the baſons and fountains have marble bor- 
ders. It is ſurrounded with pleaſant groves, 


in ſome of which are fine caſcades, eſpecially 


in that of Lacccon : the grove planted in the 
| X 2 


form 
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form of a ſtar, and that of Enceladus, are de- 
lightful places; and there are ſeveral others ſo 
happily intermixed with fountains and ſtatues, 
that it 1s ſcarcely poſſible to conceive a more 
enchanting place. | | 

The menagerie reſembles a common farm. 
houſe. It ſtands in the centre of ſeven little 
courts, where are kept the wild beaſts, and all 
forts of fowl: but on entering it, you are a- 
greeably ſurprized at the elegant appearance 
of the apartments: in one of them 1s a rich 
ſettee bed or couch, for his Majeſty, and the 
cieling is covered with looking-glaſs, 

One preat advantage, which all people en- 
joy at Verſailles is, that they have conſtantly 
free acceſs into the gardens, provided they are 
equipped with a bag-wig, and a ſword, thou 
the reſt of their dreſs ſhould be ever ſo indif- 
ferent. | | 

Some time after I made an excurſion from Paris 
to the palace of Sr, Germain's, which is about 
leagues diſtant from that city, and ſituated on 
a high hill, at the foot of which runs the Seine: 
on the other ſide is a large foreſt, and adjois- 
ing to the houſe, a park which has ſome viltas 
leading from the palace. It was formerly 2 
hunting ſeat: the garden and magnificent ter- 
race were laid out, and formed under the direc- 
tion of Lewis XIV. who alſo enlarged the 
building,, en account of his having received 
-his firſt breath in that palace: here alſo King 
James II. reſided, and ſpent the remainder of 
his days in meditating on his own imprudence, 
in abdicating his dominions. The palace ; 
| muc 
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mach out of repair, and. chiefly inhabited by 
Engliſh, Scotch, and Jriſh families, the adhe- 
rents of that miſguided Prince. It has ſome- 
thing the appearance of a caſtle; and is ſur- 
rounded with a fine gallery, that affords a vi:w 
of all the adjacent country. Indeed, had Peawis 
XIV. beſtowed but half the expence on this 
ace, as he did on Verſailles, it would have 
n probably the moſt delightful palace in the 
univerſe. 2 b. 
L had not yet met with any place in France, 
fo agreeable and pleaſant as the town of Sr. Ger- 
main; which is very populous, and the air being 
eſteemed the beſt of any about Paris, great 
numbers reſort thither, for the benefit of their 
healths. * | 
About a league from hence, is the ſmall vil- 


age of Marth, fituated near the banks of the 


Leine, where is a palace ſaid to have been built 
by Lewis XIV. but this ſtructure is not an- 
ſwerable to the magnificence of the gardens, 
which are extremely ſine, and the fountains, 
and caſcades exceed ſome of thoſe at Verſailles. 
Here is the machine that fills the grand re- 
ſervoir, from which the innumerable water- 
works at Ferſailles and Marly are ſupplied, 

On my return to Paris, I viſited the palace 
where the Duke of Orleans reſides. This is 2 
noble building, but the outſide is not compa- 
rable to the beauty of the apartments, which 
are richly furniſhed, and kept in neater order 
than the palaces generally are: here are abun- 
dance of excellent paintings executed by the 
greateſt maſters, The gardens are public, and 
1 3 as 
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as much frequented- as the Twillerier and Lux- 
emburg ; but are greatly inferior to both. 
Not far from thence ſtands the college of the 
» * Sorbonne, the moſt celebrated in France it was 
originally a mean ſtructure, but was rebuilt by 
Cardinal Richeliev, and contains apartments 
for thirty doors. The church is a fine edifice, 
adorned with pilaſters of the Corintbian order, 
and ſeveral ſtatues of Saints and Angels: the 
inſide of the dome is elegantly painted, and 
in the middle of the choir is the tomb of that 
Cardinal in a reclining poſture ſupported by 
- Religion, with ſeveral emblematical figures of 
the Sciences at his feet. 2 
The houſes of Paris are generally very high, 
| _ , conſiſting of ſix or ſeven ſtories ; and ſometimes 
ſeven or eight different families live in one 
" houſe. In ſome ſtreets inhabited by the nobi- 
lity there is ſcarce a houſe to be ſeen ; they 
being built with a wall before them. At the 
grand gate generally ſtands a Sw/ſ porter, with 
arge whiſkers ; and ſometimes I have ſeen two 
or three luſty footmen embroidering a waiſtcoat, Ml 
- working the wriſt-bands of a ſhirt, or knit- WM 7 
ting ſtockings, tho? dreſs'd and powdered out 
like men of quality. - - 
The ſquare of Vendome, or of Lewis the 
Great, is large and handſome, of an octogo- 
nal form, and the houſes are regularly built. 
In the centre is an equeſtrian ſtatue of Levis 
XIV. in braſs, ſtanding on a marble pedeſtal; I ia 
which has this inſcription Viro Immortal; ; or il ve 
Jo the immortal man: other inſcriptions form 
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The generality of the ftreets are narrow, 


and have no foot-ways on each fide with poſts, 
for the ſafety of the paſſengers, as our ſtreets 


have in London ; one cannot therefore walk in 


them without danger ; for the hackney coach- 
men commonly drive very faſt, which, from 
the crowds cauſed by the tarrowneſs of the 
freets, occaſions many accidents. The hack- 
ney coaches are far genteeler, and eaſier than 
ours, and more in number: but regulated 
much in the ſame manner. There is alſo a 
vehicle nſed here called a vignerett, made after 
the manner of our common chairs, bys more 
clumſy: it is placed upon two ſmall wheels, 
and has two Raft like a cart, in which is 2 
perſon who draws it like a horſe ; and if the 


paſſenger has a ſervant, he goes in the rear, 
paſking 1 it forwards, 


HOON KEE 
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The Author a thro F onitainblean, Chalons, 


Lyons, Vienne, Valence, Avignon, and Aix 
10 Marſeilles. A Deſcription of theſe Cittes, 
and of the Manners of the French in general. 


Left Paris, on the 24th of April 1739, and 
having paſs'd thro' ſeveral towns and vil 

layes, whic had the appearance of great 
verty, met with nothing remarkable till I came 
to Fontainbleau, a ſmall town about 40 miles 
from Paris, The palace is in a ſituation is- 
ex- 
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» -— expreſſibly romantic, in the midſt of a vaſt and 
wild foreſt, great part of which is rocky and 
mountainous : the palace contains what is cal. 
led the old caſtle, which, together with the new 
palace, forms an extraordinary but very irre- 
gular groupe of buildings. The front of the 
reat gate of the draw-bridge is ſupported by 
arge marble pillars, and embelliſhed with ſome 
fine ſtatues :: round the court are ſeveral turrets 
and galleries: from thence you aſcend to the 
court of fountains, which is adorned with a 
great number of marble and braſs ſtatyes, and 
a fine baſon with beautifu] images ſpouting 
water. Several other large buildings adjoin 
to this; but the whole, as hath been already 
obſerved, is irregular and confuſed, The 
apartments are grand and magnificent, and the 
furniture rich : the gallery of the ſtags is no- 
ble, and runs quite along the orangery; the 
paintings are beautiful, and repreſent all the 
royal palaces, and ſome other fine ſeats in 
France. In another gallery Henry IV. is drawn 
with his nobles, all in hunting dreſſes; the 
portraits of ſeveral-Kings, Queens, and Prin- 
ceſſes of the blood royal are in another apart- 
ment: in the gallery of Uly/es, the hiſtory of 
that hero is beautifully painted; it is likewiſe 
adorned with ſeveral of the fabulous ſtories in 
Owid's Metamorphaſes; and in another apan- 
ment are painted the battles of Henry IV. Tho 
Queen's gallery is very fine, and has ſeveral 
pictures repreſenting the victories of the Fra 
monarchs; and in moſt of her Majeſty's apart 
ments the cielings are finely painted and 55 . 
| e 
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The gardens ſeem well laid out, and are adorn- 
ed with a number of ſtatues and water-works : 
the orangery in particular is very beautiful: 


Jin the middle is a large baſon with braſs 


ſtatues; a beautiful figure of Diana holds a 
tag by his horns, and is ſurrounded by four 
hounds. From the pine garden you have a 
moſt delightful proſpect of the palace, and in 
the middle is the repreſentation of a liquid rock, 
from which iſſues a prodigious quantity of 
water, and the grottos, parterres, and caſcades 
ſeem to be numberleſs, - 

On our leaving Fontainbleau, the next place 
of conſequence at which we arrived was Chal- 
lar, a large town in Burgundy, pleaſantly fitu- 
ated on the river S2ane, encompaſſed with a 
wall. It has a ftrong caſtle, and a large anci- 
ent cathedral. From thence we proceeded to 
Lyons in a coche-d'eau, a large boat not unlike 
one of our company's barges: it has win- 
dows on each ſide, and within is very conve- 
ment, It is towed along by horſes, which, 
when the banks are — o on a full trot. 
The paſſage is extremely pleaſant, and you 
are all the way entertained with the moſt charm- 
ng proſpects. At ſome diſtance on the right 
hand are lofty mountains, the ſides of which 
ue covered with vineyards ; and on the left 
you ſurvey fertile plains of a great extent 


thus theſe agreeable ſcenes, ſomewhat diverſi- | 


ted, continue till yout arrive at Lyons, When 
you enter this city by water, you perceive two 
urge rocks on each ſide of you, with the _ 
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of ſome ancient caſtles on their ſummits, that 
have a romantic appearance. 6 
Lyons is a place of great antiquity, the capi- 
tal of the Lyonois, and the ſecond city of Fran, 
It is ſituated on the Rhone and the Soane, which 
at the end of the town unite and form one 
river. No'inland town can be better ſituated 
for commerce, from its having two ſuch fine 
navigable rivers, and its being near the centre 
of Europe. From the topof "he church of Mo- 
tre Dame you have a proſpect of the whole city 
and the adjacent country, and I could plainly 
diſcern on Alps, tho* more _ ſixty miles diſ- 
tant, their tops a ing like large white 
clouds, — by their bein — with 
ſnow, tho' it was now May, and the weather 
exceſſive hot. There 1s herea very ſtrong an- 
cient caſtle cut out of a large rock, that makes 
an antique appearance, and 1s uſed for a ſtate 
priſon. There is alſo a fine ſtone bridge of 
twenty arches, acroſs the Rhone, and three 
bridges over the Soane; it is obſervable of 
theſe rivers that the water of one is perfectly 
reen, and the other as tranſparent as cryſtal. 
he abbey of Notre Dame d Afſnai is much ad- 
mired for its antiquity, ſome imagining it to be 
the 4:hzneum, the celebrated college built by 
the Emperor Caligula; and near it are the re. 
mains of an ancient temple built in honour of 
the Emperor Auguy/tus. Among the modera 
ſtructures, the cathedral of St. John is remark- 
able for a moſt curious clock that  ſhews the 
courſe of the ſtars, according to Prolemy's ſyſtem, 


the motion of the fun and moon, their — 
an 
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and ſetting, as alſo the length of the days and 
nights, with the increaſe and decreaſe of the 
moon. It has a moſt remarkable dial wound 


ap but once in ſeventy years, on which there 


3s 2 perpetual almanack : on the top of the 
clock is a brazen cock which crows and elaps 
his wings twice every hour; ſomewhat lower 
is the image of the Virgin Mary, in a ſitting 
poſture : when the clock ftrikes a little door 
opens, and an Angel coming out, goes to 
the Virgin, and immediately the Holy Ghoſt 
deſcends in the form of a deve; but ſoon a- 
ſends again, and the Angel returns. The 
clock is very ancient, but eſteemed a curious 
piece of workmanſhip. The church is large, 
and remarkable for its decent plainnefs within ; 


there _ no ſtatues, images, or even pictures 
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The ſquare of Lewis the Great is very beau- 
tiful, two ſides of it are magnificently built. 
At a ſmall diſtance from one fide paſſes the 
Rhone, and on the oppoſite ſide the Soane . there 
are ſome fine walks, with rows of trees on each 
fide, much frequented in the evening by great 
numbers of people; from whence, as it is ſi- 
tuated in the loweſt part of the city, there is a 
moſt beautiful proſpe& of houſes, 13 


churches, and convents, riſing in a due gra 


dation above each other: in the middle ſtands « — 


an equeſtrian ſtatue of Lewis XIV. and two 


other fine marble figures, Pre the 


above rivers, Near this place is the grand hoſ- 


pital La Charité, which is a prodigious pile of 
. building; 
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building; this, with the Hotel Dieu, and the 
town-houſe, are well worth ſeeing. © 

On my leaving Lyons, I —2— by water 
to Vienne the capital of Dauphiny, which is fi- 
tuated on the Rhone at the bottom of very high 
mountains. Here are to be ſeen the ruins of 
an amphitheatre, ſeveral palaces, and two fa- 
mous caſtles. built on the ſummit of one of 
theſe mountains, Here is alſo a fine cathedral 
dedicated to St. Maurice. : 

My next ſtage was to Valence, an epiſcopal 
city on the banks of the Rhone. It is neat and 
well built, and has ſeveral good convents, 
From thence we proceeded to S. Eſprit, which 
is remarkable for its ſtone bridge of 26 arches 
over the Rhone, eſteemed the fineſt in all France: 
but the paſſage, under it is thought very hazar- 
dous, on account of the rapidity of the ſtream, 
There is here a beautiful and ſtrong citadel 
built on a rock by the river fide. _. 

On the 15th of May I arrived at Avignon 
a city in Provence ſubject to the Pope, as is the 
whole diſtrict belonging to it. His Legate re- 
ſides here, and has a very ſine palace, in which 
he keeps his court, and is attended like a ſove- 
reign Prince by his guards. This palace i- 
ſituated on a large rock, and has a noble and 
extenſive. proſpect of the beautiful meandring; 
of the Rhone, with the fine country all around. 
I vifited the apartments, which are hung will e 
crimſon velvet, bordered with gold lace. Ihen 
city has ſeven gates, and is encompaſſed wit 
a very ſtrong wall. The churches and conyents I 6: 

are exceeding grand, and appeared _— th 
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nificent than any I had yet ſeen. In the church 
of Notre Dame are the tombs of two Popes, . 
whorefided here during the ſchiſm in the church, 

while their antagoniſts continued at Rome. | 

From this city I ſet out for Aix, the road to 
which lies through a moſt beautiful country. 
You paſs over ſeveral downs covered with la- 
vender, thyme, roſemary, and other aromatic. 
herbs ; and through valleys intermixed with 
vineyards, and groves of olive and almond- 
trees. Aix, the capital of Provence, was found- 
ed by Caius Sextus, a Roman Conſul : the air is 
eſteemed the beſt in France, and being ſituated 
in a beautiful plain that on one fide abounds - 
with vineyards, orange, olive, fig, and almond- 
trees, and on the other is terminated at a ſmall- 
diſtance by very high mountains, theſe ad- 
vantages induce abundance of foreigners to 
dwell there, and it is ſeldom without ſome Eng- 
kþ families. The town is well built, and the 
ſtreets are large and well laid out, the pub- 
lic walk is very beautiful, and has ſome re- 
ſemblance to the Mall it St. James's park. 
There are four fine fountains continually play- 
12 at proper diſtances. The trees on each 
hide form a moſt a ble ſhelter from the heat 
of the ſun; and behind them are two rows of 
well-built houſes, ſo that it is the moſt plea- 
fant ſtreet I ever ſaw ; whence in the ſummer . 
evenings it is full of good company, who are 
very civil and polite. 

The metropolitan church dedicated to St. 
daviour, is an ancient fine building; in a lit- 
tle cell in this church, they tell you Mary Mag- 

Vor. XIX. * | dates 
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. Galen died, after having lived there ſevetil 
years. A ſmall glimmering light is kept con- 
tinually burning in it, and you are permitted 
to look through an iron grate; but no ſtran- 
ger has the liberty of going in: the place ha 
a. ſolemn melancholy appearance. They like- 
wiſe pretend that ſne was buried at 8. Beam, 
a few leagues from hence. | | 
The road from Aix to Marſeilles is as charm- 
ing as can be imagined: at a ſmall diftance 
before you arrive at this laſt city, you fee ſome 
hundreds of gentlemen's ſeats diſperſed for two 
or three miles round the city, ſome in fertile 
valleys, and others on the ſide of hills. 
Marfeilles 1s a fine large city, ſituated on the 
Mediterranean fea ; and at the entrance of the 
port, are two ſtrong forts oppoſite to each other, 
ſo that no ſhip can come into the harbour 
without their permiſton. This city is ſaid to 
have'been built 700 years before the birth of 
C3rif, and from its advantageous ſituation, it 
ENJOYS A * — trade, and 15 extremely po- 
pulous. The haven for the reception of ſtups1s 
very fme and ſafe, and here are kept the gal- 
lies filled with ſlaves. The town is fituated at 
the bottom of a hill, and is the moſt regularly 
built of any town I have feen in France; but 
the ſtreets are kept very dirty, which renders 
the place exceſſively offenſive, eſpecially in the 
ſummer ſeaſon. It has a good quay, on the 
fide of which are handſome houſes, and before 
them a fine pavement, which forms an agreea- 
ble walk for the inhabitants in the cool of the 
evening, during the ſummer ſeaſon, when -_ 
eat 
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heat is intolerable. Near the quay is a row of | 
mall ſhops or huts, kept by flaves, who fell * -— |] 
old cloaths, toys, knives, &c. 1 have frequent- 
ly ſeen ſeven or eight of them chained toge- 

ther, and working in the public ſtreets li 
horſes ; the ſight of theſe wretches with the 
rattling of their chains, ſeem very odd to Eng- 
mn, unaccuſtomed to behold ſach miſerable 
objects. The church of Notre Dame is neat ; 
it was formerly, according to ſome, the tem- 
ple of Pallas, and according to others of Dia- 
ma, It has a fine ſilver ſtatue of the Virgin 
Mary, above five feet high, wearing on her head 
2 rich crown. The church of St. Saviour was 
atciently a temple of Aþollo, and is worthy of 
obſervation 3 as is alſo the abbey of St. Victor, 
at the foot of the citadel. 

From this city I ſet out in a felucca for ray, 

Ito WW and as I am now taking leave of France, it 

1 of I vill be proper to give me account of the 

„ it Wl manners of the people. The French then ap- 
po- pear to be the moſt lively, and the gayeſt peo- 

psi ple upon earth, which is in a great meaſure 

gal- owing to the purity of the air, and the happy +» 

d at WF ſituation of the country. On a firſt acquain- 

arly tance with them they are loquacious, free and 

bat open. Their nobility are the politeſt in Europe; 
but their civility is attended with very little 
the real ſincerity ; they are fond of ſhew, and de- 
the light in — Fo a figure for a few months at 
fore WF the capital; though for the reſt of the year 
eea- Wl they are obliged to live but meanly at their 

f the Wl country ſeats, The women are very free in 

the Bf their” behaviour, and have a graceful eaſy air 

heat T0 peculiar 
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peculiar to themſelves; they are extremely 
talkative, and of an inſinuating diſpoſition 
they ſeem naturally coquets and given to in- 
trigue ; but rob themſelves of all their native 
charms by paint, and ſmearing their cheeks 
with red. The common people are the poor- 
elt, and at the ſame time, the merrieſt in the 
world. They ſeem very devout in their 
churches, except on feaſt-days, when they are 
generally too much taken up in admiring the 
muſic and ornaments of the church. 

France abounds in meneral ſprings, and quar- 
ries of excellent marble, and has mines of iron, 
copper, and lead, The vineyards of this 
country produce excellent wine ; and the olive- 
tree thriving to perfection in the ſouth of 
France, particular in Provence, the oil is h 
ſome preferred to that of Spain and Italy; anc 
the management of the ſilk-worm makes 
principal part of the employment of man) 
thouſands of the inhabitants, 


The End of the Nineteenth Volume. 


